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SENATOR, MAHONE'S VIEWS 


‘TALKING WITH THE'LEADER OF 
THE READJUSTERS. 
MAT HE THINKS OF THE FUNDERS’ CAN- 
DIDATH AND PLATFORM—DANIEL AS 
_& GREENBACKER—THE SENATOR CON- 
FIDENT OF THE TRIUMPH OF BIS TICKET. 
* Ricsmonp, Va, Aug. 5.— While the 
Bourbon Funder ticket and platform were 
still fresh and scarcely digested, even by the 
members of the convention of unteachables 
nnd immovables who made them, THE-TIMES’S 
rorrespondent determined to call upon Sena- 
tor Mahone, to ascertain, if possible, what 
pifect the doings of the Funders would, 
in his estimation, have upon the Readjuster 
Jeader and his cause, and also to hear what he 
might choose to say about the campaign work 
before him, On the way driving to the Peters- 
burg and Richmond depot, in Richmond, 
through the dusty streets along the James 
River front, it was noticeable that nearly 
every thoroughfare was obstructed by piles 
pf building material, that new buildings were 
foling up, new pavements, and substan- 
tial ones, of granite were being laid, 
and that other signs of activity. in- 
dicated material prosperity. From the 
driver it was learned that most of the visitors 
to Richmond content themselves with visits to 
Jefi Davis’s residence, the ‘‘ White House of 
tho Confederacy,” the Libby Prison, and Holy- 
wood Cemetery, where they see the graves of 
thousands of nameless Confederate soldiers. 
Visitors to the battle-grounds east of Richmond 
rare not numerous, and those who make long 
trips tosee them find little of interest to look at. 
While Richmond is prosperous, it is still pro- 
vincial, if Virginians will pardon the remark 
In many respects business is slow, and 
justifies the remark made here by a Northern 
man a few days ago: ‘‘ You can’t hurry any- 
body south of the Potomac.” A notable in- 
stance of deliberate business ways is seen in 
the telegraph office, where the delay in re- 
reiving dispatches and getting them upon 
the wires is most extraordinary. . The hotels, 
though large and spacious, are not by any 
means up to the standard of Northern 
houses of equal capacity, although the markets 
of Richmond are bragged about by all Virgin- 
jans. One blessing the city enjoys which New- 
York does not. The hack service is abundant 
and cheap, a passenger being conveyed be- 
tween any two points in the central part of 
the city fora quarter of a dollar. 
Senator Mahone was found in his work- 
Bhop, the front room of his modest home in 
Petersburg... The windows of the room, 
reaching to the floor of the piazza in front, 
were open, and the Readjuster leader, a small, 
slight man, with deep-set gray eyes and long 
gray beard, in his “shirt sleeves,” and wearing 
& broad-brimmed grass hat, sat within smoxing 
a portentously large cigar. On entering and 
presenting a letter of introduction, which was 
pleasantly acknowledged, he turned to a gen- 
sleman who reclined on a sofa near by, with 
one leg carelessly thrown across its arm, and 
Introduced him as Mr. Riddleberger, the 
Ruthor of the Readjusting bill, now so famili- 
arly known, by name at least, to every- 
body who reads about the Virginia contest. 
A glance around the room was sufficient to 


enable one to see that it was indeed a work- 
thop. On the table lay a map of Virginia, 
torn with frequent use, and scattered about 
were packages and loose heaps of letters and 
newspapers. Senator Mahone had not learned 
what sort of platform the Bourbons had 


adopted, and while he was inquiring about it, 


not, however, with eagerness, Capt. John S. 
Wise, of Richmond, one of the most brilliant, 
active, and effective Readjuster speakers, 
came in to announce the nominations of the 
Funders and to read the platform. Senator 


Mahone seemed to know before it was read 


exactly what sortof declarations it would con- 


tain, but listened, and made brief remarks as 
the reading proceeded. When it was finished, 
he calmly declared it to be a mass of platitudes, 
nk dodging of issues presenting nothing new, 
and absurd in proposing to unify the debt on 


the basis of a3 per cent, bond which it was 
not certain the State could pay. 


The nominations interested him much more 


than the platform, and these he regarded as 
tmcongruous and weak. Daniel was the typi- 
tal Bourbon, and not only that, but it would 
be remembered that he was a Green- 


backer, and a Greenbacker ° when it 


seemed to answer a selfish purpose to, 


be on that side. The record referred to, 
fit was ascertained, was in part as foilows: 
On Sept. 2, 1878, Major Daniel, in a letter to 
the Richmond Dispatch, denying a report that 
he intended to bolt the Conservative nominat- 


Ing convention, which was about to name J, 


Randolph Tucker, when Daniel was anxious 


for the nomination himself, wrote: ‘‘If the 
people, by themselves or their delegates, de- 
cline to adopt my views, I must yield to theirs. 
[f they concur, I presume Mr. Tucker will 
yield to them or decline to take a representa- 


tive position which he cannot fill, But I have 


no idea of sucharesult. I believe Mr, Tucker is 
with us—expect to vote for him—and hope to 
see him et elected on the Green- 
back ticket.” r. Daniel wanted more money 
and was against resumption, which he labored 
to demonstrate as impracticable. Judge Har- 
ris, of Rockingham, who was so anxious to 
have Barbour nominated for Lieutenant-Gov- 
srnor, and who moved the nomination of 
Daniel by acclamation in 1878, wrote a letter 
declaring that he “advocated paying the 
original outstanding 5.20 bonds—$450,000,000— 
in greeubacks, according to the contract, thus 
giving tothe people that much more curren- 
cy.”’ He talked like a Readjuster, for he said: 
**Thave been, and am now, in favor of the 
readjustment of the debt—an adjustment 
* * * which shall bring the annual interest 
upon our entire indebtedness within the reve- 
nues of the State derived from the present 
rate of taxation, and to do equal justice to all 
classes of public creditors.” For this purpose 
he favored legislation, and complained because 
the Governor had vetoed the Barbour Funding 
bill. 

Lighting a fresh cigar, and sitting by the ta- 
ble, on which lay spread out the map of Vir- 
zinia, Senator Mahone talked along freely 
about the field of a in which he is at 
work with every indication of complete mas- 
very of the subject. He knows the geography 
of the State minutely, and, more than that, he 
is acquainted with the political condition 
of every town. This nowledge makes 
it possible for him to manage his 
campaign as few other men_ could. 
With a strong, well-balanced judgment, he has 
guided the movement which he believes will 
liberalize Virginia with rare skill. ?He is 
earnest in his declaration not to stop until the 
old Bourbon lines and practices are ended and 
Virginia is released from the political evils 
which have kept her behind all adjacent States 
and aimost as impenetrable and unprogressive 
as the Chinese. Having seen the injury in- 
flicted upon the State by proscriptive laws and 
practices, and having fruitlessly endeavored 
to correct the ills complained of within tne 
Democratic Party, he had decided that the 
only way out of the difficulty was to combine 
all the progressive men in the State to break 
up theold order of things. The case presented 
to him is a bad one to look at, and would dis- 

a mau of less tenacity of purpose. Havin 
accomplished the almost incredible act o 
‘bringing the progressive Democrats together 
in convention, in which the rights of the col- 
ored people. were recognized freely and a 


 redastion of the rate of imtergst, will be 


broad platform of principles adopted, he found 
that while the old prejudice has been disavowed 
it was still alive, and in some parts of theState, 
when it came to nominations for the Legisla- 
ture, there was a disposition to ignore the un- 
derstanding that the majority should prevail. 
Wherever any such disposition has become 
known, it has yielded upon a reference to the 
declaration of .principles set forth, and no 
trouble is anticipated from that cause, 

Senator Mahone has full confidence that he 
will succeed. Although the Jorgensen and 
Dezendorf' Republicans are making great ef- 
forts to send et delegates to the 
Lynchburg Convention from every district, 
he believes that that convention will approve 
the Readjuster ticket, and that an alliance will 
be made that will succeed even if Jorgensen 
and his friends lead a Republican bolt, 


EK, G. D, 
———_— @——— 
DEMOCRATS BEGINNING WORK. 

' Danvit_e, Va., Aug. 6.—The Conserva- 
tive Democracy of Virginia began the 
campaign here to-night by’ a_ grand 
mass-meeting, which enthusiastically in- 
dorsed the nomination of the Hon. 
John W. Daniel for Governor, his asso- 
ciates on , the State ticket, and the plat- 
form of the party. At the. close of 
the meeting the entire assemblage, attended 
by a brass band, proceeded to the residence 
of the Mayor of the city, where Major Daniel 
is a guest, having. arrived here to-day, 
and serenaded him as the next 
Governor of Virgima. The gathering 
at the Mayor’s house was ve large. In 
response to the serenade ajor Daniel 
made a _ short speech in which he 
outlined the campaign he intends 
tomake. He declared himself the firm friend 
of public schools, and pronounced any asser- 
tion to the contrary absolutely false. He 
said the debt question was already set- 
tled by the increased prosperity of the 
State. He goes hence to-morrow to Henry 
Court-house, where he will meet Col. Cameron, 
the Readjusters’ candidate, in discussion on 
Monday. The Major proposes to follow up the 
campaign vigorously. 


EEE 


RAILROAD WORK AND PLANS. © 


A CONNECTION WITH THE MEXICAN SYSTEM 
a. —-DENVER AND RIO GRANDE EXTENSION. 


' Ciry oF Mexico, Aug. 6.—The official 


Journal announces that a connection has been es- 
tablished between the Mexican Central Railroad 
Company and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
Railroad Company. 

Denver, Col., Aug. 6.—The opening of the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Railroad to Durango, 450 miles 
from this city, in South-western Colorado, was 
celebrated there yesterday. Thisis the completion 
of one of the several extensions of that road now 
being constructed in this State. The extension just 
finished is 200 miles long, beginning at Alamosa, on 
the Rio Grande River, and terminating in the 
Animas Valley. In this yalley there are immense 
coal deposits 100 miles wide. The valley is 
also the natural southern outlet for the rich mining 
district of San Juan County, which has been little 
developed, owing to the want of a ge transporta- 
tion facilities. Other extensions will tap SanJuan 
County on the east and north, a region covering an 
area equal in extent to the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and intersected by various mountain 
regions and, traversed by many rivers. At present 
2,000 men are empioyed on these extensions, and 
about three miles of track are laid daily. In April, 
1880, 387 miles of road were operated. On the Ist 
of this month 795 miles were in operation, showing 
that during the last 16 months 458 miles of road 
have been completed. These roads are being built 
in a mountainous country, and will tap a section 
of the State rich in mineral resources. Eight hun- 
dred and fifty miles more of roads are now under 
contract, and the construction is being pushed as 
far asthe Utah border. The extension to Gunni- 
son City will be completed on Monday next. The 
other extensions to the mining camps are being 
pressed forward to completion before the early 
snow. The increase in the number of miles of 
road operated, and the great development of the 
industries of the State, have caused a proportional 
{nerease in the railroad earnings. In 1880 the gross 
earnings for the seven months ended July 31 were 
$1,439,460 40, and for the same period in 1881 ‘they 
were $3,104,042 87, The net earnings for the first 
six months in 1880 were $520,218 58, and for the first 
six months of this year $1,173,839 65. 

WINNIPEG, Manitoba, Aug. 6.—Additional partic- 
ulars to those already telegraphed have been as- 
certained respecting the business transacted by the 
Canada Pacific Railway Directors at their meeting 
here. The prices at which lands are to be sold oc- 
—- the Directors’ attention, Actualsettlement 
will be encouraged by selling at $2 50 peracre, with 
50 per cent. rebate on all lands brought under cul- 
tivation within three years. A higher price will be 
charged non-settlers to discourage land-sharks and 
speculators. Elevators are to be erected ut all im- 
portant points along the company’s line, for which 


grounds will be leased at nominal rates to the per- 
sons building them. The Land Commissioners are 
organizing a Land Department of the road. It will 
be open this month, and sales of land will begin. 
President Villard, of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, is expected to visit Winnipeg again soon. 
His visit is bolieved to be in connection with the 
Manitoba and South-western Colonization Rail- 
way, a road that would have direct connection 
with his. The construction of the South-western 


Railway is proceeding actively. A hundred thou- 
sand ties have been advertised for. 
i 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TUTORS AND PUPILS. 
» AsBURY Park, N. J., Aug. 6.—At to-day’s 
session of the Presbyterian Sabbath-School Assem- 
bly, after the usual morning prayers and the pri- 
mary teachers’ institute, a conference of the clergy 


and Superintendents of Sabbath-schools was held 


in the Tabernacle, The subject under discussion 
was ‘‘ The Preservation of our American Sabbath.” 


Addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. J. Howard, 


Smith and the Rev. Yates Hickey. The 
children’s meeting, at 10 o’clock, was con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. C. Wells, Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Synod. Atthe same hour Prof. 
8. A. Espey presided ata meeting of the normal 


class, and at 11 o'clock a meeting was held in the 


Tabernacle, at which addresses were made by the 
Rey. George C. Seibert, the Rev. Dr. G.S. Mott, 
and the Rev. Dr. A. W. Atterbury. The morning 
lecture was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Herrick John- 
son, of Chicago. In the afternoon, after the **An- 
them Chorus’’ by Prof. Case’s choir, addresses were 
made by the Rev. Dr. C. E. Knoxand the Hon. T. 
V. Carter. In the evening a teachers’ meeting, 
conducted by R. C. Ogden, was followed by a sa- 


cred concert by the New-Orleans Singers, (colored.) 


This closed the day’s programme, To-morrow’s 
services will be devoted to revivals. 
oh 
~ DISPUTE ABOUT GRAIN STANDARDS. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 6.—Two days ago 
@ committee of grain -inspectors,’ appointed 
for the purpose, presented to the Board 


of Directors of the Merchants’ Ex- 


change samples of the standard grades 


of wheat for the present year, which were accepted 
by the board. To-day a number of exporters. 
millers, and flour ealers resented a pro- 
test against the new standards on the ground 
that they are lower than those that have pre- 
viously prevailed, and caloulated to injure the ex- 
port and milling business of the city. There will 
probably be a sharp contest gyer the matter. 


— rr 


SPOTTED TAIL SHOT DEAD BY CROW DOG. 
DrEapwoop, Dakota, Aug. 6.—A special to 
the Pioneer from the Pine Ridge Agency, 
Nebraska, says: “Crew Dog, Captain of 
the Police at the Rosebud Agency, shot 
and instantly killed Spotted Tail about 
3 o'clock yesterday afternoon. There had been 
ill-feeling between them for some time. Crow 
Dog went to Fort Niobrara to await further devel- 
opments. Trouble is apprehended.” 
ee 
THR LATE EX-GUV. BAGLEY. 
DeETROIT, Mich., Aug. 6.—The remains of 
ex-Gov. Bagley lay in state at the City Hall here 
this afternoon and evening, where they were 
visited by thousands of citizens. The body was 
accompanied from the house to the City Hall by a 
delegation of children from the Roman Catholic 
Orpban Asylum in this city, to which institution 
the late Governor’s benefactions had been numer- 
ous. 
arr 
INDIGNANT RAILWAY LABORERS. 
THOROLD, Ontario, Aug. 6.—Nicholson,. the 
contractor, doing work for the Great Western 
Railway, here, got behind with his men, 75 in num- 
ber, and they stopped work. He offered to pay 
them off at the rate of 20 cents on the dollar, but 
the men rejected the offer and, trouble being im- 
minent, the Police force have been increased to 
preserve the peace. 
nent neni‘ ooneenneRED 


A UNIVERSITY IN NEED OF MONEY.5 the 
MontTREAL, Quebec, Aug. 6.—The Chancel- 
lor of McGill University has made a public appeal 


for $150,000 to carry on the work of education ef- 
ficiently. Tre deficiency this year. yt 9 a the 


NEW-YORK, SUNDAY, AUGUST 7, 1881.----TRIPLE SHEET, 


MATTERS IN WASHINGTON 


THE POLITICAL PLANS’ OF GEN. 
_ CHALMERS. 

ANNOUNCING HIMSELF A CANDIDATE FOR 
SENATOR LAMAR’S SEAT—SEEKING, NOT 
ELECTION, BUT GREENBACK SYMPA- 
THY IN AN EXPECTED STRUGGLE TO 
RETAIN HIS PLACE IN CONGRESS. 

Wasuineton, Aug. 6.—A letter has been 
received here from Gen. Chalmers, of Missis- 
sipvi, in which he announces that he will bea 
candidate for the United States Senate against 

Mr. Lamar, whose term will expire with the 

Forty-seventh Congress. Gen. Chalmers, it 

appears, has put himself forward as the repre- 

sentative of the Greenback element of the 

Mississippi Democracy, and is working to 

secure the election of candidates for 

the Legislature who are imbued with 

Greenback notions, Gen. Chalmers has repre- 

sented for several years the celebrated ‘* Shoe- 

string” District in the House of Kepresenta- 
tives, and was again returned to the Forty- 
seventh Congress, although he was clearly de- 

feated by his Republican competitor, John R. 

Lynch. The law of Mississippi requires that 

ballots shall contain no distinguishing mark or 

device. This law was passed in the interest of 
the Democracy and in order that colored men 
who could not read might be deceived into 
putting Democratic tickets into the ballot-box, 
the Republican tickets, prior to the passage of 
the law, having printed on the outide an eagle 
or some other mark by which they could be 
readily distinguished from the opposition 
ticket. At the last election for President and 
members of Congress the Republican tickets 


contained no distinguishing mark what- 
ever. Chalmers was defeated by a large 


majority, but before the count was made and. 


declared a claim was made on his behalf that 
the Republican tickets cast in certain counties, 
to the number of nearly 5,000, should be 
thrown out, on the ground that they contained 
adevice forbidden by law. The alleged de- 
vice consisted of three printers’ dashes, used 
to separate the names of the national candi- 
dates from the names of the candidates for 
Presidential Electors. Notwithstanding the 
protest of many of the better class of Demo- 
crats, the Election Commissioners threw out 
over 5,300 ballots, and thus certified to Chal- 
mers’s election. 

Lynch has served notice of contest, and 
there can be no doubt that he willbe given 
the seat to which he was legally chosen by a 
large majority. Chalmers is afraid that he 
will be summarily fired out of Congress as 
soon as @ committee can examine the facts, 
the House being Republican by a few votes. 
In the hope, however, of enlisting the sympa- 
thy and aid of Greenback members, Chalmers 
has devised a campaign against Senator La- 
mar. His Senatorial canvass is to be prose- 
cuted, not with any expectation of securing a 
seat in the Senate, but in the hope that 
by this means he will induce the Greenbackers 
of the House to assist him to retain a seat to 
which he was not elected. His flank movement 
will not succeed. Gen. Chalmers is not likely 
to be the succeessor of Senator Lamar, but even 
in that event he will fail to retain a seat in the 
Forty-seventh Congress, to which he was ille- 
gally returned by one of most unblushing out- 
rages ever perpetrated even in Mississippi. 

——_>__—_. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CONDITION. 
THE EFFECT OF THE EXCESSIVE HEAT—A 
SLIGHT INCREASE OF TEMPERATURE, 

’ Wasuineton, Aug.6.—The increased tem- 
perature of the President, as announced in the 
8 o’clock bulletin to-night, caused some un- 
easiness in the public mind, notwithstanding 


that the other conditions were reported as 


being favorable. The surgeons say, however, 
that there are no unfavorable symp- 
toms; but that on the contrary the Presi- 
dent was as well to-day and so continues 
to-night as during the previous days of the 


present week, The wound was carefully ex- 


amined to-night after the rise in temperature 


was ascertained,. but no cause for the unex- 
pected increase was discovered. The pus was 
found to be perfectly healthy, and discharging 
in sufficient quantities, and everything ap- 
peared to be moving satisfactorily. The rise 
In temperature is therefore attributed to the 


excessive heat of the day, which marked 


90° in the President's room at one time 
during the afternoon. The temperature of 
the room could have been reduced by the 
ventilating apparatus by closing the windows, 
and thus excluding the outside air, but this 
was not deemed advisable by the surgeons, 
who all agree that there is nothing significant 
in the rise of temperature to nearly 102°, and 


they are confident that the examination to- 


morrow morning will show the usual marked 
abatement compared with the report of to- 
night. After the dressing of the wound there 
was a reduction in pulse and temperature. 
Dr. Agnew arrived at 10 o’clock to-night. Dr. 
Hamilton will remain until to-morrow night 
or Monday morning, 


8:30 A. M.—The President has passed an ex- 


cellent night, sleeping sweetly the greater 
part of the time without the aid of morphia 
or any other anodyne. This morning he is 
cheertul, and all the indications promise 
another favorable day. Pulse, 92; temper- 
ature, 98.4"; respiration, 18. 


FRANK H, HAMILTON, 


D. W. BLiss. 


J, K. BaRNegs. 
J. J. WOODWARD. 
ROBERT REYBURN. 
iS 
7 P. M.—The President passed_a comfort- 
able morning, his symptoms general 
condition being quite satisfactory, At 12:30 


P.M. his pulse was 100; temperature, 98.5"; 


respiration, 19. During the afternoon he com- 
lained somewhat of the weather, the extreme 
eat being such that it was found impracti- 
cable to keep the temperature of his room 
much below 90° without closing the windows 
and doors, which was not thought prudent. 
The afternoon rise of temperature began as 


late as yesterday, but has been higher, though 
unaccompanied by dryness of skin. At 7 P. 
M. his pulse was 102; temperature, 101.8°; res- 
piration. 19, The appearance of the wound 
at the evening dressing was, however, good, 
and there has been no interruption to the flow 
of pus. FrRaNK H. HaMILToON, 
D. W. BuIss. 

J. K. Barnes. 

J. J. Woopwarp. 
RoBERT REYBURN. 
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NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 6, 1881. 
Secretary Blaine expects to leave here on 
Monday for a short visit to New-England. 


Secretary Lincoln will return to Rye Beach, 
N. H., to-morrow afternoon, accompanied by 
his wife, who will remain there some weeks. 
Secretary Lincoln will be away only a few 
days, however. 

All the papers in the Whittaker case are 
with Gen. Swaim, Judge-Advocate-General. 
They are exceedingly voluminous, and, owing 
to his close confinement at the bedside of the 
President, he has been unable as yet to review 
the findings of the court. The verdict will not 
be made public until it has been approved by 
the President, and Gen. Swaim declines to in- 
timate what its nature is. 

Mr. Heap, Chargé d’Affaires of the United 
States Legation at Constantinople, writes to 
the Department of State, under date of July 
16, 1881, that the Turkish decree against the 
importation of American pork into the Otto- 
man dominions has passed into oblivion and 
become virtually a dead letter, and that a 
large consignment of American hams which 
arrived:soon after the date of the decree was, 
after passing the Custom-house inspection and 
paying the duties, entered for inspection. 

The Secretary of the Interior has appointed 
a commission to appraise the Government 
land at The Dalles, in Oregon, formerly em- 
braced in Fort Dalles Military Reservation. 
Mr. L. A. Luce, of the Assistant Attorney’s 


office, Chairman, Mr. W. H. Walker, of the 
General Land Office, and Mr. T. N. Davenport, 
of Oregon, form the Commission. Messrs. 
Luce and Walker, with Mr. Charles A Max- 
well, of the Indian Office, have also been de- 
tailed by the Secretary to negotiate an agree- 
ment with the Crow Indians in Montana. The 
party will leave Washington in afew days, 
going direct to the Crow Agency, and after 
completing the negotiations there, which are 
for right of way for the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way through the Crow Reservation, will pro- 
ceed to The Dalles in Oregon. 


ES SEF 
ECONOMY IN POSTAL SERVICE. 
WasHIneTon, Aug. 6.—Second Assistant 
Postmaster-General Elmer reports a net re- 
duction in star route and steam-boat mail ser- 


vice during the month of July amounting to 
$314,664, and that the total amount of savings 
by reductions and discontinuances since Mareh 
4 is $1,381,442. 


ee 


CINCINNATI’S DIRTY STREETS. 


AGAIN IN CITY HANDS AFTER A DEPLORABLE 
EXPERIENCE WITH “pOLITICAL CON- 
TRACTORS. 


CincinnatTI, Aug. 6.—After a long experi- 
ence with streets in wretched repair, the city au- 
thorities of Cincinnati authorized, by the aid of 
a special act of the Legislature, the letting of the 
work to the lowest bidder. Underthe old planthe 
city had done the work itself, but owing to the great 
amount of political influence that operated in the 
employment and the slight interest which they 
took in the work, the streets over a large portion 
of the City were left for long periods to 
take care of themselves. It was thought 
that if the work was let out for a 


term of five years, these difficulties would be 
overcome, and tne money annually appropriated for 
the repair of the streets would be applied to that 
purpose in such a way as to be of some benefit 
to the city. The contracts were accordingly let 
to the lowest bidders, but the same influences were 
at work. The contractors were politicians who 
had no intention of filling their agreements, with 
the City Council with them in their stealing, and 
the streets nave been allowed to full into still 
worse repair than they found them. Last Win- 
ter they became so bad that the Legislature 
was appealed to, and an act secured enabling the 
Board of Public Works to cancel the contracts of 
Gelinquent contractors and to withhold pay without 
the fatal formality of sending their action to the 
Council. By means of this act several contractors 
have been got rid of and their pay, orso much as 
a es coming then, withheld—about $40,000 
n all. 

The other contracts are expiring, or will expire 
this Fall, and the question now comes up, what 
plan shall be nextadopted? At the meeting of the 
board, the opinion was expressed, and it was 
tacitly agreed, that the work shouid be again done 
by the city. The board, which includes competent 
and honorable men, believes that with its present 
powers itcan put the streets in a creditable con- 


dition without difficulty with the present appro- 
priations. 
+ mri 


BOASTFUL ARKANSAS OUTLAWS. 
pean AS 

THREATENING TO SAVE THEIR FRIENDS AT 
ANY COST. 

LittLe Rock, Ark., Aug. 6.—The trial of 
Isom and Peyton, for the assassination of Matthews, 
is advancing at Perryville slowly. Five witnesses 
have been examined of the 58 summoned. 
Friends of the accused men openly boast that 
they will rescue them if committed by the 
Court. Anarmed guard of Militia protects Judge 
Harris’s house. The outlaws swear they will take 
Harris’s life as soon as the Militia is withdrawn, A 
desperate state of affairs exists, and trouble is an- 
ticipated when the court meets, Monday. When 
asked why he did not leave here, as his 
life was in jeopardy, Judge Harris replied: ‘Iam 


anold man. The property Ihave has been made 
by hard work. I cannot seil it for anything 
like its real value. I am too old to make 
another start. This is why I don’t leave.’ During 
the progress of the trial the Militia are not permit- 
ted to approach theC ourt-house. In con- 
versation this evening with Tue Trmes’s re- 
porter, Gov. Churchill declared his in- 
tention to put down the outlaws and 
protect the life and property of every citizen {f he 
had to call out every man in the State. 
The outlaw. element is in the major- 
ity, and there will doubtless be blood 
spilled before the matter is settled. 
Newell, Acting Quartermaster, arrived in the city 
to-night for the purpose of arranging for addi- 


tional supplies for the troops. From the looks of 


things the Militia will be kept at Perryville for 
three or four weeks, 


— rr 


LOSSES BY FIRE. 


On Friday evening a fire broke out in a 
frame dwelling on Prospect-street, Quarry Hill, 
town of Northfield, Staten Island, This building 
was owned and occupied by William Wheeler. 
The house was partially burned, and a barn in the 
rear, With its contents, was entirely destroyed. 
The flames communicated to the adjoining two- 
story frame dwelling, owned by Michael McGill 
and occupied by Eaward Lawler. This building 
was also destroyed. The total loss is about $10,000. 

The side-wheel steamer Flour City, owned 
by J. H. Barry, Rochester, N. Y., caught fire at 4 
o'clock yesterday morning, at Clayton, N. Y. The 
crew failing to extinguish the flames, the boat was 
cut adrift. After she had burned 45 minutes a 
Canadian steam-tug, the McArthur, went to her 
and put the fire out. The cabin and all the upper 
works were burned. 

The steam dressing lumber mill, at Richford. 
Vt., belonging to White, Clarkson & Co., of New- 
Haven, was. burned yesterday. The mill was 
leased to J, F. Smith, who loses $4,600 in machin- 


ery, The total loss is $15,000; insurance, $10,000, 


The Galvaston News has a special, dated 
Aug. 5, trom Palestine, Texas, stating that a fire 


Thursday night destroyed two frame blocks, The 
loss is $80,000; insurance about $1:',600. 


WIND, RAIN, AND HAIL. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 6.—In a heavy 


stormat noon to-day lail-stones of the average 


size of marbles fell, damaging skylights. Right 
quarts of stone were gathered from a canvas six 
feet square. Some were picked up measuring from 
8 to 434 inches in circumference. 

DvuBUuQvE, lowa, Aug. 6.—A storm swept over 
this city last night, terminating the heated term. 
The rain fell in torrents foran hour, and the wind 


blew furiously, but no damage is reported, The 
storm was severe all along the river. 


Scranton, Penn., Aug. 6.—A storm of great se- 
verity prevailed here all day. At noon the light- 
ning was terrific and was accompanied by wind 
and hail. The hail-stones were unusually large 
and broke many panes of glass. An electric bolt 
struck the Academy of Music, in the centre of the 
city, and sent _ the slates from the roof fiying in ail 
directions. The bolt entered the building and was 
conducted by an iron rod down the main stairway, 
tearing laths and plaster in its course, and scatter- 
ing the débris through the balcony. A carpenter 
named Tice, who was working there, was stunned, 
and the screw-driver was carried out of his hands 
to the stage, a distance of 50 feet. A school build- 
ing in Hyde Park was also struck by lightning. 
During a lull in the storm the heat was intense, the 
thermometer running rapidly up to 100°. 

WaTERTOWN, N. Y., Aug. 6.—A terrific storm of 
wind, rain, thunder, and lightning passed over this 
section this afternoon doing much damage to prop- 
erty and prostrating telegraph lines on all sides. 
sre buildings were struck by lightning and 

urned. 

CuatTHam, New-Brunswick, Aug. 6.—During a 
fierce storm of hail, lightning, and thunder, 
the roof of Muirhead’s large freight shed was 
struck by lightning in three places. The light- 
ning also entered the building and fired it 
inside, but the flames were extinguished. The 
Captain of the steamer New Era. lying at her dock, 
was struck to the deck, and was unable to move 
foralong time. Several of the crew were also 
prostrated. 

Derroit, Mich., Aug. 6.—Copious rains have 
fallen throughout this State to-day, rescuing the 
crops and grass from threatened destruction. and 
extinguishing the forest fires that had been ravag- 
ing large sections in the northern part of the State 
and threatening destruction to the standing pine. 

ee 
SHOT FROM AN AMBUSH. 

NASHVILLE, Tenn., Aug. 6.—A McKinzie 
special to the Banner says that on July 11 Robert 
Osborn and his son shot and seriously wounded 
Frank Pate and his son Willis in Weekley 
County. Osborn and his son were arrested, eharged 
with assault with intent to kiil. They were also 
placed under bonds to keep the peace, and 
were to have been tried on Aug. 12. Both were 
in town yesterday, leaving the place about sundown 
for home. On the way, and when within 200 yards 
of their home. they were ambushed by unknown 
men and their bodies completely riddled with 
bucx-shot. The father was struck with 16 and the 
boy with 22. Both died instantly. 


—— rr 

INTERNATIONAL SCULLING MATCH. 

Lonpon, Aug. 6.—The Sportsman invites 
entries from America or elsewhere fora race for 


the Sportsman Championship of England Challenge 
Cup, of the value of 200 guineas, to be sculled on 
the Tvne. on the Uth and 2th of Sartambar, 


Major : 


AFFAIRS IN FOREIGN LANDS 


Cees 
IRELAND BETWEEN AGITATORS 
AND REFORMERS. ~. 
THE MAIMED LAND BILL—OUTRAGES IN 
IRELAND DURING JULY—A WARNING 
TO THE PRINCE OF WALES—MR. BRAD- 
LAUGH’S CASE, 

Lonpon, Aug. 6.—The Pall Mall Gazette 
this evening says: ‘‘ The Land bill as it re- 
turns from the House of Lords is maimed and 
impaired. It is absolutely essential for the 
sake of England and Ireland and the Liberals 
and Conservatives that a measure which the 
Government will be called upon to carry out 
should be the measure they have recommend- 
ed, andnot ascheme by men who disapprove 
of the very principles on which it rests.” 

An official return gives the number of agra- 
rian outrages committed in Ireland during the 
month of July as 259, including 4 firings at 
persons, 11 assaults, 20 arsons, 17 cattle maim- 
ings, 155 intimidations, and 25 cases of injury 
to property. 

Arumor isin circulation that the Prince of 
Wales has been advised not to give dinners on 
board his yacht at Osborne, which has been 
the usual custom during his stay at the Isle of 
Wight, because of supposed Fenian design. 

A deputation from a Liberal club waited 
on Sir Charles Dilke, Under Foreign Secre- 
tary, to request him to vote for a motion, of 
which Mr. Labouchere (Advanced Liberal) has 
given notice, to rescind the resolutions pro- 
hibiting Mr. Bradlaugh from taking his seat 
in the House of Commons. Sir Charles Dilke 
replied that there would be a Cabinet Council 
to-day, at which future steps in regard to Mr. 
Bradlaugh would be considered, but he be- 
lieved that no attempt would be made this 
session to alter the Parliamentary Uatbs law. 
It Mr. Labouchere’s motion was brought for- 
ward, which was not likely, he would vote 
for it. ; 

The Morning Post says: ‘‘ A public com- 
pany, with a capital of £4,000,000, is about to 
be formed, with the aid of large city finan- 
ciers, for the purpese of acquiring and re- 
claiming waste lands in Ireland and for other 
purposes connected with agriculture in’ Ire- 
land.” 

A meeting of 15,000 persons at Northampton 
was addressed by Mr. Bradlaugh to-day, who 
had his arm in a sling and was suffering 
from erysipelas. He said if his con- 
stituency continued to trust him he would 
keep on in the struggle as long as _ he lived. 
He denounced the conduct of the House of 
Commo’,;, and expressed his determination to 
win and to punish his opponents. The speech 
was received with great cheering. 

—aS 


THE FRENCH IN AFRICA. 

A NOTE FROM THE PORTE—RUMORS OF THE 
SENDING OF FRENCH TROOPS TO THE 
COAST. 

Lonpon, Aug. 6.—A ° Vienna‘ dispatch 
says: ** The Porte will deliver a note immedi- 
ately to the powers endeavoring to remove all 
ground or cause for misunderstanding with 
France in regard to Tripoli. The dispatch of 
Turkish troops to Tripoli is defended on the 


ground of the necessity of securing the safety 
of the Tripolitens.” 

The Morning Post says: ‘‘ We learn from 
Marseilles that the French Government has 
requested a steam-boat company to place at 


the disposal of the military authorities several 
steamers tor the conveyance of troops to 
Africa. 1t is calculated that 90,000 Francs- 
Tireurs are scattered along the North African 
coasts. It is proposed to dispatch 50,000 
French troops to Atrica before October. 

PaRIs, Aug. 6.—The statement relative to 
the proposed dispatch of 50,000 French troops 
to Africa before October is semi-officially de- 
nied, 

Maprip, Aug. 6.—£l Liberal (newspaper) 
says: *‘The Spanish Consul at Tunis, having 
investigated the circumstances of the capture 
of Sfax, admits that the Vice-Consul, acting 
on the spur of the moment, unintentivnaliy 


exaggerated the misconduct of the French 
troops.” 
——:" 


TOPICS OF INTEREST ABROAD. 


Lonpon, Aug. 8.—The Viceroy of India 
telegraphs as follows: ‘‘A native messenger 
who has returned froin Kandahar reports that 


Ayoob Khan is making preparations for an 
advance on Kabul.” 


A meeting was held here yesterday to fur- 
ther the scheme of holding an international 
fisheries exhibition in London in 1883. The 
Marquis of Exeter presided. Sir John A. 


Macdonald, the Canadian Premier, addressed 


the meeting in support of thescheme. He 


said he could confidently state that the news 
that itis intended to hold such an exhibition 
would be hailed with great pleasure in Canada, 
where the fishing interests are so immense. He 
kad no doubt that his colleagues would 


cordially support the idea, A commiteee was 


appointed to make the necessary arrangements 
for the exhibition. 


At the farewell meeting to-day of the 
World’s Convention of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, addresses were madeby Sir 
John Kennaway, member of Parliament; Prof. 


Gladstone, the Rev, Dr. John Hall, of New- 


York; Mr. Russell Sturges, of Boston, and 


others. The convention has been a great suc- 


cess. The sum of $4,000 was pledged to begin 
a work in Great Britain similar to that of the 
International Committee in America. 

Gen. Noyes, ex-Minister to France, has left 


Paris, He will sail in the Inman Line steamer 


City of Richmond from Liverpooi on Aug. 9 
for New-York. 

Mr. John McCullough, the tragedian, is 
among the passengers by the Guion_ Line 
steamer Arizona, Capt. Murray, from Liver- 
pool, to-day, for New-York. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, of New-York and 
Pittsburg, Penn., an American citizen, but a 


native of Dunfermline, Scotland, has intimated 
to the custodian of the Dunfermline Abbey his 
desire to fill the large west window with 
stained glass. Mr. Carnegie has already 
given £13,000 for public baths and a free 
library in Dunfermline. 

The principal members of the International 
Medical Congress, now in session in London, 
were present at Folkestone to-day at the un- 
veiling, by Prof. Owen, of the statue of Har- 
vey, the discoverer of the circulation of blood. 

A Berlin correspondent says he is informed 
that the vessels Diogenes and Socrates, em- 
bargoed at Kiel, Prussia, were ordered for 
Gen. Pierola, the ex-Dictator of Peru, at the 
instigation of Montero, Pierola’s ‘* helpmate.”’ 
Another Berlin correspondent states that the 
owners of the vessels intend to proceed against 
the Government for their detention. 

Vanity Fair denies the report that the in- 
fant son of the Duke of Norfolk is blind. 

A St. Petersburg dispatch says: ‘It is an- 
nounced that M. Sabouroff, the Russian Am- 
bassador at Berlin, is to succeed Prince Lo- 
banoff as Ambassador at London.” 

- Sr. PretrersspurG, Aug. 6.—The imperial 
family and the Court arrived yesterday at the 
Peterhof Palace, the Summer residence. 

Foreigners in Russia have been invited to 
compete for the work of erecting a monument 
in the Kremlin at Moscow to the late Czar. 

Rome, Aug. 6.—The text of the Pope’s allo- 
cution is published. The Pope comments with 

reat warmth upon the responsibility of the 

tovernment for the recent disturbances in 
Rome. 

ee 
GAMBETTA AND THE FREIN HR SENATE 

Lonpon, Aug. 6.—The Paris newspapers 
Journal des Debats, the Nineteenth Century, 
the Paix, and the Parlément disapprove M. 
Gambetta’s suggestions in regard to the con- 
stitution of the French Senate. 

A Berlin correspondent, discussing M. Gam- 
betta’s speech at Tours Thursday night, says: 


“ Tho spéech gives no real programme. The 
chief passages contradict Bis former utter- 


ances, At Cahors he declared that the Senate was 
one of the supreme resources of the country, 
and that its constitution must not_be touched, 
as it was a source of strength. Yesterday he 
impliedly proposed the abolition of theSenate. 
Whatever form he employs to modify the 
mode of the election of the Senate, to interfere 
with the life Senators, or to deprive the Senate 
of any influence in financial questions, 1s 
virtual abolition. Such striking contradictions 
are not calculated to elevate the political spirit 
of the country. Itis more evident than ever 
than M. Gambetta must take a Ministerial office 
and create that homogeneous majority 
which the country can only elect if it has 
an avowed and active chief to direct 1t and 
introduce the great reforms he says himself 
the country wants, and which he has too 
long left to others the task of providing.” 
ee 


GLADSTONE ON ENGLISH POLICY. 
—_——o——— 

Lonvon, Aug. 6.—A. banquet was given 
to the Ministers at the Mansion House to-night. 
All the members of the Cabinet were present 
except Lord Granville and Sir William Har- 
court. Among the guests were Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and Sir John A. MacDonald, the Can- 
adian Premier. Mr. Gladstone, in reply to a 
toast to the Ministers, dwelt upon the painful 
scenes which sometimes disabled and dis- 
honored the noblest legislative assembly in the 
world. This state of affairs, he said, renders 
necessary adequate measures for improving 
the conditions of this great legislative 
instrument. The consequence has been 
that, though representatives of the people 
never before worked so hard, the result is 
most disappointing. After deploring the ne- 
cessity for the Coercion bill, he expressed the 
hope, though he might be premature in saying 
so, that at least one great measure will be 
placed on the statute-book. The matter, he said, 
is still uncertain and depends upon other hands. 
Referring to foreign politics, Mr. Gladstone 
said: ‘*‘In spite of some miscarriages, we be- 
lieve we are traveling on the way toward gen- 
eral peace. The Afghan strife is a painful 
lesson, confirming the conviction that it was 
an error to break up that united and inde- 
pendent kingdom. We trust our course will 
henceforth only leave in the Afghan mind im- 
pressions of our desire for their welfare.” 
Mr. Gladstone praised the loyalty of the 
Boers during the negotiations. He said there 
was no reason why the Transvaal under the 
shadow of British protection should not grow 
up in the enjoyment of the same advantages 
as the other colonies. Mr. Gladstone eulo- 
gized the action of Sir Gerge J. Goschen 
in the * Greek negotiations, and 
concluded his remarks with a reference to the 
British colonies, saying that there was no 


statesman worthy of the name but would al- 
most as soon think of renouncing the name of 
En 
of 


lishman as of renouncing the great duties 
ngland toward those real portions of the 
British Empire. 


ane ce 


CONNEZOTIOU?’S JUDICIARY. 


—@————. 


A PROPOSITION TO CORRECT THE EVILS IN 


THE LOWER COURTS. 

GREENWICH, Conn., Aug. 6.—For a long 
time past the prominent lawyers throughapt this 
State have felt that some change was necessary in 
what is known asthe Justice practice. Lawyers 
are now required to bring all civil cases, where the 
amount involved is less than $100, before a Justice 
ofthe Peace. The Justices, of course, get their 
fees for the trial of cases, and it is just here that 
most of the evil of the system comesin. The Jus- 
tices naturally want all the cases they can get 
brought before them. A lawyer who always 
brings his cases before a particular Justice will get 
all the benefit the Justice can possibly give him in 
his decision, and many cases are, therefore, almost 
decided before they are tried. The result is that 
many cases are carried up to the higher courts 
that might have been settled in one trial, and a 
larger bill of costs is created thereby, which often 
exceeds the amount for which the suit was 
brought. Atthe meeting of the State Bar Assoct- 
ation, held at Fenwick Hall, Saybrook, last week, 
the Committee on Jurisprudence, consisting of 
William Hamersley, Chairman; George H. Watrous, 
Charles E. Perkins, and Daniel Chadwick. report- 
ed ascheme for changing the court cystem of the 
State. The report sets forth the inadeauacy of the 


Justices’ courts and the Courts of Common Pleas 
systems. 


The proposition is to have aprimary court, to be 
called District Court, which will do away with the 
necessity of having Justices’ courts, and a large 
number of city courts, and eventually do away 
with the necessity for the Courts of Common Pleas, 
and relieve the Superiorand Supreme Courts of 
much business. The adoption of the system, itis 
thought, will give the people a fair tribunal for a 
speedy settlement of controversies, and enabie the 
State to formally dispose of complaints for minor 
offenses within a reasonably short time, thus se- 
curing efficient punishment and rendering possible 
the enforcement of some laws now a dead let- 
ter. The report was accepted, and  resolu- 
tions were adopted in accordance therewith 
advising that competent persons be _  ap- 
pointed by the State to collect information 
and propose a change of laws, and choosing Wil- 
liam Hammersley, Henry C. Robinson, Johnson T. 
Platt. Daniel Chadwick, John M. Hall, and Edward 
W. Seymour to appear before the next session of 
the General Assembly in regard thereto, In reply 
to a question asked a member of a prominent law 
firm in this part of the State as to how the lawyers 
in general favored the proposed change in the 
courts, he said: "I look upon any feasible plan to 
do away with the Justice practice with a good deal 
of favor, and so do thé majority of the other repu- 
table lawyers of the State. Why. the way the 

ractice is conducted now makesit very expensive 
‘or instance, we defended asuit brought for $60 


before a Justice. The case was carried to the 


higher court and occupied two weexs in {ts trial, 
and piled up a bill of vosts of $500, and, as we won 
the case, the plaintiff had to pay it. A vlan that 
can prevent entailing such expense as this wil? 


naturally be looked upon with much favor by those 
who have cases in the courts.”’ 


THE BARNUM FOUNTAIN AT BETHEL. 


GREENWICH, Conn., Aug. 6&.—Mr, P, T. 


Barnum, afew months ago, offered to present his 
native town—Bethel, Conn.—with a fountain, and 
at a meeting of the citizens the offer was ac- 
cepted. Mr. Barnum has procured the fountain. 
Arrangements have been made to have impressive 
ceremonies at its dedication, which will take place 
on Friday, Aug. 19. There will be & procession 
composed of Police, fire companies, citizens, and 


invited guests. The presentation speech will be 
delivered by Mr. Barnum, and the speech of ac- 
ceptance on bebalf of the borough by the Rev. G. 
F. Waters. Speeches will also be made by the 
Rev. John Lyon, of Bridgeport, B. G. Nortrop. of 
New-Haven, and others. The fountain, it is said, 
is only equaled in beauty by three others in the 
country. It was imported at a cost of several 
thousand dollars. The basin will be 60 feet in 
diameter, 
ee 


DROWNING CASUALTIES. 

Nyack, N. J., Aug. 6.—Garry Doremus, a 
bright little boy about 9 years old, was drowned in 
the river here last evening. He was sitting alone 
ina small boat near one of the docks, when he 


accidentally fell overboard. There was no one 
near by save a young girl, who was on the bank a 
short distance away. She ran at once to summon 
some one to rescue the little fellow. Henry 
Kirkpatrick, a brave lad, about 12 years old, 
hastened to the dock, and jumped intothe river 
at the point where the boy went down. He re- 
turned to the surface of the water with the body 
of the boy, but life was so nearly extinct that 
skillful medical aid proved of no avail. 

Ronpovut, N. Y., Aug. 6.—Two boys, William 
Smith and Jacob Schmederer, aged 11 and 14 years, 
respectively. and employed as slate-pickers at the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Docks, were found 
drowned in Rondout Creek this morning. 
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KEROSENE BAD FUEL IN A STOVE. 
Troy, Aug. 6.—Mary Hines, 10 years old, a 
daughter of Patrick Hines, of North Adams, was 
fatally burned at 10 o’clock this mosning while at- 
tempting to start a fire in a cook stove with kero- 


sene-oil. She had in her hands nearly a gallon of 
oil. It became too heavy for her and she drop 
itinto the stove. She suffered intensely until 1 
o'clock this afternoon when she died. She was 
preparing dinner, as her mother is dead and her 
father was working in the mills. 


Se 
POPPINGER OUT ON BAIL, 

SEasBRicat, N. J., Aug. 6.—Peter J. Pop- 
Pinger, the saloon-keeper who shot young Pintard 
through the body on Decoration Day, has been ad- 
mitted to bail by Judge Scudder, of the Supreme 
Court. The sum fixed is $10,000. Pintard is yetin 
@ precarious condition. 

a eee 

HOW QUICKLY CHICAGO PEOPLE Dik. 

Caicago, Ill., Aug. 6.—Tkere were 1,786 
deaths in Chicago during the month of July, 
against 963 in the preceding month and 1,342 in 
July. 1880. 
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__ PRICE FIVE CENTS. 
A BEAUTIFUL GIRLS FATE 


A MYSTERIOUS DEATH IN NEW 
oo HAVEN. 
MISS JENNIE CRAMER FOUND DEAD IN THE 
WATER NEAR THE ° CITY—EVIDENCH 
THAT SHE HAD FALLEN AMONG EVI 
COMPANIONS—SUSPICIONS OF MURDER. 
? New-Haven, Conn., Aug.: 6.—Jennie 
Cramer, who was acknowledged by all who 
knew her to be one of the prettiest girls in 
New-Haven, is dead. Her body was found 
at 5:30 o’clock this morning in the water on 
the Savin Rock shore, about four miles from 
this city. An oysterman discovered the body 
in about two feet of water, and took it te 
the shore, where it was.soon ajfter 
identified, although the face was bloated and 
had two bad bruises. The unfortunate girl 
was the daughter of a German cigar manufac- 
turer, whose place of business and home is at 
No. 179 Grand-street, this city. She did not 
appear in the first class of the society of the 
city, but her reputation for beauty was wide 
spread, and deservedly so. She was 20 years 
of age, petite, but by no means dwarfed, with 
flashing black eyes and a wealth of nut-brown 
hair, in keeping with a nose and mouth of 
exceeding delicacy and | beauty, and a com- 
plexion which in its \exceedmg softness 
and beauty was her most marked character- 
istic. The attractiveness of her face was en- 
hanced by the remarkable symmetry of her 
form. As her body lay in the. Morgue in West 
Haven to-day, the beauty for which she was 
noted had weli-nigh vanished, and the Coro- 
ner’s jury which had the case under investiga- 
tion saw only the bloated and bruised body of 
a young woman whose death they had good 
reason to suspect was the result of foul play. 

The father of tne girl, who forsome time hag 
been an invalid in consequence of an accident, 
identified the body before the jury. His state- 
ments after the identification were that since 
Thursday noon he had not seen his daughter 
alive. She wasthen at home with a woman 
who gave her name as Blanche Douglass and 
claimed to live at No. 175 Spring-street, New- 
York, adding that she was stopping 
at the Elliott House in this city, 
where Jennie had spent the night be- 
fore with her, they having returned 
late from a shore resort, and Jennie being un- 
willing to go home. The parents mistrusted 
this Douglass woman, but just as they decided 
to forbid their daughter to associate with hez 
they found that the two had left the house. 
The father then went to the Elliott House 
to reclaim his daughter, but Miss Douglass 
refused to see him, and sent him a 
message that Jennie had gone to New-York 
to visit her brother, whois a telegraph ope- 
rator there. The father informed the jury 
that he did not believe this, as his daughter 
was not prepared for such a trip, either with 
clothing or money. During the Coroner’s in- 
vestigation there was a medical examination 
of the girl’s body. The jury heard evi 
dence to the effect that at 3=& 
o’clock last evening Jennie was in a pavilion 
not far from where her body was found, with 
a young man and another girl. A woman 
who was up at 2 0’clock with a sick child was 
stated to have heard a woman scream _after 
midnight, and to haveseen, a few minutes 
later, a beach wagon containing two men and 
a@ woman driven rapidly toward the city. 

The father of the girl produced a number of 
letters which he had found among his daugh- 
ter’s effects. They were signed “J. M.,” and 
some were written on letter-heads of the dry 
goods house of E. Malley. All referred tc 
proposed pleasure parties, and one proposed a 
trip to Coney Island, the absence from this city 
to include two nights. James Malley is about 
24 years of age, and is a nephew of E. Malley, 
in whose store he is employed as clerk. Mr, 
Cramer states that James Malley has fre 
quently visited his daughter, and that the let: 
ters produced are from him. Malley denies 
having ever visited or written to the girl, and 
says he was at home in this city all of last 
evening. The presence of Miss Douglass in 


this city is explained_by the statement that 
she is engaged to Walter Malley, a son 


of Edward and a cousin of James, 
and came here for recreation. The inquest 


will be resumed Monday morning, when Miss 
Douglass and James Malley will be placed on 
the witness stand. James’s denials will be 
fully investigated, and, if sufficient ground 
appears, he will be placed under arrest. 
Whether death was the result of suicide or 
murder ig the question agitating all New- 


Haven this evening, and the general belief is 


that the former theory is improbable. A well 
known citizen states this evening that between 
8 and 9 o’clock Thursday morning he saw the 
Cramer girl coming from Malley’s house 
This directlv contradicts one of the statements 
of the Douglass woman. 
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CAMPAIGN IN MISSISSIPPI, 
\f Tt jg sitivole 
New-Orueans, Aug. 6.—It is positively 
known here that Col. Barksdale’s name was 
withdrawn from the Mississippi Democratic 
Convention with the distinct understanding 


and promise of the Lowry support of Barks- 
dale for the Senatorial seat now heid by 


Lamar, The triumph of Lowry in the con- 


vention over Stone, the incumbent, seems to 
guarantee Lamar’s defeat. The Greenback- 
ers will hold a convention on Aug. 24 and the 
Republicans on Aug. 25, and it is predicted 
they will put up a joint ticket and give Lowry 
a lively campaign. 


THAT REMARKABLE FENIAN RAY. 
Troy, N. Y.,, Aug. 6.—William Kennedy, of 


this city, is reported to have invented the sinking 
apparatus of the Fenian ram now in New-York 
Bay. Keanedy says the ram isa miniature modei 
with a defect which can be remedied by an inven 
tion known only to one man. The larger vessei 
will carry 40 men, can be provisioned for six 
months, can run seven miles an hour, and can stay 


1,000 feet under water for four hours, and after 1¢ 


minutes’ respite on the water can go down again 
for four hours more. It was coneeived three years 
ago. Kennedy is 50 years old, and was born in Ire- 
land. He has 19 medals and 21 diplomas for scale 
making and is an enthusiastic Fenian. 





KILLED BY A BOLT OUT A CLEAR SKY. 
CHARLESTON, 8. C., Aug. 6.—A letter to the 


Neus and Courier from the western part of Darling: 
ton County, this State, gives an account of a terri- 
ble and extraordinary casualty from lightning. Or 
Thursday afternoon a group of 20 men, all whit« 
road hands, were standing close to the house oj 
J. H. Clyburn, near Hartsville, when a single stroke 
of lightning killed four and wounded ten of them 
Five of the wounded are desperately hurt and maj 
die. There was no storm at the time, though 
heavy rain fell shortly afterward. 
ao ll” 
CAMP-MEETING IN CONNECTICCET. 
GREENWICH, Conn., Aug. 6.—The Methodists 
of the New-York East District will hold a camp- 
meeting in the beautiful Brookside Park, Conn., 
beginning on Monday, Aug. 8. The place is 15 
miles north of Norwalk and 6 miles south of Dan- 
bury. Passengers will be carried for half fare on 
the Danbury and Norwalk Railroad, and tents and 
baggage free. No spirituous or fermented liquors 
or bottled drinks or tobacco will besoidon the 


premises. 
—_———— 


SKIM MILK FOR WORSHIPERS. 
AsBuRY Park, Aug. 6.—During the past 
four days 304 cans of milk and 37 of cream have 


arrived at this place from New-York. An investi- 
gation of the fluid i” the Board of Heaith showed 
that two-thirds of the former was merely “skim 
mulk.”? The board have determined to seize and 
destroy ail milk tampered with in the future. 
2 
A NEW-YORK OARSMAN BEATEN. 

WILKESBARRE, Penn., Aug. 6.—A single 
scull race, distance one mile and a quarter, for $14 
aside, took place on the Susquehanna River here 


to-day. The contestants were Tim Lenahan, of 
New-York, and Elmer H. Chase, of this city. The 
latter won. Time—10:30. 


—_— Orr ee 
DEDICATION OF A TABERNACLE. 
HIGHLAND Station, N. J., Aug. 6.—dne 
new tabernacle on the Atlantic Highland camp. 


meeting grounds was dedicated this F 
The Rev. J. E. Lake, President of the 
ennducted the services. 





MURANO AND HER GLASS 


PROMISING EFFORTS TO REVIVE 
THE FAMOUS INDUSTRY. 

WORK THAT ONE PRIEST HAS BEEN ABLE TO 

DO—THE MUSEUM HE HAS ESTABLISHED 

—FACTS IN THE LONG HISTORY OF THE 


MINIATURE VENICE. 

Murano, July 23.—Even in Venice itself 
there are few places more interesting to visit 
than the little island of Murano, a mile or so 
south-easterly from it, and which may be con- 
sidered as its chief lagoon suburb, Indeed, it 
is a miniature Venice, with its network of 
canals, its ancient basilica, churches, palaces, 
bridges, and wells, more or less picturesquely 
dilapidated or renovated, and with more 
field and garden spaces, giving it a 
mingled amphibious and rural air. <A 
bird’s-eye view of the island from 
the top of the campanile of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli is very interesting, for it gives the im- 
pression of a town afloat, drifting here and 
there amid a fleet of similar urban vessels, 
as it were, of being at sea amid smiling fields 
ind groves, and all the comforts and appli- 
inces of life on land, to dispel the remotest ideas 
of its dreaded malady and instability of move- 
ment. Venice is too’large in itself to make 
0 complete an impression from any 
point, although it does seem to float 
on its flaming waters like an object of life, 
but fast anchored, defiant of storm and yet 
courting sunshine to glorify its many charms 
and lavish toilet. Venice is the elegant bride 
pf the seas; Murano the waiting-maid that 
helps adorn its mistress and serves her luxuri- 
pus bebests. Nevertheless, the Commune of 
Murano has an antiquity coeval with that of 
Venice, dating back to the Roman period, with 
its own independent local government, insti- 
tutions, nobility, Libro @oro, or Book of Gold, 
recording the names of its MMustrious and weli- 
deserving families, and in its palmiest days had 
30,000 inhabitants, now reduced to about 5,000, 
Looking down on itone sees thatitis at present 
much too big for its‘:population. Its still muse- 
ums, convents, palaces, and churches of early 
byzantine, romanesge, or palladian style speak 
sloquently of better days, but are quite out of 
proportion to the present shrunken, poverty- 
stricken town, which, however, is justly 
proud of its past, and is now bravely endeavor- 
ing to revive that beautiful art which was tho 
ancient source of its wealth and fame. 

Its first magistrates until the end of the 
seventh century were simply called tribunes. 
To them succeeded for three centuries the 
tribune maggtori, or greater tribunes, After 
them there were Dukes elected by the people 


and confirmed by the Doge of Venice. In the 
twelfth century the experiment of uniting 
Murano to Venice was tried, and it was in- 
corporated into the quarter of Santa Croce, 
But the union did not work well—no Italian 
unions did in those days of municipal rivalry 
and jealousy—and in 1275 it went back to its 
own local administration, under the patronage 
and protection of the Republic of Venice. 
While the latter existed Murano enjoyed spe- 
cial privileges, notably those that fostered tho 


particular industry by which it existed, that | 


of glass-making, assuring it a virtual commer- 
cia 


turies—aill over Europe and Asia. Among 


their special rights wore those of bull-fights, to i 
rocession which con- | 


be the first in the annual 
ducted the Bucentaur galley to the marriage 
of the Adriatic, to coin those medals of gold 


5) J is ; 
and silver called ossils, incorporated in glass | toiled during the last year of his life, even when 


vessels, as gifts to distinguished visitors, 
to elect their own Chancellors, and for citizens 
to be arrested or imprisoned only by their own 
magistrates,&c. No strangers whatever were 
permitted to manufacture glass or work in 
their factories, unless as mere porters, doing 
the heaviest and commonest labors, But, like 
Venice itself, the Government of the island 
was strictly oligarchicalL No one whoso 
hame was not registered in the Book 
xf Gold could hold any office, as- 
yume any public charge, make or work 
in glass, stamp money with his arms or name, 
br enjoy any of the special privileges of the 
nitizens of Murano. As late as 1505, notwith- 
standiug its large population, the names of 
173 families only were inscribed, and they 
never much exceeded 200. When the republic 
ceased, atthe end of the last century, there 
were only 87 remaining. So that, although 


republican in name, it was the oldstory under | 


a new title of the many laboring for the 
emoluments and aggrandizement of the few. 

But my object in visiting Murano is not to 
write its history. Even before Bonaparte ex- 
tinguished the Venetian republic Murano was 
marapid decline which that event only ac- 
telerated. The Rivo dei Vetrieri, or principal 
vanal, which had once been lined for a mile or 
more with glass factories, in 1830 had become 
ulmost deserted. Its fires were out and its 
furnaces in ruins. In 1838, however, 
some of the descendants of the old 
families of glass-makers, in a small busi- 
ness way, with indifferent success, began 
to revive their aneient industry. Nothing im- 
portant in an artistic sense, however, was at- 
tempted until, about 1860, Dr. Salviati, assisted 
by several English capitalists, undertook se- 
ricusly and on a large scale to revive tho 
ancient artistic forms and varieties of glass 
and to invent new, giving to this industrial 
art that impetus of reproduction which, within 
20 years, has raised itin Murano almost toa 
ar with its old skill, re-established its specific 
ocal monopoly, and bids fair to restore some- 
what of the old prosperity and population to 
the island. 

To no one individual is Murano more in- 
sebted for its reviving fortunes and reputa- 
tion than to the Abate Vincenzo Zanetti, a 
oor priest as to worldly possessions, belong- 

g to one of the noble families of the island, 
and zealously occupied in his parochial duties. 
He has published many works of local 
interest regarding the history, antiquities, 
archives, and commerce of his native 
place, making himself thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the manufacture of glass from 
its earlicst period to the present time, 
and is now the standard authority in relation 
to it in all its forms of development. He 
brings to the study of glass not merely the 
passion of an antiquarian to know and under- 
stand fully its past history everywhere, and 
an equally passionate love and appreciation of 
its finest forms, but a broad, patriotic, prac- 
tical view of its material importance as an 
agent in restoring to Murano somewhat 
of its former prosperity and giving its 
impoverished inhabitants fresh means of 
livelihood. To this end, in 1861, he 

revailed on the authorities to organize in 
heir fine municipal palace a civic museum, to 
include everything of interest illustrative of 
local history, but chiefiy collections of glass 
from the Etruscan and Roman periods down 
i0 the late revival, including every attainable 
jpecimen of any interest, of all periods, and 
of the materials and designs used. His plan, 
which has been so successfully carried out as 

make it a model museum of its kind, con- 
ining many thousands of examples of types 
of past and present fashions, bought or 
rontributed by the manufacturers, also in- 
cludes a school of design for glass and periodi- 
cal exhibitions with premiums. Artisans are 
stimulated totry to raise themselves to the 
level of artists by inventing new and beautiful 
forms, or to reproduce the loveliest of the old 
with equal skill and variety of artistic 
invention. To him is largely due the 
revival and _ recovery. of the old 
traditions, technical knowledge, and that 
professional elan and pride which are needful 
to produce superior results in any industry. 
He a completely demonstrated that the artis- 
tic sentiment of form which led to the tri- 
umphs ot the old manufactures was not ex- 
tinct, but only slumbered in the blood of their 
iescendants, needing only practice and the 
tight of the old work to revive into practical 
or oo Becoming the Director of the museum, 
enthusiastically sustained as far as the 
limited means of the commune permit by its 
officers and the present great manufacturers, 
this enterprising, enlightened priest, amid the 
pressure of his spiritual duties, has found time 
to found and organize a museum of singular 
interest to all the world, one which in idea 
and scope offers itself as a model and example 
for similar institutions in all our manufac- 
aring towns, to be devoted especially to 
collecting everything which illustrates or has 
a bearing on the special industries of each lo- 
sality. Ifa busy Roman Catholio clergyman, 
of a poor parish, in a poverty-smitten, decayed 
jown like Murano, can aceomplish so mueh for 
ts material prosperity, with its secondary ef- 
lects on morals and religion, why may 
pot Ameriean clergymen in our more prosper- 
ous ones, assisted by their wealthy manufac- 
faring parishioners, initiate similar museums, 
fa sympathy with the needs of our popu- 


and artistic monopoly for several cen- | 


edification and entertainment. 

Every town requires an intellectual indus- 
trial centre of kind, besides the great cos- 
mopolitan museums, of which only a few can 
exist in any country, owing to their enormous 
expense and the large staff of specialists indis- 
ac to manage them pronensy. Museums 

ike this of Murano, administered by Abate 
Zanetti, are largely the result of local gifts and 
volun labor, and can be easily organized 
and managed. It is true it has none of those 
few famous and costly masterpieces of 
antiquity and the Middle Ages of glass which 
find their way into the British Museum, the 
Louvre, and other collections of strongest buy- 
ing power, but it has a fair representative ex- 
hibit of ancient and medizeval glass, particu- 
larly of Murano itself, both in its command 
and artistic forms and colors, covering a 
period of 2,000 and more years. Many are 
the produce of excavatiuns in the canals 
and fields, going back to the Etruscan- 
toman period, and to the times ante-dating 
any public records of the island itself. 
Aiter the sixteenth century the names of the 
manufacturers in many instances are ascer- 
tained and attached to their works. When 
we come to our own time each manufacturer 
who gives to the museum has his own case of 
specimens properly labeled, so that his best 
work is always on exhibition in comparison 
with others where the public can see it 
to best advantage. ‘his alone is a 
feature of no small value to the 
artisan-producers as well as to _ the 
musenm itself, Modern art and science ad- 
vance with rapid strides because they exhibit 
compare, study, and contribute individual 
knowledge and skill to the public view, for all 
to benefit thereby. Mediwval art and life 
jealously reserved superior local advantages 
to themselves, and were hostile to diffusion of 
means and methods, Monopolies, not healthy 
nineteenth century competition and exchange 
of ideas and knowledge, were their aims. Hu- 
manity and progress wisely have a broader 
basis, and in the end it will generate greater 
results. 

As the Museo Civico of Murano becomes 
known it attracts more and more visitors from 
all parts of the world. More than 40,000 are 
already recorded, no inconsiderable number 
ot strangers, considering the position and 
comparative insignificance of Murano, now 
so completely hidden in the shadow of Venice 
itself, This year the Abate Zanetti has pub- 
lished a beautifully printed history of the mu- 
seum, on large paper octavo, with illustrations, 
besides a cheap edition, containing a catalogue 
of the principal objects, its numerous codices, 
manuscripts, sculptures, paintings, and many 

recious relics of the past grandeur and skill of 

urano. The building in which they are in- 
stalled, formerly the Bishop’s palace, archi- 
tecturally, is worthy of the use to which it is 
now put, while its position on a wide canal, 
near the venerable basilica of Saints Marie 
and Douato, with its interesting relics, one of 
the more important of the earliest monuments 
of the lagoons of Venice, adds to its pleasant 
impression on the visitor, It is a monument to 
the worthy and learned Abate quite as much 
as to Murano itself, demonstrating how much 
benefit even one active, intelligent mind, pa- 
triotically and philanthropically inclined, may 
confer on the community in which it exists 
when it zealously goes to work in a systematic 
way adapted to local conditions and exigen- 
cles. All over Italy institutions of similar 
character are now being fostered, but the Abate 
Zanetti bas been the first and most success- 
ful, because he has persistently worked on an 
intelligent plan and sound principle to one 
calutary end. JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 

-_ Te 


OBITUARY. 


HENRY MORFORD. 

Henry Morford, who died on Thursday last, 
was a well-known writer, who, by his literary 
abilityand genial manners had endeared himself to 
many persons in Europe as well as in this country. 
He wrote much peotry as well as prose, and all his 
productions showed that ho possessed great intel- 
lectual power. He wasa tireless worker, and he 


racked by pain. Mr. Morford’s published works 
consist of fiction, poetry, essays, and several 
dramatic ventures. In fiction, he produced a series 
of novels founded on our late civil war, bearing 


the titles of ‘The Days of Shoddy,” ‘* Shoulder 
Straps,’’ and *‘ The Coward,”’ besides many ro- 
mances and short sketches. His poetical remains 
are entitled respectively, ‘‘ Rhymes of Twenty 
Years” and “Rhymes of an_ Editor,” and 
both volames contain much meritorious verse. 
His essays are literary, critical, and biographical, 
and reveal a catholic taste, a keen perception and 
appreciation, and an accurate knowledge of the 
mental traits of past and contemporary authors. 


-Mr, Morford was at one time editor of the Atlas, 


and later on of the Aldine. His editoria! skill was 
last exercised in the management of J/orford’s 
Magazine, a monthly periodical begun in January, 
1880, and continued until March, 1881. It only re- 
mains to be said that Henry Morford was & genial 
companion and a kind-hearted man. 

a ae 


ORVILLE L. GRANT. 

After a year’s treatment in the New-Jersey 
State Asylum forthe Insane at Morris Plains, Or- 
ville L. Grant, brother of Gen. U.S, Grant, died 
on Friday afternoon. He was 46 years of age. Two 
years ago a stroke of paralysis prostrated Mr. 


Grant, and he recovered his physical strength at 
the expense of his mental powers. He developed a 
mania for speculation, and many wild schemes 
were evolved from his disordered brain. So far 
did bis extravagant plans finally take him that it 
was found absolutely necessary to place him in 
the asylum. Priorto his affliction he was one of 
the most genial and companionable of men. Mr. 
Grant’s wife and four children survive him. The 
funeral will take place to-morrow at Elizabeth, 
where the remains have been taken. 
es 


ROWING RACES ON THE PASSAIC. 


THE RIVERSIDE PARK HOTEL REGATTA YES- 
TERDAY AFTERNOON. 

Oarsmen representing 11 rowing clubs of 
New-Jersey participated yesterday in the Riverside 
Park Hotel regatta on the Passaic River. The 
course selected was one mile straight away with 
the fiood tide, from a point nearly opposite the 
boat-house of the Lennehaha Club, and all 
‘the races were rowed according to the rules 
of the Passaic River Rowing Association, whose 
Commodore, Mr. John H. Eastwood, acted as 
referee and starter. M.A. Mullin and W. F. Volk 
were the time-keepers, Charles L. White and E. 


W. Le Clear officiating as judges at the finish. 
There was a fair attendance of spectators, 
the majority of whom contented themselves 
with viewing the termination of each race 
from the shady slope fronting the hotel. 
Others in wagons and on horseback com- 
manded excellent views of the contests from_be- 
ginning to end by traversing the roadways skirt- 
ing the river along the entire course. Trial heats 
for junior singles resulted in leaving Frank Camp- 
bell and Theodore Keer, both of the Ariel 
Club, for the final heat. Campbell won 
the heat by half a boat’s length in 6:18. 
E. W. MacRae, of the Bayonne Rowing Associa- 
tion, and Frank Campbell were the only starters 
in the final heat for senior singles, The latter had 
a walk-over of it after the first quarter, owing 
to MacRae’s —* to adjust his oar-locks 
properly. The triat heats for pair-oared gigs 
were contested by crews of the Nereid, 
Ariel, Institute, Triton, and Enreka Clubs, 
and were ,won by the Nereids and Institutes. 
In the final‘heat the Institutes gained a slight ad- 
yantage at the start, which they gradually in- 
creased to several boat lengths before the flag near 
the hotel was reached. The winning crew, whose 
was 6:18, consisted of T. KE. Lapsley, 
M. J. McGeary, stroke; J. P. Hen- 
coxswain. The race for four-oared 
was contested by the following 
crews, Eureka—William Mofiatt, bow; Peter Sex- 
ton, Thomas Pilkington, and George R. McCall, 
stroke. Boiling Spring Club—George Rice, bow; 
E. Burtis, William Crook, and A. A. Courtier, 
stroke. Institute—J. A. Murphy, bow; Owen 
Mahone, M. K. Harris, and O. F. Conlon, 
stroke. After a good start, the Boiling Spring 
men were soon left hopelessly in the rear, 
the other crews keeping well together for 
the first half-mile. Beyond the bend the Eurekas 
forged slightly ahead, winning the race in 6:36. 
Four crews started in double scull shells, viz.: 
Institute, Eureka, Excelsior, and Ariel. The last- 
named crew got in first after an exciting struggle 
with the Institutes, but were barred out for fouling 
the Exceisior boat. The time of the Institutes 
was 5:57. A six-oared gig race, the final event of 
the regatta, was won in 5:35 by a crew of the 
Eureka Club, composed of William Moffatt, bow; 
M. H. tei Thomas Pilkington, Peter Sexton. 
William Clark, George R. McCall, stroke, and 
Adam 4. Groel, coxswain. 
a nr 
A SCHOONER WRECKED. 

A schooner of about 150 tons burden, bound 
to westward, and probably hailing from Port 
Jefferson, Long Island, struck a rock off Lloyd’s 
Neck about 2 o’clock yesterday afternoon. It 
was about low water at the time, a light wind 
was blowing from the southward, and there was 
no sea. She soon began to fill, and the Captain 
beached her on Lloyd’s Neck Point. All sails 
were set when she struck and when she was 
beached. She was painted a light lead color with 
black walst. There was no cargo. The crew came 
ashore in a yawl-boat. Where the schooner lies 
the masts can be seen at high water. She struck 
the rock which lies inside and to the eastward of 
the buoy of Lloyd’s Neck. 

nate.” <tneeneeeeememmmmianed 

Drs Mornzs, Iowa, Aug. 6.—The national 
system of grain inspection will be adopted in this 
city on Oct. 


lations, to which the artisans could resort for 

instruction and stimulus, and all classes for 
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EMERGING FROM THE HEAT 


at aaibec tunes 

OUR SUFFERING CITY RELIEVED 
BY A COOLER ATMOSPHERE. 

A VERY HOT DAY FOLLOWED BY A DE- 
CLINE IN THE TEMPERATURE—THE 
MERCURY SINKS FROM 98° To 75°— 
COOLER WEATHER AND RAINS IN PROS- 
PECT. 


lt may prove of some consolation to the 
hundreds of thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren who; weltered in the heat of yesterday to 
know that a cold wave is on its way from the 
North-west, and that Its beneficial influence will 
probably be feltin this City to-day. The cold wave 
entered Dakota and Minnesota early yesterday 
morning, and comes, as most cold waves do come, 
from Manitoba. General rains have fallen also in 
the Eastern Gulf States, and local rains in Minneso- 
ta, Wisconsin, Texas, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee, The rain-storms have cooled the air in 
the South, and the cold wave is steadily traveling 
this Way, so that by Monday or Tuesday at least 
the citizens of New-York can count upon tolerably 
comfortable weather. After the experience of the 
last five days the change will certainly prove 4 
welcome one. The indications for to-day are fair 
and slightly cooler weather. 

Yesterday was one of the most uncomfortable of 
the uncomfortable days of the past week. The 
thermometer at 8 o’clock in the morning regis- 
tered 77° at Hudnut’s. At6o0’clock the mercury 
had risen to 78°, at 9 o’clock to 80°, and at noon to 
86°, From this time until 3:30 P. M. the mercury 
rose 7°, making its maximum for the day in the 
streets of the City 93°. At the Signal Service 
Bureau, on the top of the Equitable Building, the 
highest temperature recorded was 92°, as against 
91.4° on Friday. The humidity of the atmosphere 
had fallen during the 24 hours, and the full force 
of the sun’s rays poured down upon the steaming 
throng which filled the streets. Umbrellas were to 
be seen on all sides, and men passed along fanning 
themselves vigorously. The wind created by the 
fans served, in a measure, to cool the face, but the 
exertion of handling them brought forth persplira- 
tion from every other portion of the body. Broad- 


way,above Fourteenth-street, and the avenues were 
eomparatively deserted duringthe day. Tneladies 
who patronize the dry goods shops preferred to 
enjoy what little coolness they could secure in 
their own homes to venturing out in the blinding 
heat of the sun. 
structive to the interests of tne retail trade asa 
good old-fashioned Winter snow-storm, and the 
clerks in the furnishing stores had little to do but 
to stand and swelter in their confined quarters. 

In the crowded sections of the City, the suffering 
among the poor was very great. Little children 

anted and perspired in the sun on the sidewalks, 

ecause it was better to pant and perspire thero 
than inthe close rooms of the tenement-houses. 
Those of our citizens whose business did not im- 
peratively call for their presence in the City, fled 
for relief to the sea-side, and the boats to Long 
Branch, Coney Island, and Rockaway went down 
the Bay crowded on every trip. The horses at- 
tached to the various carand stage lines suffered 
terribly from the heat, On such aday nobody 
walks when itis possible to ride, and the cars and 
stages were crowded from morning to night. The 
poor horses pulled and panted, and_panted and 
pulled, end their bodies were covered with great 
oceans of snow-white froth. Onthe Third-avenue 
line a relief was given to the animals at the Cooper 
Union, and on all the lines the horses were required 
todo only halftheir usual service. To have re- 
quired them to do more would probably have re- 
suited in their dropping in their harness. 

All through the country the heat yesterday was 
intense, but throughout the North-west the ther- 
mometer was falling, under the influence of the 
cold wave which is approaching. In Chicago the 
mercury marked 75° at 9 inthe morning, a fall of 
7° in 24 hours; in Omaha the record was 70°, a fall 
of 8°, and in St, Paul, Minn., 67°. afallof 8°, At 
other points the temperature was noted as follows: 
Albany, 96°; Augusta, Ga., 92°; Baltimore, 94°; 
3oston, 89°; Charleston, 8S. C., 97°; Cincinnati, 96°; 
Galveston, Texas, 94°, and Key Wert, Fla., 98°. 

Between 4 and 5 o’elock in the afternoon a com- 
paratively cool breeze began to make itself felt in 
the blistering streets, and the perspiring thousands 
rejoiced. The breeze varied from south-west to 
south, and was an augury that the promised more 
comfortable weather was really on its way to the 
Metropolis. The mercury in countless thermome- 
ters soon began to feel its effects, and, to the 
universal satisfaction of the sweltering peo- 
ple, began slowly creeping down the tubes. 
Everywhere the refreshing breeze was greeted 
with joy. Asthe sun went down the wind grad- 
ually freshened, sending the temperature down so 
fast that at 7 o’clock the mercury had fallen to 78° 
at the Weather Bureau, and nearly as low in the 
streets. After a day of such torrid heat, 78° 
was an inexpressible relief. Later in the 
evening the fresh, cooling wind was still 
blowing from the South, and one could go to bed 
with a fair prospect of not being kept awake by 
such heat as had driven away allsleep the three 
nights before. The mercury continued to descend 
during the evening and at 11 o'clock it was down 
to 75°. All the “signs” at that time pointedtoa 
much more reasonable sort of weather to-day. To 
those who survived yesterday's heat this will be a 
welcome bit of news for discussion at the break- 
tast table this morning. 

There was a great rush to Coney Island last 
evening, andthe crowd at Manhattan Beach was 
immense. There were fully 20,000 people on the 


brilliantly lighted grounds and varandas of the | 


hotel. and every room was engaged for the night. 
All of the cots in the building were likewise pressed 
into service. The th@mometer on the island at 9 
o’clock recorded a temperature of 72° 
——_~>———_— 
DEATHS FROM THE HEAT. 

Lizzie Williams, aged 35, died suddenly yes- 
terday at No. 456 West EHighteenth-street. 

Thomas Burrell, a Scotchman, 40 years of age, 
steward of the ship Circassia at Pier No. 20 North 
River, died from the effects of the heat while at 
work on the steam-ship. 

JamesiIveson, a Danish sailor, 50 years of age, 
died at No. 108 Washington-street from the heat. 

John Mahony, a tramp, 48 years of age, died last 
evening in the lodging-room at the Oak-street Po- 
lice station. 


William Caldwell, a tinsmith, aged 54, residing | 


at No. 18 Butler-street, Brooklyn, was prostrated 
at Dow’s stores, foot of Paoifie-street, that city, 
and died before the ambulance arrived. 

Peter Murray was overcome by the heat in the 
iron-yards at Hunter’s Point, and attempting to 
walk to his home, No. 629 Manhattan-avenue, 
Greenpoint, died on the way. 

Peter Moore, aged 35, of No. 73 Van Brunt-street, 
Brooklyn, dropped down exhausted by the heat, 
and died in a few moments. 

A baker named William Weaner, aged 21 years, 
and residing at No. 56 Elm-street, Newark, N.J., 
was prostrated from the effects of the heat yester- 
day afternoon, and before medical assistance ar- 
rived expired. 


Evander Ross, aged 40, anemploye atthe Erie | 


Railway depot in Newark, N. J., was overcome by 
the heat Friday evening, and died in half an hour. 
He resided at No. 27 Market-street, and leavesa 
wife and two children. 

—_— 


PROSTRATIONS BY THE HEAT. 
The prostrations by the heat reported to the 
Police Central Office yesterday were as follows: 


Charles Brown, a German, 47 years of age, found 
in the City Hall Park and taken to the Chambers- 
Street Hospital. 

Charles Gilbert, aged 40, was brought to the 
First-avenue Police station suffering from aloohol- 
ism and heat. He was unconscious and was taken 
to Bellevue Hospital. 

An unknown man, 50 years of age, resvectably 
attired, was found at Nineteenth-street and Fourth- 
avenue. He was unconscious and was taken to 
the New-York Hospital. 

‘John Brooks, of No. 221 Montgomery-street, Jer- 
sey City, was prostrated in front of No. 144 Nassau- 
street. Taken to Chambers-Street Hospital. 

Philip Esterling, of No. 45 Elizabeth-street, and 
Michael Lutch, of No. 58 East Fifteenth-street, 
were prostrated in the Bowery. Taken to the 
Chambers-Street Hospital. 

Walter M. Delaware, aged 37, of No. 237 Monroe- 
street, a watchman, was prostrated at the corner 
of Henry and Montgomery streets. Taken to the 
Chambers-Street Hospital. 

H. L. Hall, aged 50, of One Hundred and chao 
ninth-street and Third-avenue, was overcome in 
Hate of No. 2,346 Second-avenue. He was taken 

ome. 

Timothy Heraly, aged 80, a street-sweeper, of 
No. 17 East Ninety-first-street, was prostrated 
while at work in front of No. 1.849 Third-avenue. 
Taken to Presbyterian Hospital. 

John Byrnes, aged 27, of No. 401 Tenth-avenue, 
was prostrated at Washington and Ganseyoort 
streets. He recovered and went home. 

Michael Mulligan, a vagrant, 25 years of age, 
went to the Charles-street Police station suffering 
from the heat. Taken to St. Vincent’s Hospital. 

Timothy Canty, aged 53, of First-avenue and 
Fifty-eighth-street, was overcome by the heat at 
Third-avenue and Fifty-fourth-street. Taken to 
8t. Luke’s Hospital. 

Altman whose name was not ascertained was 
found in the lower hold of the steamer Italy, un- 
conscious from the heat.. He wastaken to St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital. He is supposed to have crawled 
into the hold to stow away and thus steal a pas- 
sage to England. 

An unknown man, 30 years old, was found sun- 
struck at No. 39 Broadway, and was taken to the 
Chambers-Street Hospital. 

Victor C. Ryberg, aged 30, of No. 191 East One 
Hundred and Fifteenth-street, was overcome by 
the heat at No. 78 Water-str-et. Taken to Cham- 
bers-Street Hospital. 

Patrick Fay, atramp, 50 yearsold, was found 
prostrated at Fifty-ninth-street and Madlson- 
avenne. ‘l'aken to Bellevue Hospital. 

Julius Toda, aged 80, of No. 208 West Forty-sixth- 
street, while working in the yard of his residence, 
was overcome by the heat. He was cared for by 
friends. : 

Barclay Kavanagh, aged 40, of Grand and Centre 
streets, a truck driver.was prostrated at Broadway 
and Franklin-street. Taken to the Chambers-Street 
Hospital. 

Henry Berth, aged 31, of No. 252 North Seventh- 
street, Williamsburg, was sun-struck while at work 
in the brick-yard, No. 683 East Fifteenth-street. 
He was taken to Bellevue Hospital. 

James Haraman, an employe in the stgar-house 
foot of North Second-street, Williamsburg. was 


Such a day as yesterday is as de- | 


removed to St. Catharine’s Hospital, suffering from 
oe ottege t- bent. His home is at No. 217 Jolineon 
avenue, jams c 

y - 80, of No. 46 Franklin- 


Henry Schirmer, 
in Centre-street. Taken to 


street, was prostrate 
St. Vincent’s Hospital. 

Hannah Doyle, aged 20, of No. 78 Henry-street, 
was found in the City Hall Park suffering from the 
heat. She was attended by an ambulance sur- 
geon and sent home. 

John McAndrew, aged 20, of No. 516 West 
Thirty-ninth-street, was: prostrated opposite No. 
oa hes} Forty-eighth-street. Taken to Roosevelt 

ospita 

Joseph Lobb, aged 30, of Third-ayenue, between 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth and One Hundred 
and Thirty-sixth streets, was sun-struck at One 
Hundred and Thirty-fourth-street and Lincoln- 
avenue. Taken to Ninety-ninth-Street Hospital. 

Jerry Hanlan, aged 60, of North Sixth and Third 
streets, Williamsburg, fell down insensible in the 
sugar-house foot of South Fourth-streoet, and had 
to be removed to his home in the ambulance. 

—— 
ABATEMENT OF THE HEAT, 

CHICAGO, Ill., Aug. 6.—The extreme heat of 
the past few days disappeared early this morning 
with a fine shower, and to-day there fs a cool 
northerly breeze, and the weather is comfortable. 

Drs Mornes, Iowa, Aug. 6.—Yesterday was the 
hottest day ever known here, the mercury reach- 
ing 994°. About 6 P. M. the temperature dropped 
in 15 minutes from 97° to 73°. 

Lone Brancu, Aug. 6.—The statement that two 
persons were prostrated by the heat yesterday at 
the West End Hotel turns out to have been an error, 
as nothing of the kind occurred. The mercury did 
not rise above 80°. 

The morning was very sultry, with the ther- 
mometer registering 88°. At noon, although a cool 
breeze had some effect, the mercury stood at 90°, 
but gradually fell to 82°, and at 4 o’clock a delight- 
ful shower set in. 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Aug. 6.—The intense heat of the 
ast week was broken this afternoon; to-night it 
s comparatively cool. 

—_-.-_——- 


THE WEATHER INDICATIONS. 

WasHineton, Aug. 7—1 A. M.—For the 
Middle Atlantic States and New-England, local 
rains, followed by clearing weather, variable winds, 
shifting to colder northerly, higher barometer. 

For the South Atlantic States, partly cloudy 
weather and local rains, southerly winds, becom- 
ing variable, stationary or lower temperature and 
pressure. 

For the East Gulf States, partly cloudy weather, 
with local rains, southerly winds, becoming varia- 


ble, nearly stationary temperature and pressure. 

For the West Gulf States, cloudy weather, with 
rain, winds mostly northerly, stationary tempera- 
ture and pressure, 

For Tennesseo and the Ohio Valley, clearing 
weather, winds mostly northerly, stationary or 
lower temperature, higher pressure. 

For the lower lake region, local rains, followed 
by clearing weather, winds mostly northerly, sta- 
tionary or lower temperature, higher pressure. 

For the upper lake region, fair weather, cold 
northerly, veering to warmer south-east, winds, fol- 
lowed by falling barometer. 

For the Upper Mississippi and Lower Missourl 
Valleys, warmer fair weather, northerly, shifting 
to south-easterly, winds, falling barometer, 

For the Pacific coast regions, fair wexther. 

The rivers will remain nearly stationary, 

Cautionary signals continue at Hatteras, Kitty 
Hawk, Cape Henry, Chincoteague, Breakwater, 
Cape May, Atlantic City, Barnegat, Sandy Hook. 
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BASH-BALL, 
a os 


THE PHILADELPHIA NINE DEFEAT THE MET- 
ROPOLITANS, 


The Athletic nine, of Philadelphia, played | 


another of their series of games of base-ball for 
the Eastern League champlonship with the Metro- 
politan Club on the polo grounds, yesterday after- 
noon, in presence of about 1,000 spectators. Daily 
pitohed in excellent form, striking out no less than 


16 men, but was poorly supported in the out- 
field. The Athletics won the game by their supe- 


hits to their 7. The game was won by the visitors 
by ascore of 9to4. The following is a summary 
of the game: 
ATHLETI2, 
Birchall, 1. f.., 
Richmond, 1 b.i 
Gardner, r. f.. 


~ 
oa 


.P.0.A.E. | METROPOLITAN.R. 
0 1)|Brady, 2d b...0 

0| Hayes, 8d b....0 
O\Say, 6. 8........0 1 
1|Katerbr’k, 1 b.2 

0| Roseman, r. f..1 

0} Neagle, c. f....1 
0)Sullivan, c.....0 
6|Kennedy,1. f..0 2 
0) Daily, Peevcvcec€ 
2] Total 

RUSS SCORED EACH INNING. 

MARINE. « occrcddaisccccsondes 40008000 2-9 
Metropolitan 000 

Runs earned—Athietio, 1; Metropolitan, 2. First 
base by errors—Athietic, 3; Metropolitan, 1, Total 
left on bases—Atiletic, 2; Metropolitan, 6. Total base 
hits—Athletic, 9; Metropolitan, 12, Struck out— 
Athletic, 16; Metropolitan, 6. Umpire—Mr. a 
Dunnigan, Time of game—Two hours and fifteen m 
utes, 

The Atlantic nine, of Brooklyn, visited Newark, 
N. J., yesterday aiternoon, and played a game of 
base-bali with the domestio nine of that city at 
Tivoli Park, The game, which was witnessed by a 
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Fusselbach, c,. 
Fulmer, 2d b.. 
UE, GF. ..s00s 
Stricker, s. 8.. 
Battin, 8d b... 
Driscoll, p.....U 
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; would not speak of his life beyond the age of 14.]} 


| Horn,) Can-te-tanka, (meaning Big Heart,) and Ta- 
' to-ka-en-yan-ka, (meaning Running Antelope.) 


| He is the bravest chief besides myself. 
| witko, (meaning a Fool.) 
e whites, and asked all of us to surrender. 


| ters turned to the reporter and told him that this 
| | statement of Sitting Bull was made from a spirit 

| of hatred and jealousy, and that Running Ante- 
} lope was a great chief, and had done more than 
(“any other to get the Indians to surrender. 


} preted or understood this conversation, for he 
8 | shortly interfered, and said he had no hatred or 
0 0-41 


n- i 


| excited and rambling way as follows: 


large number of spectators and was well played by i 


both clubs, resultedina victory for the Brooklyn- 
ites bya score of ,18 to6. The following is the 
score: 

ATLANTIC. R.1B.P.0. 
Nelson, 8d b...1 


.E.|_ DOMESTIC. 
1, Voorhees,c.... 
0| Ward, p. 
0\D. Pierson, r. f.0 
0| Wiegand, 8.8..0 
0| £.Pierson,2db.0 
0|Chadwick,lstbl 
0} Manne, 3d b...2 
1| Mullen, c. f....1 
Sweeney, c....2 0| Hollenbeck,L?.0 


Total.... .18 21 2712 Total.......6 
RUNS SCORED EACH INNING, 

Atlantic 7 011610 0-18 
Domestic....... Ccesenesenscss 80002 0 1—6 

Runs earned—Atlantic, 10; Domestic, 1. First base 
by errors—Atiantic, 7; Domestic, 4. Total left on 
bases—Atlantic,5; Domestic, 8. Total base hits—At- 
lantic, 29; Domestic, 10. Struck out—Atlantic, 2; Do- 
mestic, 8. Umpire—J. Farrow Mets. Time of game— 
Two bours and twenty-five minutes. 
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Holdsw’th,c.f.2 
Sohenck, p....4 
Reipslau’r, c.f .2 
Smiley, 2d b...2 
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Boston, Mass., Aug. 6.—Boston, 7; Worcester, 2. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1., Aug. 6.—Providence, 7; Troy, 3. 
Derroit, Mich., Aug. 6.—Cleveland, 10; Detroit, 3. 
— EE 
BOAT-RACH AT HOBOKEN. 

A large number of ladies and gentlemen 
went yesterday evening to see the boat-race be- 
tween the Valencia Boat Club, of Hoboken, and 
the Hudson Boat Club, of Jersey City. The course 


was three miles, from the Valencia boat-house to 
Day’s Point and back, a mile and a half each way. 
The boats were eight-oared barges, the Valencia, 
of the Valencia Olu, and the Hudson, of the Hud- 
sons. The following were the crews: 

Velencia—First, C. Bright, EK. Offerman, A. Schmidt, 

H. W. Sagendorf, O. Frommel, L, H. Legier, M. Bur- 
chard, F. Frommel; Coxwain, OC. Schneider, 
, Hudson—F. R. Baldwin, J. S. McLaughlin, N. G. 
Ayres, 8S. H. McNoughton, W.F. Meyers, H. Van Mater, 
H. A. Ockerhausen, ©. F. Ockerbausen; Coxwatin, F. Fb. 
Hough. 

At the word “ go” both boats started fairly to- 
gether, but after half a dozen strokes Mr. Offer- 
man, of the Valencia crew, made a miss stroke, 
and the next instant rolled over backward. The 
lock of the gunwale was torn out of the boat, dis- 
abling it for that race. Then the Hudsons had a 
walk-over for the prize, and the race lost all its in- 
terest. The Valencias taia of challenging the Hud- 
sons to another race. 
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BIDS FOR A NEW PIER. 
Corporation Counsel Whitney has sent to 
the Commissioners of Docks an answer to the re- 
quest of the Commissioners for adviee as to what 
action should be taken bythem in the matter of 
certain bids for building Pier No. 57 North River. 


The advertisement stated that the bids should be 
accompanied by certified checks on a national 
bank in this City, or cash, as security. sous 
Walsh sent in a bid for $59,000, together with the 
required check. John Gilles put in a bid for 
$52,000, but inclosed neither check nor money. 
Ross & Sanford madea bid for $53,000, accom- 
panied by a cheek uponthe Bank of North America, 
which is not a national bank. The Dock Commia- 
sioners were puzzled, as the law required the con- 
tract to be let to the lowest responsible bidder, 
and in the present case only the highest bid was 
regular, Corporation Counsel Whitney holds that 
all the bids must be zeaeers®. because the depart- 
ment failed to ‘‘require” of the bidders a proper 
check or the cash before receiving the bid. He ad- 
vises, therefore, that the Commissioners advertise 


again for bids for the ng pier. 


FOUND HANGING iN HIS BEDROOM. 
Herman Bohlman, the owner of a coal-rard 
at No. 3819 East Fifty-third-street, committed 
suicide yesterday afternoon by hanging himself 
with a rope to a step-ladder in his bedroom. He 
Was 43 years of ago, a native of Bremen, Germany, 


and leaves a widow and two children. His busi- 
ness was prosperous and he was in comfortable 
circumstances, owning a two-story brick house ad- 
joining the coal-yard, occupied by himself and 
family, and seyeral pieces of property in 
Brooklyn. Since the hot weather set in 
Bohlman suffered a greal_ deal, and 
took to drink. Yesterday afternoon he went into 
his bedroom ostensibly to take a nap. An hour 
later his wife entered the room to call him, and dis- 
covered him hanging by a rope halter from the top 
rung of a step-ladder. He was quite dead. A po- 
liceman was called in and he was cut down. From 
the condition of the body it was evident that he 
had hanged himself immediately after entering the 
bedroom, and had doubtless gone into the room for 
- purpose. Coroner Brady has taken charge of 
e case. 
ete. noel 


LUNATICS ESCAPH FROM WARD'S ISLAND. 
Ata late hour last night acting Inspector 
Berghold received a telegram from Ward's Island 


informing him that three lunatics had escaped fiom 
the lunatic asylum on that island, The names of 
the missing men are Charles Lamrich, Charles Mc- 
Laughlin and Isaac Hussey. They were all attired 
in the usual dress worn by the lunatics, each gar- 
ment being marked “Insane Asylum.” A general 
alarm was sent out asking the Police to keepa 
sharp lookout for the escaped imates, 


' psle faces had things that we needed in order to 


| never stoodin the white man’s country. 


| 


! the Sioux nation before me. 


rior flelding, as the Metropolitans made 11 base | (meaning Four Horns,) Ce-su-ho-tan-ka, (meaning 


A TALK WITH SITTING BULL 


HE RELUCTANTLY GIVES SOME AC- 
COUNT OF HIS LIFE. 

HOW HE WON GIS CHIEFTAINSHIP—HIS 
FIGHT WITH CUSTER AND EXCUSE FOR 
IT—HIS FAMILY, 

Fort Yates (Dakota) Correspondence of the St. Paul 

(Minn.) Pioneer-Press. 

The conversation, omitting the delays, side 
remarks, and questions to which no response 
would be given, run as follows: 

Interpreter—W here were you born, and when? 

Sitting Bull—I don’t know where I was born and 
cannot remember. I know that I was born, 
though, or would not be here. Iwas born of a 
woman; I know this is a fact, because I exist. 

Sitting Bull here held along conversation with 
his uncle, Chief Four Horns, and after pointing at 
different fingers for some time, said: 

“Twas born near old. Fort George, on Willow 
Creek, below the mouth of the Cheyenne River. I 
am 44 years old, as near as I can tell; we count our 
years from the moons between greatevents, The 
event from which I date my birth is the year in 
which Thunder Hawks was born, Iam as old as 
he. Ihave always been running around. Indians 


that remain on the same hunting-grounds all the 
time can remember years better.” 

Reporter—How many wives and children have 

ou? 

Sitting Bull (running over his fingers and then 
with thumb and forefinger of one hand pinching and 
holding together two fingers of his other hand)—I 
have nine children and two living wives, and one 
wife that has gone to the great spirit. 1 have two 
pairs of twins. 

Lieut. Dowdy—Tell Sitting Bull he is more fortu- 
nate thanIam. I can’t get one wife. 

At this interruption Sitting Bull laughed. 

Reporter—Which is your favorite wife? 

Sitting Buli—I think as much of one as the other. 
If I did not I would not keep them. I think if I 
had a white wife I would think more of her than 
the other two. 

.. Reporter—What are the names of your wives? 

Sitting Bull (raising the side of the tent and 
calling asguaw to him; evidently he asked her)— 
Was-Seen-By-The-Nation is the name of the old 
one. The One-That-Had-Four-Robes is the name 
of the other. 

Reporter—Are you achief by inheritance, and if 
not, what deeds of bravery gave you the title? 

Sitting Bull—My father and two uncles were 
chiefs. My father’s name was The Jumping Bull. 
My uncle that is in the teepee is called Four-Horns 
and my other unele was cailed Hunting-His-Lodge. 

| My father was a very rich man, and owned a great 
| many good ponies in four colors. In ponies he 
| took much pride. They were roan, white, and 
gray. He had great numbers, and I never wanted 
for a horse to ride. When I was 10 years 
old Iwas famous asahunter. My specialty was 
buffalo calves. [Here Bull indieated with his arms 
how he killed the buffalo.] I gave the calves I 
killed to the poor that had no horses. I was 
| considered a good man. [Here Bull again 
| counted on his fingers and joints] My 
father died 21 years ago. For four years 
after I was 10 years old I killed buffalo 
| and fed his people, and thus became one of the 
fathers of the tribe. At the age of 141 killed 
} an enemy, and began to make myself great in bat- 
: tle, and became a chief. Before this, from 10 to 
14, my people had named me The Sacred Stand- 
shoty. After killing an enemy they called me Ta- 
Tan-Ka I-You-Tan-Ka, or Sitting Bull. An Indian 
may be an inherited chief, but he has to make 
i himself a ohief by his bravery. [Although several 
efforts were made and much tact used, Sitting Bull 


Reporter—Besides yourself, whom do you think 
the greatest and bravest chief of the Sioux nation? 

Before answering this question Sitting Bull took 
a long smoke, then handed his pipe around, and 
pare with aknifein his sheath. Withdrawing it, 
ne said: “ When I camein Buford I gave up every- 
thing. Ieven gave up all my knives but this. This 
is the only weapon i have. Itisnotshurp. I keep 
{t to fix pipes. oaarent again he recalled the 
last question and said:] There are five great chiefs of 
They were: He-to, 
Loud Voiced Hawk,) Helo-ta, (meaning Scarlet 
All 
are dead but Running Antelope and Four Horns. 
Antelope is 
He has been among the 


At the conelusion of this sentence the Interpre- 


Sitting 
3ull, it was ascertained, had in soine manner inter- 


jealousy in his heart when speaking of other chiefs. 

‘“*What induced you to surrender and what 
wrongs have you suffered at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment?’ These and other questions were put in 
all sorts of ways, and at first the chief refused to 
ansver them, saying this was an ordinary talk, and 
these were questions of great importance to him. 
After hesitating a long time, and being 
assured by the interpreter that it was 
best to speak, he finally spoke in an 
** Already 
have I told my reasons. ‘1 was not raised to be an 
enemy of the white. These five chiefs that I have 
named were not enemies of the white man. The 


hunt. We needed ammunition. Our Interests 
were in peace. I never sold that much land. (Here 
Sitting Bull picked up with his thumb and fore- 
finger alittle of the pulverized dirt in the tent, 
and holding it up let it falland blow onee) I never 
made or sold a treaty with the United States. [ 
eame into claim my rights and the rights of my 
people. I was driven in force from my land and I 
now come back to claim it for my people. I never 
made waron the United States Government. I 
I never 
committed any depredations in the white man’s 
country. I never made the white man’s heart 
bleed. The white mancame onto my land and fol- 
lowed me. The white man made me fight for my 
hunting grounds. The white man made me kill 
him or he would kill my friends, my women, and 
my children.”’ 

Reporter—The white man admires your conduct 
ina battle. You showed yourself to be a great 
chief in the Custer ficht. 

Sitting Bull—There was a Great Spirit who 
guided and controlied that battle. I could do 
nothing. J was sustained by the great mysterious 
One. (Here Sitting Bull pointed upward with his 
forefinger. ] 

Reporter—You conducted the battle well; so 
well that many thought that you were not an in- 
dian, but that you were a white man and knew the 
white man’s ways, ~ 

Sitting Bull, (pointing to his wrist)—I was nota 
white'man, for the Great Spirit did not make mea 
white skin. I did not fight the white man’s back. 
I came out and met him on the grass. When I say 
Running Antelope isa foolI meanhe made trea- 
ties and allowed the white man to come in and 
occupy our land. Ever since that time there has 
peen trouble. I do not want aid or assistance 
from the whites or any one else. I want them 
to stay from my country and allow me to bunt 
on my own land. I want no blood spilled in 
my land except the blood of the buffalo. Iwantto 
hunt and trade for many moons. You have asked 
metocomein. I wanted the white man to pro- 
vide for me for several yearsif I camein. You 
have never offered me any inducements to come 
in. I didnot wanttocome. My friends thatcome 
got soap and axe-handles, but not enough to eat. I 
have come in, and want the white man toallow me 
to hunt in my own country. That is the way I 
live. I want to keep my ponies. I can’t hunt 
without ponies. The buffalo runs fast. The white 
man wanted the to give up everything. 

Reporter—W hat treatment do you expect from 
the Government? If not satisfied, what shall you 
do? 

Sitting Bull—I expected to stay but a Yew days 
at Buford, WhenIcamein I did not surrender. 
I want the Government to let me occupy the Little 
Missouri country. There is plenty of game there. 
I have damages against the Government for hold- 
ing my land and game. I want the Great Father 
to pay me for it. 

The reporter here asked the interpreter to gotan 
idea of what Sitting Bull meant by the Little Mis- 
sourl country? 

Sitting Bull—My hunting ground is from the bad 
lands to the end of the Little Missouri, and I want 
{t extended down here where some of my people 
are, so that I can trade. 

Reporter—What do Chiefs Gall and Running 
Antelope say about their treatment here? 

Sitting Bull—Antelspe is a fool. I have seen Gall. 
He can’t tell me anything. He is not a chief of my 
people. 

Reporter—Don’t you think the Indians here are 
treated well? 

Sitting Bull—I have not had achance to talk with 
them. They are waiting forme to speak, They 
want to give me a feast and holdacouncil. Iam 
not Jealous of them. I don’t know whether we 
will hold a council or not, 

Reporter—Tell us all about the Custer battle. 
How did it happen? Did you direct the main 
forces ? 

Sitting Bull (after a long silence)—I am not 
afraid to talk about that. It all happened; it is 

assed and gone. I do not lie, but do not want to 

alk about it. Low Dog says I can’t fight until 
some one lends mea heart. Gall says my heart is 
no bigger than that, [placing one forefinger at the 
base of the nailof another finger.} We have all 
fought hard. We did not know Custer. When we 
saw him we threw up our hands and I cried: 
“ Follow me and doasI do.” We whipped each 
other’s horses, and it was all over. 

Reporter—Custer’s men were all killed. There is 
no one to tell us about the battle but you. We 
keep a record of our battles and study them. We 
write histories of brave men. We will never fight 
the Sioux again. Tell us more about it. 

Sitting Bull—There was not as many Ind{ans as 
the white man says. They are all warriors. There 
was not more than 2,000. 

Reporter—Crow King says, on the second day, 
when you were fighting Reno’s men, that you 
asked your warriors not to kill any more, that you 
had already killed enough. 

Sitting Bull—Crow hing speaks the truth; I did 
not want to kill any more men. I did not like that 

ind of work. Sony defended my camp. When 
we had killed enough, that was all that was neces- 


sary. 

All farther efforts by a series of adozen ques- 
tions failed to induce Sitting Bull to say anything 
further about this matter. 

Reporter—Do you understand what this is all 
for? Do you know bow a great newspaper like the 
Pioneer- Press goes out to thousands of people every 
morning? 

Sitting Bull (making a mark on the ground and 
Diacing his finger on one side of it)—Yes, I have 
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seen the great ape over there. [Meaning 


— the — Hin 

rter—Have you ever been interview: = 

y & newspaper man upon these pet dae ” 

Sitting Bull—I have never talked about these 
things to a reporter before. None of them ever 
before paid me money. My words are worth dol- 
lars. If the Great Father gives me a reservation I 
do not want to be confined to any part of it. I 
want no restraint. I will keep on the reservation 
but want to go where I please. I don’t want 
a white man over me. I don’t want an 
Agent. I want to have the white man with 
me, put not to be my chief. I ask this be- 
cause I want to do right by my people 
and can’t trust any one else to trade with them or 
talk tothem. I want interpreters to talk to the 
white man for me and transact my _ business, but I 
want it to be seen and known that I have my 
rights. I want my people to have light wagons to 
work with. They do not know how to handle 
heavy wagons with cattle. We want light wagons 
and ponies, I don’t want to give u ame as 
long as there is any game. I will be half 
civilized till the game is gone. Then I will be all 
civilized. I want peace and notrpuble. I want to 
raise my children that they may have peace and 
prosperity. I like the way the white brother keeps 
his children. Miss Fanny Culbertson, of Poplar 
River, was the first person I shook hands with when 
I came over the line. My daughter came to see me 
last night. We both cried. I was happy to see her. 
The soldiers would not let her come into = camp 
at first. She came here before I did, and i listened 
along time to hear word from her, and for the 
winds to tell me how she was treated. I did not 
hear. Icame down to see her. She seems to be 
doing weil, but I saw she had no respect from the 
whites The soldiers would not spread down a 
blanket for her to walk into my camp. She is well 
dressed, but she says her relatives at the Agency 
os — sg he 

eporter (to the interpreter)—Explain to Sitting 

Bull how President Gartield hes been shot bya 
coward, and ask him what he thinks about the act; 
also, what the Indians would do if a coward woul 
shoot their chief. 

~~ Bull—It was a cowardly act. If the war- 
rior had been there he would have gone to the Great 
Father’s face and looked him in the eyes, and 
then shot him. I heard when way up there about 
the Great Father being shot, but had no one to tell 
me all aboutit. I don’t know whether the warrior 
was wise in dolngitornot. He might have shot 
the Great Father because he was not treating the 
Indians right. If that was so it wasnot a bad 
thing todo. Ifacoward should shoot one of our 
chiefs or warriors without looking him in the eyes 
our friends would go and kill him. If he was a 
very rich coward he could pay the damdges in 
many ponies and we would let him leave. 

Reporter—How many scaips have you taken, 
not counting those taken by your people, which are 
always credited to the chiefs? 

Sitting Bull (spreading out both hands and put- 
ting his two thumbs together, and pointing to his 
joints, and thinking for fully five minutes)—I have 
killed 16 enemies. I never killed a white man. I 
have made raids upon the Crees, Gros Ventres, and 
Northern Blackfeet, and stolen horses 22 times. 
I never stole horses from the whites. 

Reporter—The President takes the Ploneer- Press. 
He willread your words. What message do you 
wish to send to him? 

+ Sitting Bull—I have told you allI want. I would 

like to have the Great father listen to what I have 

said and help me accomplish what I ask. 
rr 


TALKING OVER THE PAST. 
———_-< 
ARMY CHAPLAINS RECALLING GRAND DEEDS 
DONE IN THE WAR. 
CHavuTaugua, N. Y., Aug. 6.—This is the 
Army Chaplain and Christian Commission day of 
the Assembly. The Rev. H. H. Moore, of the <As- 
sembly Herald, lectured at 8 o’clock this morning 
ou *‘ Matter and Vitality.” The annual reunion of 


the Army Chaplains, Union and Confederate, and 


the members of the Christian and Sanitary Com- 
missions, was held to-day, the Rey. Dr. P. G. 
Gillette, of TJilinols, presiding. Dr. Gillette 
made the opening address, detailing the 
brief history of the reunion organization formed 
last year at Chautauqua, one of the most impor- 
tant of the institutions which grew out of the war. 
Last year, he said, reference was made to and 
praises bestowed upon the greatest of men—Abra- 
ham Lincoln—and upon the great military leaders 
ofthe Union Army. On this occasion honor would 
be paid to men equally great in courage, constan- 
cy, devotion, and horoism—those who marched and 
fought in the ranks—and reminiscences wereto be 


given to llustrate the qualitiss shown by these men. ; 


A letter was read from the President of the Chris- 
tian Commission and of the Chautauqua Reunion 
Society, George H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, ex- 
Plaining his unavoidable absence on this oc- 
easion, A dispatch was sent to Mr. Stuart, 
assuring him of his re-election as  Presi- 
dent. The Rev. John H. Vincent, D. D., 
gave some reminiscences of his service in the 
Army of the Potomac, prefacing his address by 
stating that he was born in Alabama, and was 
brought up bya father who held slaves. Yet he 
stood by the side of Abraham Lincoln and advo- 
cated the cause of the men and women who were 
kept in bondage, and when the war was over he 
held out his hand, with his heart in it, to the brave 
men who had fought on the otherside. He now 
stood up for their rights, as well as for those of the 
freedmen, and now, on the platform with Federal 
and Confederate soldiers, he rejoiced in the estab- 
lishment at last of complete fraternal relations be- 
tween the two. 

Dr. Vincent was followed bythe Rev. S. B. 
Barnitz, of Wheeling, West Va.; the Rev. M. B. 
Dewitt, D. D., of MaeMinnville, Tenn.; the Rev. F. 
M. Wood, of Xenia, Ohio; the Rev. T. H. Knowles, 
D. D., of Newark, N. J.; the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Martin, President of the Indiana Asbury Univer- 
sity. Greencastle, Ind., and many others who 
served in both Armies. Dr. Déwitt, of the Confed- 
erate Army, spoke of the high appreciation of 
President Garfield which prevails in the South, and 
of the deep sympathy for him which exists in the 
hearts of the people of that section of the country. 

The third anniversary meeting of the Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circles was held this 
afternoon. This Chautauquainstitution was formed 
three years ago for the purpose of promoting lib- 
eral and true culture in the homes of the people 
ofthe country. The late William Cullen Seyent 
was one of its earliest and stoutest friends. It now 
haz nearly 300 circles located in every State and 
Territory in the Union, including Alaska, in Can- 
ada, Mexico, England, Scotland, China, Japan, end 
India, there being a circle with 40 members in Cal- 
eutta, The fraternity has as an organ a 
monthly magazine called the Chautaucua, is- 
sued at Meadville, Penn. Miss Kate F,., 
Kimball, of Plainfield, N. J., is the office Secretary. 
It embraces more than 20,000 members. The Rev. 
Jobn H. Vincent presided. Six hundred represent- 
atives of circles were present, and the audieuce 
numbered 4,000 at the opening. Dr. Vincent an- 
nounced that onthe site of the amphitheatre the 
Chautauqua LiteraryScientific Circle was organized. 
The address of the occasion, on Thomas Carlyle, 
was delivered by Prof. Nathan Shephard, of New- 
York. Dr. Vincent read a letter from Dr. J. G. 
Holland, explaining the reason of his absence and 
commending the Chautauqua idea, and its materi- 
alization. A letter was received from Joseph Cook, 
whols on his way from England by way of Germany 
and India to Australia, stating his inability to de- 
liver the address of 1882. A note of greeting from 
Bishop Henry W. Warren was read, which had 
been written just before he sailed for England, and 
which expressed his great affection for Chautauqua. 
The Fisk Jubilee Singers gave a grand concert 


this evening. 
neti 


A MAN SHRIOUSLY STABBED. 

A desperate fight occurred last night in the 
Wurtemberger House, in Greenwich-street, near 
the Battery, among several boarders, one of whom, 
Charles Pflerder, was stabbed twice in the back 
and once in the head by Carl Heimendinger and 


Frederick Renz. Pflerder received two of his 
wounds while on the sidewalk fronting the board- 
ing-house. He followed his assailants into Thames- 
alley, where they again attacked him, inflicting a 
severe scalp wound. Pflerder was removed to 
the Chambers-Street Hospital, and Renz and 
Heimendinger were locked up in the New-street 
Police station. 
_---eo_a————— 


A CHILD KILLED BY A TRAIN. 

CAMDEN, N. J., Aug. 6.—Yesterday after- 
moon as a passenger train out of this city om the 
West Jersey and Atiantic City MRallroad 
was on its way to _ Atlantic City, a child 
by the name of Lizzie Young, aged 5 
years, strolled away from its mother, on the out- 
skirts of the city, and was inthe act of crossing 
the track when the erffine of the train struck her, 
killing her almost instantly in sight of her mother. 

rr 
CRIMINALS BREAK JAIL. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Aug. 6,—Three men e3- 
caped from the County Jail in this city about 9 
o’clock to-night by prying apart the bars of an attic 


window and letting themselves down with a rope 
made of strips of clothing. They were a lawyer— 
A, R. Barker—held on a charge of fraud; Freder- 
ick Burwell, held for larceny, and James Bradley 
for burglary. 

aa 


NEWPORT’S PVOLO PLAYERS. 
Newport, R. I., Aug. 6.—Five interesting 
games of polo were played this afternoon, four of 
which were won by Lloya S. Bryce and Oliver 


Iselin, the other players being 8. 8. Howland and 
William K. Thorn, Jr. Four games were also played 


by Bryce and Howland against Thorn and Iselin, 
each side scoring two games. 


——e ee 
GEN. PATTERSON GETTING BETTER. 
PHILADELPIA, Aug. 6.—Gen. Robert Patter- 
son’s condition was somewhat improved to-night 


and there are slight hopes of his recovery. Thehot 
weather has had a bad effect on him. , 


eee ae Senn} 
CHAMPLAIN CANAL IN GOOD CONDITION. 

ALBANY, Aug. 6.—State Engineer Seymour 
and Superintendent Dutcher have returned from 
an inspection of the Champlain Canal, and report 
it in excellent condition. 

—_— rr 
HENRY VILLARD’S BENEFACTION. 

San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 6.—Henry Vil- 
lard has given the Oregon State University $7,000 to 
relieve its indebtedness 


| of disability, 
| has been 


schooner Addie QG. 


A. Chapman, 


mouth, 
Island at daylight. No lives lost. The vessel 
ported ashore near the fog whistle 
schooner Lillie, Capt. Gross, from 
N. J., bound to Provincetown, Mass., with cargo of 
coal, went ashore at Point Judith, R. 1, at9A. MJ 
No lives lost. i 


special says that 
miners at 


was shot to death by Taylor - Street, Og 
his death-bed McGovern stated that Street sho§ 
him. Street was stabbed seven times and isina 
dying condition. Street’s dying statement hag 
— taken, in which he says he does not know wha 
cut him. 
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ARMY AND NAVY NEWS. 
MORE ASSIGNMENTS TO THER LANCAsTZR—! 
LEAVES OF ABSENGE, &C, 

WasuineTon, Aug. 6.—Midshipman John A, 
Mudd has been ordered to temporary duty at thd 
Navy Department; Midshipmen William A. Thory 
and B. 0. Dent to the United States steamer Land 
caster Aug. 20; Cadet Midshipman Charles H, 
Laucheimer to the United States steamer Rich< 
mond, per steamer Powhatan, Aug. 15; Oadeq 
Midshipmen Edward C. Capehart, Harry R. Cohe 
W. J. Donnelly, G. M. Bush, William T. Flournoy, 
S. T. McKee, KR. R. Coekle, G. G. Rodgers, Jam 
M. Dresser, S. B. Vance, A. O. Oliphant, James H. 
Calwell, C. M. Perkins, William M. Robinson, D. 
Printup, J. H. Linnard, J. L. Rees, and J. A. Hoo< 
gemerff, and Chaplain William 0, Morrison hava 
been ordered to the United States steamer Lancas+ 
ter Aug. 20. Chief Engineer William 8. Hamia 
to remain as Chief Engineer of the European 
tion on the arrival of the Lancaster. Master V. L, 
Cottman has been detached from the United State 
steamer Colorado and ordered to the Richmond 
per steamer Powhatan, Aug. 15: Midshipman J. 
G. Quinby from the United steamer Minneso 
and ordered to the Lancaster A ; Passed 
See Se 3. A Cater frees duty at the 

ew-York Navy- and ordered to i 
per steamer Fopbaten Aug. 15, — pre 

Capt. C. F. Williams, United States Marine Corps, 
has been granted an extension of his present leay 
of absence to Sept. 15. Leave of absence for 
gare . am Aug. 13 has been granted Capt. W. H 

First Lieut. H. C. Fisher has been detached from: 
duty on the United States receiving ship Wabas 
and ordered, on the expiration of his present leav 
of absence, to report to the commandant of thal 
Brooklyn Navy-yard for Gat at the Marine Bar< 
racks. Second Lieut. L. C, Webster has been dex 
tached from command of the Marine Guard of the 
ae howe, a — ered to report — 

commandant of the Norfo * 

~ outy 983 ie hee oon » a 

econ eut, of er has b 
from duty at the Marine Barracks, Seed 
and ordered to report Aug. 20 at Portsmouth, N. 
for duty on board the United States steamor La 
caster, Capt. H. C. Cochrane has been detach 
from the Marine Barracks, Norfolk, Ya., and om 
dered to report Aug. 20 as the officer detached 
command the Marine guard on board the Unite 
States steamer Lancaster and as fleet Maring 
officer on the European Station.- Lieut.-Commande 
Edwin S. Houston has been ordered to the Unite 
States steamer Richmond, per steamer Powhatan 
Aug. 15. Pay Inspector George Cochran an 
Passed Assistant Engineer W. W. Heaton hav 
been authorized to delay reporting on board th 
United States steamer Powhatan until Aug. 20 
Assistant Surgeon Philip Leach has been detache 
— Gated vow ge 5 steamer Franklin and o 

ere o the Unite tates N: 

Washington. an s Naval Hospital ag 

_ The Unite ates steam-ship Pensacola left th 
Navy-yard at Vallejo, Cal, yesterday afternoon. < 

Acting Assistant Surgeon Henry D. Haskin ha: 
been ordered to proceed from Charlestown, Wes 
Va., to Vancouver Barracks, Washington Territory, 
and report in person tothe commanding General 
Department of the Columbia, for assignment ta: 
duty. Acting Assistant Surgeon St. Clair Street® 
has been ordered to proceed from Taylor, Md., ta 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan., and report fn person tq 
the commanding General of the Department of the; 
Missouri for oaleomnens to duty, i 

The leave of absence granted First Lieut. Fran 
Michler, Fifth Cavairy, April 30, 1881, has been ex: 
tended one month.. The commanding General o 
the Department of Texas has been ordered to grant 
a furlough for six months to Hospital Steward 
H. Randolph, United States Army. Leave o 
absence for four months has been ted Capty 
H.O.Perley, Assistant Surgeon, United States Army 

The Superintendent Genera) of the Reerditin 
Service has been ordered to cause 75 recruits to be 
prepared and forwarded without delay, undeg, 
proper charge, to Fort Snelling, Minn., for assign< 
ment to the Fighteenth Infantry. H 

The leave of absence on Surgeon's certificate o 
disability granted Lieut-Col R. S. La Motte 
Twelfth Infantry, Oct. 8, 1880, from this office, h 
been extended six months on Surgeon’s certificate’ 
Leave of absence for two monthe 
ranted Col. Henry A. Morrow, Twenty~« 
first Infantry, in extension of the leave of absence 
granted him, on surgeon's certificate of disability,! 
June 18, 1881, from this office. - 

First Lieut. Charlies Morris, Fifth Artillery, ha 
been relieved from duty at the Massachusetts Ag: 
ricultural College, at Amherst, to take effect Sept. 
1, and ordored to join his battery. 

The Superintendent of the Mounted Recruitin 
Service has been ordered to forward 59 recruita to 
Fort Snelling, Minn., for assignment to the Secon 


Cavalry. 
—_—_—_—SS * 


DISASTERS 170 : VESSELS. 
VESSELS ASHORE NEAR | NEWPORT IN A FO@ 
—LOSSES ELSEWHERE. / 
Newport, R.'I., Aug. 6.—The dense fog 
prevailing in the vicinity of this place is working? 
great damage tothe shipping. In all, nine vessel 
have gone ashore at Block Island. Two came off 
this morning, and sank immediately.“The majority 
of the vessels are on Black Kock and the. South 
west Point. In the harbor to-day the fog is very 
dense.” The timber-laden schooner P. L, Smith, 
from Moncton, New-Brunswick, for Providence, 
which went on to Newton’s Rock yesterday after¢ 
noon, came off, and has now got onto the island 
at Beaver Tail. A tug has gone to her assistence, 
and will probably get her off this afternoon. Tha 
wreckers are at work on the schooner Caroline 
which is sunk between the bridges at Tiverto 
Capt, Waters hopes to get the cargo out to-da 
and then raise the vessel. A tug has gone to tha 


assistance of the schooner Albion, ashore on th 
west side of Canonicut Island, with coal, from 


Wasuinaton, Aug. 6.—The Signal Corps Office 
at Block Island, R. L, reports to the Chief § 
Officer as follows: ‘The schooner Anna ign 
Capt. G. Conroy, with a cargo of logwood fro 
Gonatves, to Boston; ran ashore at 5 P. M. yeste 
day on this island. No lives lost. She was got o 
to-day, with the bark Robert A. Chapman and th 
Shortland. The schoonert 
Manson and Sinnickisson bilged.” 

The Signal Officer at Block Island, R. 1, repo: 
to Chief Signal Officer as follows: ‘ Bark Robe 
t Capt. Rutherford, of Don 
New-Brunswick, from New-York te 


‘Rondout for Providence. 


chester, 


Bordeaux, France, with cargo of corn, camé 


ashore at 11 A. 


- On Block Island. No livee 


lost. The two-masted schooner Romer, Capt. 


IL. McFarland, South Amboy to 


Ports< 
with coal, ran ashore 


on Block 


ot off, The 
echawken,! 


Lonvon, Aug. 6.—The British ship Benmore, Capt, 
Jenkins, at Queenstown, from San Francisco, lost 
bulwarks and sustained other damage on passage, 

The British brig Blanco, Capt. Stevens, from S' 
John, New-Brunswick, before reported ashore 
Wexford, has floated. 

———<————— 


TRAIN THROWN FROM THE TRACR, 
CurcaGo, Aug. 6.—A special dispatch from 
Kokomo, Ind., says an east-bound passenger train 


on the Toledo, Delphos and Burlington Railway 
jumped the track yesterday. The engine and bag: 


age car were overturned; the engineer, M. 
linn, was severely scalded; Fireman J. A. Gle 
was so badly burned and scalded that he can hardl 


recover, and Conductor Ball was severely bruise 


By courageously sticking 
doubtless saved many lives, 
~~. 

FIGHTING AMONG MINERS. 
NASHVILLE, Tenn., Aug. 6.—A Mount Eagl 

in & general row amo 
Tracy City Thomas McGovern 


to his engine, Blin 


—_-—_, 
MANGLED BODIES FOUND. 


San Francisco, Aug. 6.—A dispatch, from 


Tucson says that two bodies, mangled beyong 
recognition by coyotes, were found 10 miles from 
the city yesterday. 
of the two yaquis who about a month ago com 
mitted a murder here and fled, and were afterw: 
followed, captured, and lynched. 


They are supposed to be those 


—p————— 
MEXICO WANTING FLOUR, 


City oF Mexico, Aug, 4.—The newspapers 


propose free importations of foreign flour. in con# 


sequence of the scantiness of it and the high 
of bread in some parts of the country. 
———  —— 
PASSENGEBS ARRIVED, 


In steam-ship Haosburg, from Bremen.—A. Weddin, 
gen, W. Strauss, J. G. Shulte, Mrs, Minna Schulte an 


| children, Miss Hanni Schulte, Miss Minni Schulte, 
| Wile, F. Kroeber, A. Josephie, Miss Alwine Josephi 


J. Dolfinger, Mre. Anna cy =o and children, 
Helene Doltinger, Miss Helene yoy un 
Messner, Miss Emma Fiseher, Miss Cora Fise M 
Rosa Fischer, Mrs. Sophie l and ¢ 
dren, Miss Hannah Engel, iliam Eggers 
Heinrich Conrad, Adclp Nowack, Mr, Masrceyt 
nowsky, Miss Ida V. Trautmann, Miss 
John Rotach, J. Stein, Carl Franke, Miss Norma h 
Heinrich Sievert, Mrs. Louise Sievert, Miss E. 
Miss M. Dolger, Max Lang, Adam Lippert, Mrs. 
Meineking and ehildren, Charles hm, Willia: 
Winkier, F. Schrader, Miss Marie Schrader, H. Ha 
bert, Charles Nelly and child, George Muger, b. We 
John Gold, 8. Bauer, H. H. Gerdes, Max H 
Reitz, *. Goette, A. Detzer, Walter von Schenk. ; 
Elise Schiffmeyer and children, H. Iisle, Ino a. Joes, 
Carl Klein, : Cari Anger, Car. 
Auger and child, A. H, ‘ann, } 
bara Beck, Wilheim Beck, Willlam Geo: Wes’ 
Mrs. Anna Gold, Gustav Hake, J. Voigt, Miss Doroth 
Bauer, Miss Johanna Brauer, Juan F. Muro, Mre. 
Adeline Muro and children, Arthur Sainz, Au 
Muller, J. Wintzer, Miss Johanna Zettimeyer, A 
Mastebrook, H. A. Henke, Henry id, Mre. 
Leopold, Alfred Schmidt, Het Dieter, EB. F.! 
Schmultz, Mra. Alma Schmults and children, J. 
Ziems, Paul Bopeeer and child, Baptist 
noe. Mrs. M. my Mrs. Marte Hass and 
F. A. Benedikt, A. B. Fiedler, Emil 

ogelsoug, 


Yogelsang, Mrs. Ei 
Trickmanh, E. Gradiax b 


phere 
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CURRENT. LITERATURE 


A SUNFLOWER. 


Earth hidesher secrets deep 
Down where the small seed lies, 
Hid from the air and skies 
Where first neeak * ye die 
Jossoim, — 
een ‘shall know ber hidden alchemy t 


Quick stirs the inner strife, | 
Strong grow tke powcrs of life, 
Forth from earth’s mother breast, 
From her dark homes of rest, 
Forth as an essence rare 

Eager to meet the air 

Growth’s very beiug. seen 

Here, in this tenderest green. 
Drawn by tbe light above, 
Upward the life must move; 
Toucled by the outward life 
Kindies anew the strife, 

Lignt seeks the durk’s domain, 
Draws thence with quickening pain 
New store of substance rare, 
Back through each tingling vein 
Thrusts the new life again— 
Beauty uufolds in air. 


So grows earth’s changeling child, 
By light and air beguiled 

Out of her dreamless rest 
Safe in the mother breast. 
impulses come to her, 

New hopes without a name 
Touch every leaf, and stir 
Colorless sap to flame; 

Quick through her pulses run 
Love’s hidden mystic powers, 
She wakes in golden flowers 
Trembling to greet the san 


What means this being new, 
Sweet pain she never knew 
Down in the quiet earth 

Ere hope had come to birth: 
Golden he shines above, 

Love wakes, and born of lore 
All her sweet flowers unfold 

In rays of burning gold. 
Life then means naught but this— 
Trembling to wait bis kiss, 
Wake to emotion ? 

There where he glows she turns 
All her gold flowers and burazs 
With her devotion. 

Ah, but when day is done? 
When he is gone, her sun, 

King of her world and lover? 
Low droops the faithful head 
Where the brown earth is spread 
Waiting once more to cover 
Dead hopes and blossoms over 


Earthborn to earth must pass~ 

Spirits ofleaf and grass 

Touched by the sun and air 

Break into colors rare, 

Bossom in love and flowers. 

Theirs are the golden fruits> 

Earth clings around the roots, 

She whispers through the hours, 

I will eufold again 

Life’s being; love and pain. 

Back to the mother breast 

Fall as the falling dew, 

Once more to pass anew 

Into the dreamless rest.” 

—Macmillan’s Magazine. 

<i 


A FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE. 
I 


How insufferably hot the day has been | | 


During its whole course not one little breeze 
has stirred the scorching Summer air; and 
now, at4o’clock in the afternoon, the roads 
and pavements are still baking in the broad 
glare of the July sun. The sky is one clear 
expanse of intense blue, undimmed by a single 
cloud. No chance of the slightest wind at 
present. 

Ina room of one of the houses in Berkeley- 
equare two girls areseated. The very room 
itself is an exquisite rest to the eye after the 
glare outside. It is furnished in pale blue 
satin and creamy lace, and possesses every 
suitable elegance of modern life, with copies 
of some of the rarest pictures and sculpture 
the world can boast for the admiring eye to 
study. Soft light, filtered through a balcony 
filled with choice flowers; cool, scented air; 
vases and bow!s filled with exquisite hot-house 
blossoms—surely this little room were fitting 
shrine for even a royal beauty. 

t is ‘Lady Geraldine t'reherne’s boudoir; 
and Lady Geraldine herself is seated in the 
shadiest part of the room with her friend, Miss 
Parkhurst, a fair, tranquil-looking girl, with 
clear, penetrating eyes, and a firm, well-shaped 
mouth. She is not, strictly speaking, a friend 
of Lady Geraldine. ‘That can scarcely be, 
considering they have not met until now for 
more than five years, and their correspond- 
ence has been of the sparest, There can hardly 
be much in common between the daughter of 
the Ear] of Strathmere and the child of a su- 
perannuated Major. 

How comes it to pass, then, that Miss Park- 


| 


| 
| 


Ohe ew-Hoth Cines, Suvdmy, Bugust 1, 1861.—Cripls Set 


never dreamed of discussing him. As to his | clear. Lady Geraldine Treherne gathers up 


——* he returns to town to-night and 
1 dine with us, so you can then form your 
own opinion.”’ 

“Geraldine! do you mean what you say?” 

** What did I say ?” 

‘* That the Earl of Windholm, so svon to be 
aon husband, is totally uninteresting to you, 

ave you no love for him ?” 

“ To tell the truth, my indifference to him 
almost amounts t> dislike, but {have not suf- 
ficient energy left to exert the feeling.”’ 

** But this is dreadful!’ cries Miss Park- 
hurst, more shocked than she could express. 
** And shall you really marry him ¢”’ 

‘* Of course*’I shall. Are not you poiny to 
be one of my bridesmaids? Why, Annie, how 
horrified you look. Of whatare you think- 
ing ?? 

** Tt seems to me a fearful thing to marry a 
man yvouconfess you dislike,” replies Ainie. 
‘© What can be the result of such a union ¢”’ 

Lady Geraldine shrugs her shoulders slight- 
ly. ‘Surely, Annie, you don’t see the duty I 
owe tomy position. It is necessary I should 
marry. Mamma says 1 must make room for 
my sisters, Florence and Mabel, who are ready 
to be brought out. She says [ have run the 
gantlet of three seasous, and am already get- 
ting shelved. It, therefore, being necessary 
for me to marry, who could be a mure suitable 
husband than Lord Windkolm{ He belongs 
toan ancient family, is not more than thirty, 
is fairly good-looking, and a thorough Con- 
servative. Of course hehassome trifling faults. 

ie is dull and rather dense in most things, 

and, I believe, an adept in the art of drinking. 
But it is not necessary to say any more; you 
will be able to judge for yourself when you 
see him to-night.’” And the young lady dis- 
misses the subject with anothér littie shrug. 

Her friend still iooks shocked and incredulous. 

** Does the Countess wish youto marry him?” 

‘* Why, Annie. you do not suppose [ should 
be so undutiful as to marry without my par- 
ents’ approval. Mamma would have pre- 
ferred my having the Marquis of Rotherham, 
who proposed last year, and she was really an- 
noyed at the time by whatshe termed my 
perversity in refusing to accept the withered 
old man, with his dyed hair and false teeth. 
He actually used to make me shudder, and lam 
not easily moved. But, Annie, Jet us quit these 
subjects; tell me about yourself and your 
home. Does the dear old house look the 
same ?”’ 

**} will tell you all about it,” returns Miss 
Parkhurst, ** but just answer me one question 
first. Are you happy, Geraldine ?”’ 

**Happy? Well, no; Ican’t say that lam 
particularly so. But it is not the lot of human 
nature to be happy, andi dare say lam no 
worse off than the rest of the world.” 

** But if you were not to marry this Earl?” 

**Well, then I should marry some one else 
just as wearisome, perhaps worse; some one 
actively stupid instead of inanely so. Annie, 


| would you just touch: that little bell beside 


| 
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| 


| 
| 
| 
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you? We wili have soine tea; and if youdon’t 
mind we will stay quietly here till the dress- 
ing-bell rings; it is positively too hot to drive 
to-day. How thankful I should be to hear the 
plash of rain! This hot weather tires me 
dreadfully. Now tell me about Kate and 
Marion and the boys.” 

‘* Kate is very happy in the pretty little 
vicarage with her husband and children,” says 
Annie, ber face brightening as she spoke, ‘** and 
Marion is engaged to Dr. Wylde. I think she 
will be married in the Autumn.” 

** And Annie?’ queries Lady Geraldine. 

** She will stay at home and take care of her 
father and the children,’ laughs Annie. 
‘Since mamma died and Kate married, I 
have taken charge of everything. I don’t 
know how they are managing withont me now 
—our servants are quite inexperienced.” 

‘* And your brothers ?”’ 

‘* Reginald and Harry are both studying for 
doctors; Reggie is walking the hospitals.”’ 

‘“‘And what is Jack doing?’ asks Lady 
Geraldine, raising her scent-bottle to her nose. 
Is it the crimson glass that casts that delicate 
flush on her pale face? 

* Poor Jack!’ says Annie with a sigh. 
Geraldine looks up, but does not speak. 

‘A friend of papa got him intothe Army,”’ 
continues Annie, ‘‘ but he leftitin less than 
two years. He is the most restless and unsat- 
isfied of us all, and cannot make up his mind 
what todo. His present idea is to go to New- 
Zealand and make a home for himself, and [ 
am afraid heisin earnest thistime. lL wish I 
could go with him; he is so impulsive and 
warm-hearted, he will never be happy so 
far from every creature who loves him, I can- 
not think what possesses him to be so different 
from what he was. Don’t you remember, 
Geraldine, he used to be the merriest of all the 
boys? He had the clearest whistle and the 
merriest laugh of them all, and now he is 
quiet, nay, even gloomy at times. Perhaps he 
will be happier when he has carved outa 
future for himself.’ 

“ Yes,’’ says Lady Geraldine, absently, with 
eyes looking into vacancy; and Miss Park- 
hurst, thinking she has bored her, holds her 
peace. 

The first dressing-beil rings, and Annie, 
liking to disturb her friend’s reverie, 
quietly out, closing the door after her. 

What is the picture Lady Geraldine’s gray 


not 
goes 


| eyes are gazing at so earnestly ? 


burst is in London for the purpose of acting in 


the charming capacity of bridesmaid to Lady 
Geraldine, whose wedding is to take place 
within three weeks ? 

We must go back a little. 


When Lady Geraldine was sixteen she was, 
with her mother, visiting some friends in the 
picturesque old county of Brookshire. At a 
flower-show she met Major Parkhurst’s pretty 


daughter, and tooka great fancy to her, After- 


ward, in her walks, she often fell in with the 


young lady, and the fancy ripened into true 
liking. She extorted from the Countess re- 
luctant permission to visit Bramble Cottage, 
the Mijor’s residence, where, to her delight, 


she found a host of merry brothers and sisters 


living in a scrambling, happy fashion, new 
and delightful to the Lady Geraldine. 


A warm friendship sprang up between the 
Earl’s daughter and the family at Bramble 
Cottage, and they parted with mutual regret. 

The following Summer a timidly worded 


letter came from Annie Parkhurst asking Lady 
Geraldine to come and stay with them, At 


first the Countess was inexorable, but her 
laughter begged so earnestly and with such 
entreaties that, hard and cold as she was, she 
at last yielded—put with a condition. It must 
be the first and last visit. Lady Geraldine 


would move in an entirely different sphere 


from the people she was so anxious to culti- 


vate, therefore a continued friendship was out 
of the question. 

Lady Geraidine, wise in her generation, 
promised to abide by her mother’s decision. 
After that long, bright. Summer visit she saw 


00 more of her friends, and the years rolled on, 


One morning, about five weeks before the 


day arranged for Lady Geraldine’s wedding, 
the Countess was startled by her daughter’s 
saying suddenly: ‘‘Mamma, I am going to 
ask Annie Parkhurst to be one of my brides- 
maids. I shall write to-day.” 


The Countess had forgotten the very exist- 
ence of so unimportant a personage; but when 


she fully understood to whom her daughter 


was alluding, she said, in the icy tones peculiar 
to her: ‘‘ My dear, it is impossible,” 

Lady Geraldine, a totally different person 
from the impulsive young lady of years before, 
pbserved coolly, and with unrufiled composure: 


“We must contrive to make it possible, mam- 


ma. It is the first wish I have expressed, 
and I do not mean it to be set aside. You 
have had whole and sole arrangement of every- 
thing so far, but I claim the right of choosing 
something in connection with my wedding, 
though it be not the husband.”’ 

Miss Parkhurst was invited, and is nowin 
Lady Geraldine’s boudoir, watching and lis- 
tening to her ladyship with eyes full of won- 
der at the change the years have wrought. 

this exquisite, weary-eyed woman, with 
her pale face and calm, languid bearing, be 
the same being as the bright, winsome girl 
who charmed everybody by her sweetuess and 
Vivacity in the days gone by ? 

She gives vent to her thoughts at last. ‘* You 
are greatly changed, Lady Geraldine?” 

Am 1?” queries the young lady. ‘I can- 
not return the compliment, Annie. There is 
little difference in you, unless it be that you 
are more formal. You used to call me Geral- 
ah but th 

, but that is so long ago,” i 
deprecatingly. c96 nye: AAEM, 

“Yes; five years is a long time—especially 
to look forward to,” and Lady Geraldine sighs 
as though she regretted the fact, 

“Ihave been here three days,” says Miss 
Parkburst presently, “and you have not yet 
told me anything about Lord Windholm. 
‘What is he like ?” 

Lady Geraldine fans herself gently. 


dear, he is a“ 


so totally uninteresting that I 


| 


| 


She sees a long, rambling, untidy garden, 
batked in the soft light of a Summer evening, 
and filled with a hundred subtie scents. 

Two figures are wandering up and down the 
paths—two figures well worth looking at, A 
fair girl with a beautiful patrician face and 
a form exquisite in its girlish grace and round- 
ness. Her companion is a young man who 
would have formed a fitting model for Her- 
cules. Added to the superb proportions of his 
figure he possesses a manly, honest face, in- 
spiring confidence and trust, Aiter making 


the tour of the garden in silence, the girl raises 


her eyes to her campanion’s face and says 
quickly: ‘*I wonder if you will ever think of 
me after I return home to-morrow.”’ 

The young man’s face becomes suddenly 
dyed with crimson, and then as suddenly grows 
perfectly white. 

- Geraldine, do you think there will be one 
day of my lifein which 1 shall not think of 


you? The thought of to-morrow is worse than 
death to me.” 

‘Oh, Jack!” she exclaims involuntarily, 
catching her breath. 

They have come to a halt under the oid, 
wide-spreading oak at the end of the garden, 
and Lady Geraldine is looking down, un- 
able to meet Jack Parkhurst’s reprvachful 
eyes, 

He lays his hand gently upon her arm, 
* Look up, dear; | do not want to frighten 
or pain you. There is no need to tell you how 
Ilove you; you must know it. I love you 
with a love that will last my life; a love that 
is as true as it is hopeless. Ob, Ger- 
aldine, my darling, if only our fates 
had been molded differently! mine higher, 
or your’s lower! Tel) me,’’ he continues pas- 
sionately, ‘if our positions had been reversed, 
do you—could you have loved me?” 

Low, but distinctly, comes the answer, “I 
love you now.” 


For one momenta great joy illurmines the 
young fellow’s handsome face. ‘‘I can bear 
all now,” he says eagerly. ‘‘ But, Geral- 
dine,” more slowly, ‘‘do you think—is it pos- 
sible there can be any hope for us ?” 


‘Ab, no,” she answers quickly, with a sob 
in her voice. ‘If youknew my mother you 


would not dream of suchathing. My fate is 
already carved out for me.” 


| 


The happy light is gone out of his eyes as | 


quickly as it came. 

‘“‘IT might have known,”’ he says sadly, ‘‘ it 
was an idie question. Our paths will separate 
to-morrow never to cross again. Who can 
limit the endurance of the human heart? | 
know that to-morrow the light of my life will 
be gone from me, and yet, in all probability, 
that life will last thirty or forty years. I 
should not mind if it came to an end to-night.” 

“Oh, Jack! donot say that; think of your 
mother and sisters, You know how they love 
you.”’ 

“Yes, [know. And they are very dear to 
me. But every affection pales beside the love 
I bear for you; and I must pray for strength 
to live it down, to try and forget your fair, 
sweet face. Butitis getting chilly, we must 
gO in.”’ 

Lady Geraldine is crying quietly, but the 
or ia are bitter and scaiding, and give no re- 

ter. 

She allows herself to be led down the dusky 
path, The shadows are gathering fast. The 
fair beauty of the Summer evening has given 
place to a subdued, ominous calm—sure herald 
of a storm. Lady Geraldine’s long white 
dress sweeping round her tall form gives her 
an unearthly look in the peculiar light. She 
hastens her steps as a roll of distant thunder 
is heard, preceded by a flash of lightning. 

Once safe in the house she heaves a sigh, 
her heart beating with suppressed excite- 
ment. 

Jack looks anxiously into her white, fright- 
ened face. Witin a sudden movement for 
which he is not prepared she lays her head 
against his shoulder. Instantly his strong arms 
are round her, his warm lips pressea to her 
trembling ones. ‘‘Oh, my darling, how shall 
I ever let you go!”’ 

Tor one minute they stand thus, the girl’s 
slender form held ina close, warm embrace; 
but at last she frees herself, and, without word 
or look, hurries away. 

Lady Geraldino’s face loses something that 
night which it never afterward regains. 


The second dressing-bell rings, loud and 


her fan and sceut-bottle, and goes to her room, 
where ber maid is waiting in wondering im- 
patience, 


II. 


When Miss Parkhurst, daintily attired in 
pale blue, enters the drawing-room, she finds 
the Countess in conversation with a tall, dark 
man whom she rightly guesses to be the Earl 
of Wiadhoim. Lady Strathmere greets her 
affably and introduces her to Geraldine’s 
fiancé. Strenuously as her ladyship opposed 
the coming of her daughter’s friend, and 
much as she would have liked to prevent it, 


still, having invited her, she acts as a lady | 


would, and treats her as an honored guest. 

Annie thinks Lord Windholm decidedly 
good-iooking, though his expression is far 
from pleasant, and his eyes are cold and pierc- 
ing. He makes a few commonplace remarks 
to her, in the middle of which Lord Strath- 
mere enters, followed shortly by the butler, 
announcing dinner. TT: 
is the very oppos te of his stately wife, being a 
portly, gool-tempered looking man, with hon- 
est blue eyes and a weak, irresolute mouth. 
‘‘Where is Geraldine?’ he says, after greet- 
ing his son-in-law elect; ‘‘another of those 
tiresome headaches, ch ? 

“I think she is quite well,” the Countess 
answers coolly. ‘Geraldine never hurries 
herself in warm weather.” 

Lord Windholm smiles disagreeably, and 
mutters something about teaching her punc- 
tuality. At that moment she enters with a 
few words of apology for being late, and they 
repair to the dining-room., Another of Geral- 
dine’s habits in warm weather is to eat about 
sufficient to feed a canary, so that it is with a 
little sigh of relief she rises from the dessert- 
table to follow her mother to the drawing- 
room. The long, low windows are open to ad- 
mit every breath of air, but the heat is still 
oppressive. ‘* Aunie,’’ savs Lady Geraldine, 
Icoking intently at the sky, ‘tis not that a 
little cloud over there? Surely there is promise 
of rain at last?’ 

‘*Yes, it will rain soon,’”’ replies Miss Park- 
hurst. ‘‘See, the curtains are moving. ILtis 
the first sign of a breeze we have had to-day.”’ 

The girls stand perfectly still, watching the 
clouds gathering. The heat becomes intense, 
the sky is black; then a great drop of rain 
falls, followed quickly by another, and anoth- 
er. In less thana minntea deluge is coming 
down. Lady Geraldine stands perfectly still, 
heedless that the rain is splashing on her from 
the plants and ferns in the window. Annie 
has wisely retired. 

** Are you taking a shower-bath under novel 
circumstances?’ asks Lord Windholm, coming 
up to his lady-love unnoticed by her. 

She starts slightly. ‘Is it not refreshing! 
But how wetfam! I was so absorbed in 
watching the welcome shower that I did not 
feel its effects on myself.” 

‘*When you have finished rain-gazing per- 
haps you will kindly favor us with a little 
music,’’ continues Lord Windholm. 

‘*T shall be delighted, when I bave had my 
dress changed.’’ And she is turning away, 
when her hand is seized by her lover. 

‘* What have you been doing during my ab- 
sence, Geraldine ?” 

** About thesame as usual. Driving, riding, 
walking, reading, and sleeping. ave you 
any particular reason for asking ?”’ 

‘*No, except that you are pale and preoccu- 
pied. It vexes me to seo you looking white 
and thin.” 

‘That is a pity, as I certainly have a predis- 
position that way. It is a comfort to think 
one can always resort to art if nature proves 
fickle. By such assistance I may be able yet 
to maintain your dignity, Guy.”’ 

“Do not be sarcastic; I am quite satisfied 
with you,’ returned Lord Windhoim. ‘‘ There 
are only one or two little things I should like 
to alter.” 

Lady Geraldine makes a little mocking bow 
of pretended humility, and quits the room. 

The church of St. Nicholas is thronged from 
the pulpit to the door asearly as ten o’clock on 
the morning of the marriage of Lady Geraldine 
Treherne to the Earl of Windholm. The day 
was announced in most cf the fashionable 
papers, and a vast number of persons are col- 
lected to see the wedding of the beauty of 
three seasons. Admission to the body of the 
church is granted only to the lucky possessors 
of tickets, but at last even these have to be 
turned away, as the church is full. 

Gathered round the altar are the wedding 
guests, a goodly number of the bighest mem- 
bers of the aristocracy, chatting and buzzing 
in undertones while they wait for the bride. 
The eight bridesmaids, in shimmering 
dresses cf ruby and cream  color—an 
elegant Parisian compound—hover near the 
door. Presently there is a little stir. A 
gentleman advances and makes a sign to Lord 
Strathmere, who hastens down the aisle to the 
church door, where a carriage has just 
stopped. Lady Geraldine, followed by the 
Countess, steps out, takes her father’sarm and 
walks slowly up the aisle amid a hushed 
murmur of admiring excitement. She wears 
the regulation white satin and orange blossom, 
and the exquisite lace veil covering all is fas- 
tened with a large diamond star. 

Very pale, very beautiful, perfectly col- 
lected, is the fair bride. She does not betray 
the least nervousness through the whole of the 
ceremony, and when it is ended, and she walks 
through the crowds of neople, leaning on her 
husband’s arm, with the strains of the ‘* Wed- 
ding March” rolling through the church, she 
acknowledges the raised hats of the men by a 
slight bow and smile. Many a fair girl fol- 
lows her with admiring, envious eyes. What 
more could earth hold for her? Young, rich, 
beautiful; married to a man of fashion, and 
an Earl; surely ske had ali that heart could 
desire. Who would not envy her bright fate? 


Ab, who indeed ! 


The breakfast is over; the last health has 
been drank, and Lady Geraldine rises to go 
and change her dress. In balf an hour she 
and her husband will leave the house. They 
are going tospend the honeymoon in York- 
shire, where Lord Windhbolm has an estate. 
In her dressing-room Lady Geraldine finds her 


maid, 


** Annette,” she says, quietly, “go out and 
leave me quite alone for five minutes, then you 
may return. Do not allow any one to disturb 
me—not even the Countess.” 

“Very well, my lady,” replies the well- 
trained servant. 

At the end of five minutes she returns, and 
sees Lady Geraldine lying in a heap by her 


davenport, which is open. For a moment 


Annette is paralyzed with terror, but being a 
sensible girl, she does not rush out of the 
room and scream, but quietly raises the life- 
less form. Her own face blanches when she 
sees a tiny stream of crimson on the rich 
satin dress. Has Lady Geraldine broken a 
blood-vessel? She chafes the cold hands, 


and applies strong scent to the marble fore- 
head, With all ber efforts it is quite five 


minutes before the eyes open and Lady Ge- 
raldine gives a shuddering sigh. ‘* Thank 
Heaven !” ejaculates the girl devoutly. ‘‘ Are 
you better, my lady ?”’ 

Did I faint?’ and the 


** Yes, what is it? 
young lady tries torise. Then, catching sight 
of the blood on her dress, she says: ‘* Ab, I 


remember; I went to my desk for something, 
when I felt dizzy and fell.” 
But the blood, my lady ?” 


‘Yes. Iruptured a tiny vessel a few years 
ago, and if I am over excited or fatigued the 
blood comes from my mouth.’’ 
vas You will not be able to go out,” says the 
girl. 

** Nonsense, Annette; you must dress me at 
once. But first I must have some wine; I feel 
so weak. Go and get some, and mind you 
tell no one of this.” 

‘‘ Bus, my lady—’ the girl expostulates. 

‘* Annette, I wish it. lask you asa partic- 
ular favor not to mention my faintness; I 
don’t wish to alarm them unnecessarily. 
Fetch the wine and then come and dress me 
quickly.’’ 

Annette obeys unwillingly. When she re- 
turns the davenport is closed and Lady Geral- 
dine divested of her dress, The wine and the 


exertion of a hurried toilet bring back a lit- 
tle life into the bride’s white face. As she 
makes her adieu with calm, smiling ease, no 
one guesses how the sight of a withered flower 
has well-nigh robbed ber of life. 

** Good-bye, Annie,’’ she says, trying not to 
see the tears in her friend’s eyes. ‘* | shall want 
you tocome and stay with me by and by. 
Think of me sometimes, dear, and write to me 
when you have time.” 

Til. 

‘* Who dines with us this evening, Geral- 
dine ?’ asks Lord Windholm, without raising 
his eyes from the paper he is reading. His 
wife is engaged with her letters, so the ques- 
tion has to be repeated. 

‘*No one, fora wonder. Neither haveI ar- 
ranged to go anywhere. It is more than a 
month since we have had a thoroughly quiet 
evening I feel sure.”’ 

‘* And very proper too, You know I object 
to ‘quiet? evenings, and thoroughly dislike a 
téte-a-téte dinner. It was inconsiderate of you 
to arrange so badly.” 

‘* IT don’t know that I arranged it at all; it 
is more an oversight than anything else. Per- 
sonally Iam rather glad, but I do not wish 
~ to be victimized; you can dine at your 
club. 

“Thank you, hut I have no intention of 
doing so. I shall dias at home.’’ 

“* Verw wel.” enawara Geraldine cood- 


Tos Karl of Strathmere |; 


humoredly, ‘and if you will not be bored I 
will sing you some new songs I have.’’ 

To this Lord Windholm makes no reply, so 
Geraldine returns to her letters. These occu- 
py her until breakfast is ended, and then alie 
goes to prepare for her ride with Lord Wind- 
holm. 

They ride togetner every day, and some- 
times it is the only hour in the twenty-four 
Geraldine spends with her husband. He is 
very particular avout this; whether from 
pride in his wife’s horsemanship or because it 
gratifies him to see the universal admiration 
her beauty creates Geraldine does not seek to 
analyze; she is quite indifferent upon the point. 

Tt is a beautiful June morniug, bright and 
sunny, but not overpoweringly hot. The park 
is crowded with equestrians and pedestrians, 
and also a good sprinkiing of carriages. The 
fair young Countess of Windiolm is queen of 
the present scason as she was of the last. 
She is at her best on horseback. The exercise 
brings a wild-rose tint to her usually white 
face and a brighter light to her eves, 

The graceful curves of her siight figure hear 
well the severe outline of a habit, while the 
plain round hat, guiltless of a veil, cannot in 
the least detract trom the beauty of the high- 
bred, patrician face. The young Countess is 
thought cold and haughty by many, 
especially her -own sex. Yet none can 
ceny that her manner pleasant sand 
agrecablo and her conversation kind 
and affable. But she has no dear ** bosom- 
friend’ in whom to confide ail her secrets. 
Pleasant to all her numerous acquaintances, 
she makes a friend of none, for which she is 
censured, Lut few care to neglect the 
Couutess of Windholm. Her high birth and 
connections, her wealth, position, and popu- 
larity, make her a person to be sought after. 
Through Lows and smiles the Earl and 
Countess return to Prince’s Gate. Lady Wind- 
holm goes to her room and her husband to his 
club, Late in the afternoon the former drives 
alcne, returning only 1m time to dress for 
dinner. 

Dinner is over, and Lady Windholm sits in 
the drawing-room alone. She hoids a book 
in her lay, but presently it falls to the floor— 


iS 


‘ she is asleep. The clear, soft hght falls on 


her upturned face as her head reciines on the 
satin cushion. Thereis very little difference 
from the Geraldine of a year ago, except that 
she is slighter, and there are weary little lines 
round the jovely mouth. Im her sleep the 
pretty red lips quiver slightly. She sleeps 
quietly on. The*great house is perfectly quiet, 
and the air of the room sleep-inducing with 
the redolence of japonica and white roses. 

With astart Lady Windholm awakes pres- 
ently, smiling to think in what an unusual way 
she has passed @ couple of hours. She wonders 
where her husband is. Had he come in while 
she was asleep and left without dcisturbing 
her? ‘‘Scarcely,’? thimks Geraldine, as she 
seats herself at the piano. 

After playing one or two things in a 
dreamy, sleepy way, she rises and goes to the 
dining-room. Itis empty. She is about to 
return, feeling sure her husband has gone out, 
when she remembers he may be in the smok- 
ing-room. Thither she goes, her silk train 
making a slight rustle as it trails along the 
broad passages. Her hand is almost on the 
door, when it is opened from the inside, and 
her husband’s valet appears, with a red, embar- 
rassed face. He tries to ignore Laay Geral- 
dine’s intention of entering the room by at- 
tempting toclose the aoor after coming out, 
but the lady’s soft voice arrests him. 

“Stay, Parsons, | am going in. 
Windholm there 7?” 

‘* Yes, my ladv,” answers the man with 
hesitation; ‘*but—he—is not very well. I 
think, my lady, you might disturb him by go- 
ing in.’’ 

‘** Allow me to pass,” is all Lady Geraldine 
says, and Parsons draws back immediately. 

The Earl of Windho!m is lving full length on 
a lounge, his face pale and his eyes bloodshot. 
He mutters incoherently as his wife enters, 
and then closes his eyes and falls asleep imme- 
diately. No need to ask the nature of his lord- 
skip’s illness. Geraldine has known all along 
of the unhappy vice to which her husband 
gives way, but it is the first time sne has seen 
him under its influence. With a white, hag- 
gard face she quits the room, and the sight bas 
done more than shock her. 

IV. 

One morning toward the middle of July the 
postman calls at Bramble Cottage and leaves 
a letter for Miss Parkhurst, who is seated in 
the pretty little morning-room at work. Un- 
der Annie’s reign the house and its inmates 
have improved, both bemg far more orderly 
thanin the old days. The Major is on the 
veranda, absorbed in his paper, and Annie 
is feelmg a little lonely now that Marion is 
married, and the boys areallaway. She takes 
the letter handed to her, and opens it eagerly 
on discovering it to be from 
holm. It runs as follows: 

My Dear ANNIE: I am ashamed to think 
how long it is since I received your last kind 
letter. 1 must tender my usual apology tor 
not writing before—press of engagements. 
But in truth this has been a very busy season, 
and I have scarcely had a moment to myself. 
However, it will soon be over. More than 
half the people have left town, and we, too, are 
going on the 24th. We give a dinner party on 
the 2ist, which prevents our leaving earlier. 
Now, dear, I want you to give my kind 
regards to Major Parkhurst and ask him to 
spare you for a few weeks, I should like you 
to come at once, if possible, so that you will 
have a tew daysin town before we leave for 
Yorkshire. I hope you will not disappoint 
me, for I shall not have another chance of see- 
ing you fora long time, as I am ordered to 
Winter abroad. I am tired and jaded, dear, 
but the sight of your tresh, bright face will, 1 
feel sure, revive me, Ever yours affection- 


ately, GERALDINE WINDHOLM, 

“Do you think you can spare me, papa?’ 
asks Annie, eagerly. 

‘**Certainly, my dear,” replies the old gen- 
tleman. ‘‘l shal! be glad for you to have a 
change. Go as soon as vou like.’’ 

Thus it is settled, and in two days the little 
country girl is with her aristocratic friend. 


Lady Windholm is very pleased to have her, 


and talks more to Miss Parkhurst in an hour 
than she does to most of her lady friends in a 
week. About herself she says nothing, but 
Annie is not blind,and reads aright the beau- 
tiful, weary face. She sees what a bitter mis- 
take life has proved to this fair girl. She sees 
the lovely face redden and pale whenever 
Lord Windholm’s unsteady step is heard. She 


knows the constraint Geraldine puts upon her- 


self at times, and her heart is full of pity for 
her friend. 

*<Tf you please, ma’am, my lady says will 
you kindly come to her room when you are 
dressed ?”’ 

Annie replying in the affirmative, the maid 
closes the door. 


It is the evening of the 21st, and Miss Park- 
hurst is dressing for dinner, assisted by the 
house-keeper’s little maid, who is very deft 
and handy. She gives a satisfied glance at 
herself as she rises to seek Geraldine. She 
wears adress Lady Windbolm ordered from 
her own dress-maker, a delicate silk trimmed 
with pale blue. Annie has never yet had any 
dress so rich and elegant, and she hardly 
knows herself. 


She finds the young Countess alone, and some- 


how looking more beautiful than she has ever 
seen her look before. Her dress, composed en- 
tirely of black lace, shows to advantage the 
dazzling fairness of her skin. The bodice is 
cut with a small square, and the sleeves reach 
othe elbow, for Lady Geraldine is getting 
very thin. Only this evening her maid has 
been regretting the fact, Round the white 


throatis fastened a pendant necklace of su- 


perb rubies, which glisten and flash with every 
movement. 

‘‘ Annie, | want to give you this row of 
earls. Do you like it?’ and Lady Windholm 
ands it to her. 

**Oh, how lovely ! Geraldine, how can I 
ever thank you for such a present? or, indeed, 
how can Laccept anything so costly ?’ 

‘* Nonsense, child; there are no thanks re- 
quired, The pearls will look well on your 
pretty round neck, and I shall like to know 
you have them, I have never worn them 
since the time I stayed with you, years ago. 
Now let us go down. Mr. Chillingham will 
take you in to dinner, remember. Why, 
Annie, is thata blush? Well, I would rather 
see you blush for him than forany man [ 
know. He is not particularly rich, but he is 
good and noble. I fancied somehow Mr. 
Chillingham would not find tault with my 
choice of a lady for him to escort. He scarcely 
left your side all yesterday.” 

The party gathered at Prince’s Gate this 
evening is rather large, and the Earl and 
Countess of Strathmere are among the guests, 
Lady Strathmere is quite satisfied with hor 
daughter. She smiles inwardly to think what 
a perfect hostess she makes—so merry and 
thoughtful, and withal as stately as a young 
queen. A few minutes before dinner is an- 
nounced Geraldine leaves the room in com- 
pliance with a message from her husband, who 
is in his dressing-room. 

‘*T havea racking headache,” is his greeting. 
**Can’t you give me some salts or something /” 
_ ‘* When did it come on?” asks Lady Gerald- 
ine. 

‘*This afternoon. I met Carewand he told 
me something that rather put me out; tat is 
the reason.” 

“* Have you tried any remedy 

‘* A little brandy,” says the Harl 
Geraldine knows it husband’s habit is 


?? 


Is Lord | 


Lady Windc- | 


tast becoming stronger than his sense of de- 
cency. Here are twenty a in the house 
waiting for dinner, and the host in a state 
quite unfit to receive them, 

‘*You had better lie down,” she says, calm- 
ly, “‘and I willsend Parsons with some soda- 
water and my saits, Perhaps you will be able 
to appear at dessert.’’? And she quits the room 
to make an apology for the host’s mon-appear- 
ance. 

But Lord Windholm is an obstinate mar. 
Just as the butier announces dinner he comes 
into the room, and, saying he feels considera- 


bly better, offers his arm to the Duchess of | 


Braemuir, while the other gentlemen seek 
their partners also. 

Annie, who is seated where she can piainly 
see Lady Windholm, notices that her face 1s 


ling like stars. But she is very lively, and 


during the whole dinner keeps up an ani- | 


mated flow of conversation. Annie is 
fasvinated, end yet she cannot think what 


makes her long to see Geraldine burst into | 


tears. At iast the young Countess rises, In- 
stead of moving to the door, which young 
Chillingham hastens to open, she stands per- 
fectly still, her face becoming white as marbie. 
All eyes are fixed on her. The rubies rise and 
fall with her guick breathing, and then she 
falls, and the lace dress is covered with a tide 
of crimson. There raute second of 
breathless horror, and then she is gently raised 
and carried toa sofa. The blood is stil] flow- 
ing, and she isso motionless that they think 
she is déad. 

But the doctor, coming in an incredibly 
short time, assures them that the Countess still 
lives, though her hours are numbered. Gently 
they carry her up stairs and lay her on the 
satin bed, from which she will never rise, the 
fair, lovely flower perishbing ere it reaches ma- 
turity. The guests disperse, silent and awe- 
struck. itis dreadful to have death brought 
so neer in an hour of pleasure, to have so grim 
a guest at a banquet. 

The Earl of Windholm, witha white, fright- 
ened face, seeks the doctor. 

‘* Is there any possibility of her living?’ he 
asks anxiously. 

‘*T grieve to say there is not the least hope of 
her ladyship’s life,” replies the doctor. ‘ This 
is not the first time she bas ruptured a blood- 
vessel, and her constitution has never been 
strong. Added to which, there is a great weak- 
ness of the heart. But I am ata loss to con- 
jecture what brought on this violent hemor- 
rhage. Has she been frightened or worried in 
any way ?”’ 

**T think not,” the Earl answers. ‘‘ But may 
I see her?” 

‘**Certainly ; butremember, Lord Windholm, 
that any excitement will shorten the few hours 
that remain to her.” 

Lord Strathmere is almost frantic. He 
sends for the most eminent physicians, but they 
allsay the same. Nothing can be done for 
Lady Windholm; she is past help. 

Lady Strathmere’s cold face pales at the 
words. Might ber daughter's fate have been 
different if her lite had been happier? What 
is the use of wondering what might have been? 
One has to do with what is. 

It is far into the night before Lady Wind- 
holm opens her eyes. Looking about and see- 
ing the number around her bed, she whispers 
to the doctor, who is holding his fingers on her 
pulse, *‘Send them all away; lL want to be 
alone.’”? When her wish has been carried out 
she asks for Miss Parkhurst, who comes imme- 
diately. ‘* Annie,” she whispers, ‘‘are we 
quite alone?” 

** Quite,”’ 
ber sobs. 

“*TLhen take off the locket that is round my 
neck. There isa tiny knob of gold at the bot- 
tom; press it.” Annie does so, and reveals, 
not a portrait, as she expected, but a tiny 
spray of withered flowers. 

** Annie,” says the weak voice again, ‘‘ bend 
lower. Will vou take the locket and send it 
to Jack, and tell him with my dying breath I 
sent*my love.” 


is one 


answers Annie, bravely stifling 


Annie starts and trembies, but promises to | 


carry out Lady Windholm’s wishes, 

‘“Then kiss me, dear, and let the others 
comein; [am getting weaker every minute. 
Poor Jack !”’ 

Those are her last words. 
father and mother, 
cannot speak, 


She smiles at her 
, and at her husband, but 
They press near with restora- 


| tives, but the mute appeal of her eyes is not to 


be disregarded, and she is left in peace. Just 
before the breaking of dawn she heavesa long, 
deep sigh, which carries with it her last breath. 

The beautiful Countess of Windholm is at 
rest. Her weary heart will never ache again. 

Long years afterward, when Annie isa staid 
matron with grown-up sons and daughters, a 
chance word from her youngest daughter, a 
girl with the aristocratic beauty of the Chil- 
linghams stamped on her face, brings back the 
past with vivid distinctness. 

‘*T mean to be rich and important, so I shall 
marry for position,’’ she affirms with all the 


| decision of seventeen. 


“wa 


God forbid !’”’ retorts the mother solemnly. 


| ‘No marriage in any position can be happy 


that is not based solely on puve affection.” 

Suddenly before her comes the vision of a 
woman dying in the heighi of her youth and 
beauty, and a young man lying sick unto 
death in a far-off land, with nothing to con- 
sole his last moments but a locket con- 
taining a spray of withered flowers.—Zhe Ar- 
gosy. 


little 


~<a 


Tre Lake-BuitpErs.—The first discov 
ery was made in the Lake of Zurich, in 1853, 
by M. Appli, of Milan, and now we already 
know of more than 200 of these ancient insu- 
lated towns or villages which have left no rec- 
ord of their existence in any page of human 


history, The leading motive for constructing 
lacustrine habitations is easy to imagine. The 
first dwellings made by primitive man, how- 


ever solid, would, if built on terra firma, be 


necessarily exposed to all sorts of attacks, 
from wild beasts—at that period strong, nu- 
merous, and hungry—and from men even more 
fierce than they. What did those early build- 
ers naturally dof They did for their home- 
steads what nature has done for Great Britain. 
In order to be better able to defy aggression 
they put a silver streak of water between 
themselves and their enemies. Forestalling 
Venice, in a stronghold built on piles, sur- 
rounded by the swamp or jutting out into the 
lake, they could sleep in peace by night, and 
quietly recommence by day the slow progress 
of civilizing art. And they advanced further 
than might be expected. In the lacustrine 
cities numerous flint instruments have been 
found, some evidently intended for hatchets, 
others for knives, saws, and arrow-heads, be- 
sides articles of pottery, which sometimes, in 
form, remind one of weavers’ bobbins. For 
weave, somehow, they certainly did. Our 
early lakers were not content to dress them- 
selves out on their gala days in vestments of 
skins, ‘They have left behind them many mor- 
sels of hempen cloth and linen. And these 
suggestive scraps of manufactured tissue date 
as far. back asthe age of stone. Nor were 
they ignorant of the useof bread, and conse- 


quently of the culture of wheat. The turf of 
the lakes has preserved to our day cakes, 


flat and round, made of coarsely-crushed 
grain, besides dried pears and apples. They 
also possessed domestic animals. Horses, sheep, 
and oxen lived, in company with their mas- 
ters, in these dwellings securely suspended 
over the waters. The dawn of European civ- 
ilization had, therefore, appeared at an epoch 
long anterior to Cesar’s invasion of Gaul. Its 
remoteness may be estimated by the facts that 
lake cities were built during the age of stone, 
to which succeeded a civilization whose tools, 


instead of stone, were made of bronze, and that 


it was only by slow and tedious steps that men 
acquired the iron instruments and weapons 
with which the Gauls resisted the Roman 
legions.— All the Year Hound. 


MAKING Keup — IrRise-Barna. — The 
manufacture of kelp along these shores has 
in fact been marked with vicissitudes from 
the very commencement. Up to 60 or 70 
years ago it was chiefly made of the 
““plack’’ weeds, those, namely, which grow 
within tide-marks, and being then largely 
used in the manufacture of soda, was in con- 
siderable demand, the prices ranging as high, 
it is said, as £10 and £12 a ton, Arthur 
Young, writing in 1778, tells us that as much 
as 3,000 tons were in that year exported from 
Galway alone. ‘‘ The shore,” he says, ‘‘is let 
with the land against it, and is what the 
people pay their rents by.’’ The seaweed was 
in fact then regarded as the most valuable 
part of a property adjoining tie coast, and 
the amount demanded for the right of 
cutting it strikes us as curiously dispro- 
portionate to the other rents paid at 
that time. Unfortunately, it was an in- 
dustry solely dependent for its existence 
upon the enormous duty then paid upon salt, 
which duty no sooner was removed than the 
process for extracting soda from salt came 
into general use, from which hour the kel 
trade sank and sank until it had weill-nig 
vanished altogether. For many years hard] 
a kelp fire burned along the shore; whole vil- 
lages were reduced to the brink of starvation, 


and hundreds both from here and from the 
west of Scotiand emicratad ta Amarina Aa 


last, but not until years afterward, a new 
kelp trade sprang into existence—at first 
feebly, gradually increasing to a considerable 
industry. This time the trade, nowever, was 
not in ‘‘black” weed kelp, but in “red,” 
(chiefly the different species of laminaria:) 
not for the production of soda, but of 
iodine, and although the prices have 
never again attained to anything like what 
they were in former years, on the other hand, 
this disparity is partly balanced by the fact 
that ‘‘ the cutters of the black weed had to pay 
high rent to the land proprietor, since the 
weed grows between high and low water, 
while the red all grows below the low-water 
mark, Some proprietors, however, charge a 
small sum torthe rght to collect the ‘ clad- 


| dagh”’ (weed driven in-shore in Winter time) 
brightly flushed, and her eyes are spark- 


‘and others aroyalty per ton for leave to 
spread and burn the kelp upon their land.” 
Unfortunetely the fatality which overtook tha 
original makers of kelp seems still to be pur- 
suing their successors. Aga‘n the prices have 
gone down, and again the fires are heginning 
to be extinguished, and whether a new open- 
ing will once more arise to resuscitate the 
trade remains to be seen.—The Nineteenti Cen- 
tury. 

MrnisteRIAL Fish Dinners.—According 
to one account, in the early part of the last 
century, a very high tide in the Thames broke 
down a portion of the sea-wali that protected 
the marshes of Essex, near the viliage of Da- 
geuham, «an extensive tract of yaluable land 
was, in consequence of this occurrence, flooded 
and lost; and, notwithstanding various costly 
attempts carried on for a succession of years, 
the breach remained in its deplorable con- 
dition. At last, however, in the year 1721, an 
engineer named Ferry was successful in his 
endeavors torepair the walli—a feat which, it 
is reported, made as great a sensation at that 
time as the construction of the Thames Tunnel 
in after years. The work, however, was con- 
sidered of such importance that an act of Par- 
liament was passed, appointing a body of 
Commissioners for its superintendence. These 
when elected were mostly city gentlemen, 
and they soon arranged among themselves 
a dinner as a preliminary step for afterward 
discussing their business. In a short time it 
was discovered that the inland lake of water, 
which 1t was found almost impossible to drain 
entirely off, produced excellent fresh-water 
fish. Hence, we are told, on the authority of 
a correspondent of Notes and Queries, their 
visits came to be connected with a dinner of 
fresh fish, caught and served up in the board- 
room, which formed part of a building close 
to the tlood-gates, usually known as breach 
House, and whith had been purposely erected 
tor the accommodation of the Superintendent 
of the works. This dimner soon became an an- 
nual institution, and many of the Commis- 
sioners who had country houses in different 
parts of Essex contributed not only wines 
trom their cellars, but fruit and flowers 
from their gardens for dessert. Dis- 
tinguished guests, too, were invited, in- 
cluding the Cabinet Ministers, the lat- 
ter being conveyed from Whitehall in the 
royal and Admiralty barges. Hence, in course 
of time, it became a kind of Ministerial white- 
bait dinner; and afterward, owing to the 
long journey from Westminster, the scene 
was changed from Breach House and trans- 
ferred to one of the taverns at Greenwich. 
Another origin, however, has been a:signed to 
this annual testivity, which is as curious as the 
preceding one. Many years ago, on the banks 
of Dagenbam Reach, in Essex, a merchant 
named Preston, a baronet of Scotland, and 
some time member of Parliament for Dover, 
oceupied a cottage, where he was in the 
habit of seeking quietude and relief from 
his Parliamentary and mercantile anxie- 
ties, frequently entertaining as his guest 
the Right Hon. George Rose, Secre- 
tary of the ‘treasury. On one cccasion 
Mr. Rose accidentally happened to intimate to 
his host that he was quite sure Mr. Fitt, of 
whose friendship botif were proud, would 
much enjoy a visit to suchacharming couatry 
nook, removed, as it was, from the bustle and 
turmoi] of every-day lite. The Premier was 
accordingly invited, and so much enjoyed his 
visit that he readily accepted an invitation 
for the following year. After being Sir Rob- 


| ert Preston’s guest several times, it was final- 


ly decided that, as Dagenbam Heach was a 
long distance from London, and the Pre- 
mier’s time was valuable, they should hence- 
forth dine together near Westminster. Thus 
Greenwich was selected, and, as_ this 
place was more centaal, other guests 
were invited to meet the Premier, who in tim» 
included most of the Cabinet Ministers. As, 
however, the dinner was now no longer of a 
private character, and embraced many visi- 


| tors personally unacquainted with Sir Robert 


Preston, it was decided that he should be 
spared the expense; but, as a compromise, he 
insisted on supplying a buck and the cham- 
pagne. The time for dining together was gen- 
erally after Trinity Monday—a short time be- 
fore the close of the session. On the death of 
Sir Robert Preston, the dinner assumed a 
political character, and the party was limited 
to the Cabinet Ministers. —elgravia. 

[Tue Mopsrnx Coox-Boox.—A year or 
two ago, in a revenue case, (an unlicensed eat- 
ing-house keeper having been prosecuted for 
allowing 2 customer to sit down over a saucer 
of hot tripe,) no less a person than Sir William 
Grove, the suthor of ‘* The Correlation of Phy- 
sical Forces,” thought it his duty to defend 
tripe, and declare, if we may trust the report, 
that though it had been depreciated in the 
course of the trial, it was agreeable, whole- 
some, and nutritious. the days when 
Domitian called the Senate together to discuss 
the cooking of a turbot, never were food 
questions treated from go lofty a point of view. 
The food advertisements alone might tempt 
any one tostudy organic chemistry, though 
we have not yet got so far as the American 
newspapers, in which an advertisement of 
phosphorous pills begins by _ inquiring, 
‘Why were fishermen chesen for 
Apostles? Because fish contains much 


phosphorus, which is the true brain-food, and 
great mental energy was required in the first 
advocates of our holy faith. Try,’ &c. Even 
in London there are houses of refreshment 
which advertise their ‘‘snacks of fish’’ as 
“‘rich in phosphorus or brain power; and, 
indeed, at luncheon-time you may see the cus- 
tomers emerging after their meal, looking con- 
scious of aggrandized intellectual force. But 
how recent all this stuffis! Did it not have 
its beginning from somewhere about the time 
of the Irish famine? It was when Cobbett’s 
*taccursed root” failed us that we first heart- 
ily gave our minds to haricot beans, 
Indian corn, and economical cooking. The 
great Soyer told us that, while engaged 
under the authority of Government in 
a mission to Ireland, (1847,) it dawned 
upon bis receptive intelligence that 
the ‘‘ million” were more worthy of his atten- 
tion than the ‘‘wealthy few;”’ but that in 
going about to instruct ‘‘the million” in cook- 
ery, he found himself baffled by his igmorance 
of their ways and means. It became necessary 
for him to visit their homes, scrutinize their 
saucepans and frying-pans, and watch them 
in the very act of preparing their food: “My 
readers will easily perceive that while semi- 
buried in my fashionable culinary sanctuin at 
the Reform Club, surrounded by the élite of 
society, who daily honored me with their vis- 
itsin that lounge of good-cheer, I could not 
gain, through tbe stone walls of that mas- 
sive edifice, the slightest knowledge of 
cottage life. Determined,’? continued M. 
Soyer, “to carry cut my long-thought-of 
project, I cheerfully bade adien to my 
woalthy employers, leaving them in a 
most thriving condition, regretting only my 
fair visitors, and, like a joyful pilgrim of the 
olden time, [ set forthon my journey, visiting 
on my route every kind of philanthropic and 
other useful institution, but more especially the 
domains of that industrial class, the backbone 
ot every free conntry—tke people.” From the 
epoch-making volume which followed upon 
these astounding peregrinations, which was 
dedicated to the Earl of Shaftesbury, and sold 
by hundreds of thousands, the arts of house- 
hold management and cookery began to be ac- 
counted as things to be taught in books and 
schools. Not that either books or schools for 
such matters were new, but now they became 
popular, and they have gone on multiplying 
and asserting themselves ever since.—The 
spectator, 


Since 


PREHISTORIC Man—Russta.—The dis- 
coveries of remains of paleolithic man in 
Russia continue to be most interesting. Re- 
cently M. shaposhnikoff discovered a great 
quantity of stone implements in the district of 
Valdai, where a forest has been cut down and 
the wind his denudated the sand of the sub- 
soil. The implemerts belong to four cate- 
gories: (1) knives and saws similaz *» those of 


Moustier, St. Acheul, and Solutre, more per- 
fan than anw found previously: (2) the same 


in miniature, most accurate, and made of the 
finest kind of flint; they might have been 
used as ornaments, or for tattooing; (3) figuret 
of animals and men made in flint, and relief 
pictures of the same, also in flint; (4) orna- 
mental designs on stone. The collection is 
very rich, especially in miniature implemente. 


—Nature. 
———ee 


IN PACE. 


When you are dead some day, my dear, 
Quite dead, and under ground, 
Where you will never.see or hear 
A Summer sight or sound; 
What shall become of vou in death, 
When al! our songs te you 
Are silent as the bird whose breath 
Has sung the Summer through? 


{ woader, will you ever wake, 
And with tired eyes again 

Live for your old life's little sake 

_An age of joy or pain? 

Shall some stern destiny control 
That perfect form, wherein 

I hardly see enough of soul 
Yo make your life a sin? 

For we have heard, for all things born 
One harvest-dav prepares 

Its golden garners for the corn, 
And fire to burn the tares: 


But who shal! gather into sheaves, 
Or turn aside to blame 


The poppy’s pucker'd helpless leaves, 
Blown bells of scarlet flame ? 

No hate so hard, no love so hold 
_To seek your bliss or woe; 

You are too sweet for hell to hold, 
And heaven would tire you so 

A little while your joy shall be, 
And when you crave for rest, 

The earth shall take you utterly 
Again into her breast. 

And we will find a quiet place 
For your still sepulchre, 

And lay the flowers upon your face, 
Sweet as your kisses were; 

And with hushed voices void of mirth, 
Spread the light turf atove, 

Soft as the silk you loved on earth 
As much as you could love. 


Few tears, but once, our eyes shali shed, 

Nor will we sigh at all, 

But come and look upon your bed 
When the warm sunlights fall. 

Upon that grave no tree of fruit 
Shall grow, nor any grain; 

Only one flower of shallow root, 
That will not spring again. 

— Cambridge Lotos Ciub 
gf ———— 

PorvutaR CuLturE.—If the working 
classes are to be cultured ina degree propor 
tionate to their opportunities for acquiring 
culture, it must be chiefly through reading. 
An overwhelming and now constantly increag: 
ing majority of them can read, and, broadly 
speaking, it may besaid that in the present 
day who can read may read, and have choice 
of reading. Our marvelously cheap literature 
includes a wide range of high-class reading. 
Free libraries, or others to which the subscrip- 
tions are little more than nominal, are scat 
tered broadcast throughout the land. Noman 
can fairly plead want of access to books of a 
general culture-giving character. The want 
of culture among working men must conse- 
quently be taken to arise—as in fact it does 
arise—from those of them who can read, either 
not reading at all,or confining their reading te 
forms of matter—we cannot say literature— 
the influences of which are altogether bad; 
bad negatively in that they do not give cul: 
ture, and positively bad in that they establish 
a depravity of taste under the promptings of 
which, metaphorically speaking, garbage is 
preferred to wholesome or delicate food. As 
there are very few who can read, but whe 
do read more or less, this addiction 
to low and vitiating forms of reading 
remains as the most widely operating cause 
of the virtual non-existence of a populas 
culture; and never was this cause more potent 
ly operative than it is at the present time, 
Never before did the ranker forms of reading 
flourish so abundantly. Never before wag 
there so little prospect of those given to suck 
reading being driven to more wholesome men 
tal food by a limited supply of garbage. In 
this respect the working classes were much 
more fortunately situated a generation aga 
than they are at this day. True, even then 
penny dreadfuls were not unknown, butevery 
week did not bring forth its new one. Nor 
did they appeal so directly to boys as do the 
existing race of dreadfuls. ‘‘The Boy High« 
wayman,” “The Boy Brigand,”’ ‘The Boy 
Pirate,’’ ‘The Boy King of the Outlaws,” &c., 
are modern inventions. The long drawn out 
‘*Mysteries of London” and ‘* Mysteries of 
the Court,” the leading dreadfuls of the last 
generation, were happily not meat for babes, 
Then, as now, aiso penny serials—which 
should not be confounded with the penny 
dreadfuls—wero a popular form of reading, 
But they were very much fewer in numberand 
decidedly better in quality than those of the 
present day. Their to-be-continued-in-our- 
next stories were more robust, and their mis- 
cellaneous contents less trashy and frivolous. 
At that time, moreover, the influence of the 
lower types of penny serial was largely 
counteracted by an extensive and effective 
circulation among the working classes of a 
much higher style of cheap weekly serial. Of 
these, Zhe Penny Magazine, “liza (ook'’s 
Journal, and the still flourishing Chambers’s 
Journal may be named as leading examples. 
A generation ago, too, there were, as there ara 
now, newspapers that pandered to the ignor- 
ance and passions of the working classes in 
things political, but even these were better 
than those of to-day. Coarse they were 
undoubtedly, but vigorous withal. Further- 
more, they were favored by having mors 
stirring topics to deal with than falls to the lot 
of journalists in these—as regards home poli- 
tics—comparatively weak piping times of 
peace. Neither was his weekly newspaper 
then, as for the most part it is now, the only 
political reading of a working man. The pow- 
erful poetry of Ebenezer Elliott, and the yet 
more vewerful prose of Cobbett, were still re- 
membered and read, and tended to give @ 
taste for, and appreciation of, the higher stvle 
of political philippic. Thirty years or so ago, 
it may be further rem-rked, poetry was muck 
more extensively read among the working 


classes than it is at the present day. Modern 


poetry seems to have but little charm for even 
the cultured few among working men who do 
still read poetry. Itis only fairto say, how~ 
ever, that they bear themselves rather incon- 
sistently upon the point. While justifying 
their little liking for the poetry of our iatter- 
day bards, by saying that it is over their 
heads, they still presume to criticise it some 


what in detail—Zhe Contemporary Review, 


A Fastixa WoMAN OF THE THIRTEENTH 
Crentury.—The following extract from the 
**Opus Minus,” a little-known work of Rogea 
Bacon, may be of some interest at the present 
time. Bacon, in the course of an explanation 


of the causes why men no longer reach the 


ages of the patriarchs, quotes a few instancet 


of extraordinary longevity in his own day. 
Among them he mentions the case of a fast- 
ing woman of Norwich. The passage runs as 
follows: ‘* Et etiam aliqui diu vixerunt sine 
nutrimento ut nostris temporibus fuit una 
mulier in Anglia in diocesi Norwicensi, que 
non comedit per xx annos, et fuit pinguis et iz 
bono statu, nullam superfluitatem emittens de 


corpore, sicut probavit episcopus per fidelem 


examinationem.” Bacon goes on to prové 


that the occurrence, so far from being 4 
miracle, was an opus nature, and escribes it 
somewhat obscurely to astrological influence« 
—Notes and Queries. 


MonTENEGRIN Costume. — Buko Paye- 
vitch had but one suit of clothes, though 94 


pistols, swords, and daggers he could make &® 


thorough change seven times a week. When 
I visited him he was always dressed ina red 
waistcoat, double-breasted, finely embroidered 
with black braid, and sleeved; over this 4 
jacket of the same, with ornamental sleeves 
cut loose from the shoulder, and hanging be 
hind; red sash of Broussa silk, half covered 
by the weapon-belt, which showed a revolver, 
a silver-handled knife, an Albanian sword of 
exquisite workmanship, both blade and silvez 
hilt, and an ornamental silver ramrod, carried 
for show and custom, since it is useless now. 
His baggy breeches were blue, gartered below 
the knee witha ribbon of gold embroidery ; his 
cotton socks were worn outside his white gaiters, 
and he hadstrong European boots. Most of the 
other Waywodes and subalterns wore a dresd 
like this, but some had the long white coat of 
cloth, girt at the waist with ascarf of brilliant 
color, which is the costume of the Court, and 
is reckoned national. All except Buko bh 
gold lace inches deep—four to six inches 
mean—on waistcoat and sleeves; all carried @ 
stomach-load of pistols, swords, and daggers, 
These are simple articles of dress out yonder, 
The beggar who asks alms wears a pistol and 
a knife—if not three or four—someoi themam, 
tique weapons, valuable not for their fing 


workmanshiv alone. My servad the 





afly ; 
-ristan Antivari, nor fish, nor eggs, nor poul- 
try—with two silver-mounted pistols sticking 
out before him, Even the telegraph clerk 
‘sported a revolyer nightand day. An amus- 
jag fellow was the telegra bh clerk. I found 
that he could not perform that simple exercise 
walled multiplication. He circumvented a 
problem of ie sort by adding the figures to- 
gether as manv_ times as was necessary |—All 


the Year Round. eee 
A LEGEND. 


PAPE Soe IN 

‘Frere went a widow woman from the out- 
skirts of the city, 

Whose lonely soriow might haye moved the stones 
she trod to pity. 


She wandered, weeping through the fields, by God 
and man forsaken, 

still conga on a little child the reaper Death had 
taken. 


When, lo! npon a day she met a white-robed train 
advancing, : 

And brightly on their golden heads their golden 
crowns were glancing. 


Dhild Jesus led a happy band of little ones a-maying, 
With flowers of Spring and gems of dew all inno- 
cently playing. 


Sar from the rest the widow sees and flies to clasp 
her treasure; 

“ What ails thee, darling, that thou must not take 
with these thy pleacure »” 


“Oh, mother, little mother mine, behind the rest I 
tarry, 

for see, how heavy with your tears the pitcher I 
must carry. 


' 


“If you had ceased to weep for me, when Jesus 
went a-mayinz, 
I should have been among the blest, with little 
Jesus playing.” EMILY PFEIFFER. 
»—The Spectator. 
SE Se ree 
MAING UP THE INDEXES.—Perhaps my 
‘toughest struggle, so far as limited time and 
sheer push of nard work were concerned, was 
that fusing together of the separate indexes 
{** Life of Frederick”) into one. There had been 
mn index tothe first two volumes, another to 
the third, and another to the fourth; and now 
there was the manuscript index to the fifth 
and sixth volumes, which was necessarily only 
‘partially completed, with the completion of 
the work itself. All these separate indexes 
had now to be taken to pieces in detail, and 
rarefully re-arranged into one general index, 
making 73 pages in the original edition. 
Everything was now ready for publication 
but this, and Carlvle had not the slightest idea 
of the amount of actual laboritinvolved. My 
wifeand 1 worked at it together, nieht after 
might, till 1 and 2 in the morning, as we 
never worked before or since; and yet he got 
more impatient with me about it than he had 
pver been,before. Besides this, he took a 
sudden panic about those large Atlases _be- 
jonging to Lordde Grey. In the note of Feb. 
? he bad thought it necessary to remind me 
that he depended on me “for exacti- 
gfude and: dispatch;’’? amd, being deter- 
gnined that, so far as I could help it, 
She should have no just reason to complain, 1 
kept close to the essential work, thinking Lord 
De Grey could well afford to wait till Iwas 
out of the wood. Great, them, was my sur- 
rise and annoyance when Mrs. Carlyle one 
day drove upin her brougham, wearied and 
wexed, and informed me that he had been 
imagining all sorts of disasters about them, 
mnd that if they were not already returned 
she was to bring them away with her, and re- 
turn them herself. Altogether, I had evident- 
ty got more than I could well bear with or 
»atiently contain, and at last the cup ran 
pver. I think it was when I announced 
to him that the last stroke was faith- 
fully completed, that I gave vent to my 
pent-up feelings. I have no recoliection 
of the actual words I wrote to him. ButI 
now it was a rather longish letter; that I 
first expressed my regret for the absolutely 
unavoidable delay which hed occurred; and 
then remindeti him how | had originally vol- 
unteered to do the summaries and indexes, in 
avhich work I had been thoroughly interested, 
and always found my own profit; how my 
work had gratlually extended to difficult copy- 
ing, in which I was also interested; and how 
finally it had drawn me into maps and battle 
plans, which had been work so utterly irksome 
‘and abhorrent to me that 1 had only com- 
_ myself to it out of personal loyalty to 
;bimself ; and I wound up by saying that noth- 
ing short of ‘‘' Dr. Francia’s Gallows” could 
‘ever induce me to go through the like again ! 
It was 2 foolish sort of triumph at the best, 
\jthat of telling what is often foolishly 
callea ‘‘a bit of one’s mind;” and, 
af 1 had been only a little stronger, 
i. should never have indulged in it. 
We hardly ever succeed in such cases, but 
generally only:lay the foundation of further 
‘misunderstanding. God knows whether I did 
jzood or harm. ButI recollect the feeling of 
‘relief to my own conscience, as I fancied it, 
with which I grimly posted that letter. I 
took the earliest opportunity of calling on 
him again in the usual way, to let him see 
that I was as loyal at heart as ever, notwitn- 
standing my fine spirit of independence. 
‘When I entered his study he met me very 
much as usual, but I could both see and feel 
that he was greatly burt; and when I looked 
in at the drawing-room, Mrs. Carlyle received 
ne with wide-open eyes of astonisment, which 
might have meant, “At tu Brute!” or might 
only have meant, ‘‘Are my forebodings at 
last fultilled ’’’ Whatever it may have really 
included in the hidden depths of -her own 
heart, what she meant to express was simple 
.astonishment, and she perfectly succeeded.— 
Wenry Larkin, in British Quarterly Review. 
, Huntrne ror a Boox.—‘‘ Never find any- 
thing ata book-stall in the ‘sixpenny box’ ”! 
A greater mistake was never made. Some 
years agoavery able critic was stopped in 
the preparation of an article on a very inter- 
esting historical question for want of a certain 
a on the subject which, when pub- 
ished some 20 or 30 years before, had excited 
Rreat attention. Alli the book-sellers had been 
canvassed without sutess. At last he adver- 
tised for it, namingas the price he was willing 
to give about as many shillings as it was worth 
pemee He had a copy within eight-and-forty 
10urs, With a large ‘‘tid.”’ penciled on the title 
page, showing that it had been picked out of 
one of these despised receptacles for curiosi- 
ties of literature. Not find anything worth 
paving in the ‘‘sixpenny box” at a book-stall ! 
‘sha! When the collected edition of De- 
foe’s works was published, some 30 years 
Bgo, it was determined that the various pieces 
inserted in it should be reprinted from the 
editions of them superintended by Defoe him- 
seli. There was one tract which the editor 
had failed to find at the British Museum or 
ny other public library, and which he had 
‘sought for in vain in ‘‘the Row” or any book- 
Beller’s within the reach of ordinary West End 
mortals. Somebody suggested that he should 
make a pilgrimage to Old-street, St. Luke’s, 
and perhaps brown might have a copy. Old 
Brown, as he was familiarly called, had great 
knowledge of books and book rarities, al- 
though, perhaps, he was more widely known 
for the extensive stock of manuscript 
sermons which he kept indexed  ac- 
cording to texts, and which-he was 
ready to lend or sell as his customers desired. 
Jam afraid to say how many sermons on the 
text ‘‘ Know ye not that there isa Prince and 
RA great man fallen this day in Israel?’ he is 
reported to have sold on the death of the Duke 
of Wellington, and it is said he might have 
disposed of hundreds more if he had had them 
in stock. But to go back to my story. ‘lhe 
editor inquired of Brown whether he hada 
copy of Defee’s tract. ‘‘ No,” said Brown, ‘I 
have not, and I don’t know where you 
ere likely to find one. But if you 
do meet with one, you will have to pay pretty 
handsomely forit.”’ ‘‘I am prepared to pay a 
fair price for it,” said the would-be customer. 
Now, old Brown had a ‘‘sixpenny box” out 
side the door, eo he had such a keen eye to 
business that, I believe, if there was a box in 
‘London which would bear out Leigh Hunt’s 
Statement, it was that box in Old-street. But 
©s the customer left the shop, his eye fell on 
the box, he turned over the rubbish in it, and at 
last selected a volume which he found there. 
“Tl pay you for this outof thebox |” “ Thank 
tg Sir,” said Brown, taking the proffered 
d.; ‘but, by the bye, what is it?’ ‘lt is 
tract by Lefoe,” was the answer, to old 
Brown’s chagrin. For it was the very work 
ef which the purchaser was in search. Who 
after this, will pack Leigh Hunt’s unfounded 
dogma that you will never find anything 
worth having in a sixpenny box at a book- 
ptall (—The Nineteenth Century. 


Trou Rartroaps or Enciaxp.—In the 
United Kingdom alone there have been 
pened, since George Stephenson began his la- 
hors, more than 17,000 miles of railroad, repre- 
‘benting, at the rate of considerably more than 


£50,000 per mile, an aggregate value of £700,- 
000,000, and jconveying, exclusive of season 
ticket-holders, the hardly conceivable number 
et 600.000.000 passengers, Giganticthough the 


chops—we had actually no vegetabies at 


| 
| 


—_- 


work thus actually accomplished within this 
last half-century has been, as shown by these 
astonishing statistics, railway extension 
bere in England was withstood at the 
outset with the fiercest opposition by the 
land-owners. Col. Sibthorpe openly proclaimed 
his abhorrence of what he called ** those infer- 
nal railroads,’ protesting that any day he 
would far rather meet a highwayman or see a 
burglar on his premises than an engineer. 
While nearly about the same time, and in- 
spired by very much the same spirit, the Hon. 
Craven Berkeley, the member for Chelten- 
ham, frankly avowed to his constituents his 
earnest wish that the projectors of every rail- 
way scheme, together with their solicitors and 
engineers, were peacefully at rest in Paradise | 
—All the Year Round. , 


Prreys’s SENSE OF ENJormEnT. — The 
whole world, town or country, was to Pepys a 
garden of Armida. Wherever he went, his 
steps were winged with the most eager expec- 
tation; whatever he did, it was done with the 
most lively pleasure. An insatiable curiosity 
in all the shows of the world and all the secrets 
of knowledge filled him brimful of the longing 
to travel, and supported him in the toils of 
study. Rome was the dream of his life; he 
was never happier than when he read or talked 
of the Eternal City. When he was in Holland, 
he was ‘‘ with child’”’ to see any strange thing. 
Meeting some friends and singing with them 
in a palace near The Hague, his pen fails him 
to express his passion of delight, *‘ the more so 
because in a heaven of pleasure andin a strange 
eountry.’? He must go tosee all famous exe- 
cutions. He must needs visit the body of a 
murdered man, defaced ‘with a_ bread 
wound,” he says, ‘‘that makes my hand now 
shake to write of it.’’ He learned to dance, 
and was ‘“‘like to makea dancer.” He learned 
to sing, and walked about Gray’s Inn Fields 
‘humming to myself (which is now my con- 
stant practice) the trillo.”? He learned to 
play the lute, the flute, the flageolet, and 
the theorbo, and it was not the fault of his 
intention if he did not learn the harpsi- 
chord or the spinet. He learned to compose 
songs, and burned te give forth ‘‘ a scheme 
and theory of music not yet ever made in the 
world.” When he heard ‘a fellow whistle 
like a bird, exceeding well,’’ he promised to re- 
turn another day and give an angel for a les- 
son in the art. Once, he writes, ‘‘I took 
the Bezan back with me, and witk a brave 
gale and tide reached up that night to the 
Hope, taking great pleasure in learning the 
seainen’s manner of singing when they sound 
the depths.” If he found himself rusty in his 
Latin grammar, he must fall to it like a school- 
boy. He was a member of Harrington’s 
Club till its dissolution, and of the Royal So- 
ciety before it had received the name. Boyle’s 
‘*Hydrostatics’’ was ‘of infinite delight” to 
him, walking in Barnes Elms. We find him 
comparing Bible concordances, a captious 
judge of sermons, deep in Descartes and 
Aristotle. We find him, in a single year, 
studying timber and the measurement of tim- 
ber; tar and oil, hemp, and the process of pre- 
paring cordage; mathematics and accounting; 
the hull and the rigging of ships from a model; 
and ‘‘looking and improving himself of the 
(naval) stores with’’—hark to the fellow !— 
‘great delight.’’? His familiar spirit of delight 
was not the same with Shelley’s; but how true 
it was to him through life! He is only copy- 
ing something, and behold, he ‘‘ takes great 
pleasure to rule the lines, and have the capital 
words wrote with red ink;’? he has only had 
his coal-cellar emptied and cleaned, and be- 
hoid, ‘‘it do please him exceedingly.’”’ A hog’s 
haslet is ‘‘a piece of-meat he loves.” He 
cannot ride home in my Lord Sandwich’s 
coach but he must exclaim, with breathless 
gusto, ‘‘his noble, rich coach.” When he is 
bound for a supper party he anticipates a 
**giutof pleasure.’? When he has a new watch, 
**to see my childishness,’’ says he, ‘‘I could 
not forbear carrying it in my hand and seeing 
what o’clock it was an hundred times.” Togo 
to Vauxkall, he says, and *‘ to hear the nightin- 
gales and other birds, hear fiddles, and there a 
harp and here a Jew’s trump, and _ here laugh- 
ing, and there fine people walking, is mighty 
divertising.’? And the nightingales, I take it, 
were particularly dear to him; andit was again 
“with great pleasure’’ that he paused to hear 
them as he waned to Woolwich, while the fog 
was rising and the April sun broke through.— 
The Cornhiil Magazine. 


Expvutstox oF THE Moors From SPAIN. 
—Prof. Philippsen calculates that the Moors 
carried out of Spain, in gold and silver coin 
and in movable valuables, property to the 
amount of about three and a half millions of 
ducats. And asthe Moors took away all the 
best coin, and left nothing but the debased 
mintage behind, this abstraction alone caused 
immense financial confusion throughout the 
land. All such industries, too, as remained 
to Spain had been in the hands of the Moors; 
the cloth of Murcia, the silk of Almeria and 
Granada, the leather of Cordova, all held a 
high reputation, but from that time they were 
never heard of more. The lower kinds of 
industries, such as potteries, carpet-making, 
rope-making, shoe-making, and others suf- 
fered equally. The Moors, too, had 
been the great bankers of the country, 
and being able to give higher  in- 
terest than the Spanish bankers, they held 
in their hands, in trust, the greater part of the 
moneys of wicows and orphans and religious 
bodies, and the majority of these found them- 
selves deprived of a large part of their inceme 
by the departure of the Moors. The great 
banks of Spaia, that of Valencia and that of 
Barcelona especially, became utterly bank- 
rupt. The agriculture of Spain, which was 
generally in the worst possible condition, now 
ceased utterly in many parts of the country. 
The fields lay untilled and gave no harvest, 
and the immense wastes called the despoblados, 
the unpeopled districts,.now began to have 
an existence. As was natural, the culti- 
vators of the poorer parts of the soil 
of Spain came forward to take pos- 
session of the rich farms vacated by 
the Moorish cultivators, while the poor, dry 
soils which*the intricate and ingenious system 
of canalization of the Moors had alone ren- 
dered productive, fell back into a state of 
waste. Many districts, formerly thickly peo- 
‘tas remained without aliving soul, and the 

ouses ard cottages upon them fell into ruins. 
The only peeple in Spain who profited by the 
expulsion were, as was natural, the Duke of 
Lerma and his family. The Duke contrived 
to squeeze for himself 250,000 ducats out of the 
flying Moriscos; his eldest son, the Duke of 
Uceda, 100,000; the Conde de Lemos, the hus- 
band of his daughter, about the same sum, 
and other members of the family in the same 
proportion.—Lhe Edinburgh Review. 


IcE-YACHTING ON THE Hupson.—You go 
on down the river now with a good wind on 
the beam. The playful breeze freshens in flaws, 
as if trying to escape you; but still you follow 
its wayward motions; you start when it starts, 
flit over the ice With its own speed, turn and 
glide with the lightness and the grace of its own 
whirling dance. The ice-yachts darting about 
look like white-winged swallows skimming 
over the ice; as they cross and recross your 
course, you hope that every Captain knows his 
business and will avoid collisions. Thelice-yachts 
have anticipated your wish, and flown away 
to various points of the horizon while your 
thought drew its slow length along. The ice 
seems to be running under you with great speed, 
and you sometimes feel that you might easily 
drop off the open, spider-like frame of the 


yacht. By such rapid motion, the bubbles, 
crystals, and lines of the ice are all woven into 
asilky web of prismatic hues. You distinguish 
only the cracks that run with the course; and, 
when they deviate frem it, they seem to jump 
from side to side without comnecting angles or 
curves. The mounds and the windrows seem 
to come up at you suddenly, and dodge past. 
You begin to hold on to the hand-rail, and lie 
close down in the box. If you are steering, 
you feel that your hand is the hand of fate; 
and the keen excitement nerves you to ex- 
traordinary alertness. The breeze sings in the 
rigging; the runners hum on the ice with a 


crunching sound, and a slight ringing and 


crackling; and a little spurt of crushad ice flies 
up behind each runner and flashes like a spray 
of gems. The yacht seems more and more a 
thing of the air—her motions are so fitful, way- 
ward, and sudden. The speed with which you 
approach a distant scene makes it grow dis- 
tinct while you wink with wonder. Things 
grow larger, as if under the illusions of magic; 

‘ou feel the perspective almost as a sensation. 

You turn toward a brown patch of woods; 
it quickly assumes the form of headlands; 
these are pushed apart, and a gorge appears 
between them; while you stare, a stream 
starts down the rocks, behind the trees; a mill 
suddenly grows up; the rocks are now all 
coated with ice; statues of Winter’s sculpture 
are medeled before.your eves. andtiecked with 


Che Hetv-Burk Cimes, Sunday, August 2, 1881.+--Cripl Sheet, 


flashing crystals, just as you turn away to 
some other point of the horizon. So you seem 
to be continually arriving at distant places. A 
regatta is to be sailed over this course, and you 
arrive in time to see the start. The yachts all 
stand in a row, head to the wind. At the word, 
the first in the ling swings stern round till her 
sails fill; she moves off at once, and the crew 
jump aboard—one'man standing or lying on the 
windward runner-plank and holding on to 
the shrouds, and tke helmsman and another 
man lying inthe box. Then the other yachts 
successfully swing round; and in a moment 
the whole fleet is under way, gliding in zigzag 
courses among the windrows and mounds. 
They all diminish in apparent size with aston- 
ishing rapidity; they seem actually to con- 
tract in a moment toa mere white speck, skim- 
ming about the river miles away. You join 
the crowd of men and boys stamping and slap- 
ping to keep warm; you exchangea few words 
vith a friend, and when you turn round again, 
behold the yachts sweeping down upon you! 
They grow as they come, flying at you witha 
wayward, erratic course, and “ag you feel the 
wonder of embodied speed. The ten-mile race 
of the ice-yachts is lost and won in as many 
minutes, But for those who sailed it, these 
minutes were filled with more excitement than 
is found in many a long life-time.—Seribner’s 
Monthly. 


Tue Noni Danz.—A Danish nobleman 
of high position may almost be condemned to 
celibacy if there should chance to be no mar- 
ringeable daughter in any of the few families 
with whom he may contract a perfectly equal 
alliance. He is preeluded by social etiquette 
from giving or receiving hospitality upon 
equal terms with any mere “‘ bourgeois,” how- 
ever wealthy and however estimable, and the 
richest merchant in Copenhagen will accept 
this position of social inferiority without any 
apparent feeling of humiliation. The same 
nobleman who cannot ask his banker to dinner 
without loss of dignity may receive a visit at 
his country seat from the King himself, and 
will hardly regard it as an act of condescen- 
sion on the part of his sovereign. When the 
late King Frederick VII. married a ple- 
beian wife he was literally ‘‘eut’’ by the 
Danish nobility, who declined to attend his 
Court and avoided speaking to him upon all 


occasions. His offer of a hunting visit on the 
usual friendly terms to a leading grandee 
was met with the reply that the castle and 
estates were entirely at his Majesty’s service, 
but that the Count regretted his own inability 
to be present or to have the honor of receiving 
the King. This pride of caste is not incom- 
patible with enlightened and advanced politi- 
cal views. Speaking of a great territorial 
magnate who has taken an active and distin- 
guished part in Danish politics, his nephew, a 
gentleman thoroughly familiar with English 
public life, remarked to me: ‘‘ You ask 
whether my uncle is not a Conservative, be- 
ing opposed as he is to the majority of tee 
Folkething and a supporter of the present 
Government by the minority. I can only re- 
ply that here we call him a Conservative, 
ut he would hardly pass for a Tory in Eng- 
land. where his opinions would rather be re- 
garded as those of an advanced Liberal.” The 
estates of this nobleman are so extensive that 
he has actually rebuilt or is rebuilding no less 
than 36 parish churches on his own land. All 
the buildings on his property are maintained 
in as good order as the churches, and the same 
may be said of the extensive woods and nu- 
merous private roads. A Danish landed pro- 
prietor, living on his estates, and only visiting 
Copenhagen for a few months during the 
Winter, occupied with his home farm, his 
plantations, and field sports, is indeed far 
from attaining the type of the ancient Hellene 
and of the British aristocrat, so dear to the 
heart of Mr. Phoebus. However much he may 
live in the open air, he can find time to open 
a book, and seems to regard a gentleman 
who speaks no language but his own as 
an unfortunate individual, who has been 
denied the education due to his position. In 
Danish society French is the favorite among 
foreign languages, but English is very gen- 
erally understood and spoken, as also is Ger- 
man, although distinctly less popular. Dan- 
ish officers, naval and military, are expected 
to be familiar with all three languages, and 
can hardly understand how we manage to dis- 
pense with any such knowledge in the British 
service, A gentleman who had accompanied 
the Crown Prince of Denmark when he visited 
Russia on the occasion of his sister’s marriage 
to the Czarewitch, remarked to me with aston- 
ishment that only one of all the English officers 
whom he there chanced to meet could converse 
in any language except English. He added: 
‘IT suppose that this was quite exceptional.” 
I could only say that 1 hoped it was so.—The 
Fortnightly Review. 


Frxpine tue Lost Boox.—Perhaps the 
most curious and valuable recovery of a book 
long sought for oecurred to Mr. Grenville, 
whose munificent bequest of his extraordinary 
library to the British Museum entitles him to 
the gratitude of all scholars. I mention the 
fact on the authority of my late honored 
friend Mr. Amyot, the secretary, friend, and 
biographer of Wyndham, anid for so many 
years Treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries 
and Director of the Camden Society. Among 
the choicest books in his library Mr. Grenville 
possessed one of two volumes of an excess- 
ively rare fifteener, I think, the Mazarine 
Bible, printed on vellum and magnificently 
bound. Of course he was very anxious to get 


a copy of the missing volume also on vellum, 
but he hoped almost against hope. After many 
years, however, he had the unexpected and 
almost unexampled good fortune to get not 
only a copy on vellum, but the identical 
copy, as shown by the binding, which 
had been so long separated from the one in his 
possession. Mr. Grenville, when showing the 
books to Mr. Amyot and to Samuel Rogers, 
who was there at the same time, told the his- 
tory of his good fortune. Amyot said it was 
the most remarkable coincidence he had ever 
heard. Kogers did not quite agree to this, and 
proceeded to mention the following, which he 
thought still more remarkable. An officer 
who was ordered to India went, on the day 
before leaving England, to his lawyer’s, in 
Linvoln’s Inn Fields. The day being wet, he 
took a hackney coach, and when he got out, 
as he was paying the driver, dropped a shill- 
ing. He looked in the mud and slush for it in 
vain, and sodid the coachman. On his re- 
turn home after some years’ service he had 
again occasion to go to his lawyer’s, in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. When leaving, he 
recollected his lost shilling, and by some 
unaccountable impulse began to look for it, 
when, strange to say, just at the ver} spot 
where he had paid the coachman, and on the 
very edge of the curbstone, he found— ‘*The 
shilling !’’ was the hasty conclusion of my ex- 
cellent friend. ‘‘ Not exactly,’? said Rogers, 
‘*but twelve-peany worth of coppers wrapped 
up in brown paper.” Samuel Rogers is said to 
have been great at what Arbuthnot called 
‘* The Art of Selling Bargains,” of which curious 
tract, with its unquotable and Swiftian leading 
title, (for which the curious reader is referred 
to Arbuthnot’s works, Vol. Il., page 156,) I 
once picked up an original copy, which I pre- 
sented to a worthy member of the Stock Ex- 
change fully capable of enjoying the humor of 
it. But probably the reader may now be of 
opinion that “now ’tis time that we shake 
hands and part,’’ at least for the present. So 
be it !— William J. Thoms, in the .vineteenth 
Century. 


InpIAN GLOW-F rks. —Situated some 2,900 
feet above the sea, and in Central Southern 
India, amid hills, valleys, and streams, these 
glow-flies are not to be seen during the day- 
time, but so soon as darkness steals upon twi- 
light, so surely do these small natural lanterns 
become visible, and their numbers rapidly in- 
crease, much, indeed, as the visibility of the 
stars increases as the evening passes into mid- 


night. The fire-fly, when examined individu- 
aily, is by no means a pretty-looking in- 
sect, and comparing it to other insects and 
flies it is certainly both large and un- 
gainly. An ordinary house-fly is five-six- 
teenths of an inch in total length and 
weighs .25 grains, but the subject of my no- 
tice has a-vtotal length of nine-sixteenths 
of an inch and weighs .66 of a grain; we thus 
at once learn something as to his size and 
weight. The tg: og beetle as I should 
term it—has a black head and antennz; the 
thorax and abdomen are of a yellow-red 
coler. This latter part of the insect’s body 
is divided into six rings, and, counting from 
the thorax, it is the fourth ring that emits the 
light. There is a rectangular opening in this 
ring which is merely covered by a very thin 
skin; itisin facta window from which the 
light emerges. Theinsect has only one pair of 
wings; these are small, most delicate and thin, 
and are sheathed. it is worthy of careful 
notice that these insects fly both rapidly and 
slowly, but make no noise or buzz tn the air. 
To test this further I have frequently liberated 


several of these glow-beetles in my bedroom, 
and in the dark they have only appeared as 
fairy stars, as no humming could be detected. 
As regards the character and quantity of the 
light, I have to observe that one insecf enables 
me to seethe time by a white-faced watch when 
four inches distant; 12 of them placed in 
a glass jar enable me to read a book with ease, 
and are equal to asmall Geissler’s tube. The 
light is ef an exceedingly beautiful color—a 
sombre Haron tinged with nm, but at inter- 
vals itis brilliant. A prelimiuary examina- 
tion of the light in the spectroscope (a large 
one made for me by Browning) shows a dis- 
tinct, clear, continuous spectrum, no lines or 
bands of any kind being visible. The insect 
made to crawl on a card placed over the poles 
of a powerful compound permanent magnet 
showed no signs of uneasiness or change of 
light. Similarly placed over an electro-mag- 
net (10 Grove cells) and rapidly alternating 
the current caused no change. Placed within 
a coil of covered wire, no change. Blowing 
very gently, my breath on the insect caused 
no change; this was also tried with a blow- 
pipe. Cold air at 50° caused a distinct diminu- 
tion of the light; on the other hand, air at 100° 
caused an increase of light.— Nature. 
en 


ALMOND BLOSSOM. 


Love, will you yet regret the flowers that lie 
Scattered, and wet with tears from April’s sky? 
They are not dead—the flowers can never die. 


They are the gladness of 2 world unworn; 
They sleep and waken with it, night and morn, 
And laugh our dreams of ancient days to scorn. 


O’er the wide gulfs that part us from the past, 
O’er ruins of great works designed to last, 
The lightly woven chain of flowers is cast; 


And odors of old gardens, faintly blown 
From legendary days and shores unknewn, 
Blend with the breath of those our hands have sown. 


Of Milton’s world how much was doomed to pass! 
And yet we linger on the daisied grass, 
And pluck the flowers he plucked for Lyeidas, 


And still the Spring-time crowns a waiting land 
With tender bloom. Nay, Love, ’tis you who stand 
With almond clusters in your clasping hand, 


And all the sunset heaven behind your head; 
’Tis you must pass, an unknown way to tread, 
And leave the flowers. If I had long been dead, 


Yet came from sleep of twilight centuries, 
The almond blossom ‘neath these vernal skies 
Should welcome me again, but not your eyes. 


The resy petals, drifted on the breeze, 
Might strew, as now, the turf beneath the trees. 
Asnow? No, not asnow. Because to these 


Pink sprays of almond, for a little space, 
Your musing smile, your blossom-perfect face, 
Give a supreme and solitary grace. 
—Harper'’s Magazine. 
eee een i 

Tur LaByrintH.—There can be no doubt 
that we owe the modern word “labyrinth’’ to 
the strange accumulation of chambers and 
tortuous passages which once existed on the 
shores of Lake Moris. According to Manethon, 
the Labyrinth derived its name from King 
Labarys, its founder, also known as Amenem- 
hat III.; but another derivation has been sug- 
gested, which possesses the combined merit of 
extreme antiquity and originality. 
that the old Egyptian word for the mouth 


of a reservoir, which Lake Meris 
undoubtedly owas, is  ra-hunt or  la- 
hunt, Hence one of the names of 
the lake was “Hunt.” The temple 
of the mouth of the reservoir would be ra-pe- 
ro-hunt, or la-pe-lo-hunt. From laperohunt 
we get to laperint, and then by easy stages to 
‘‘labyrinth.”’ It is more likely, however, to 
have been the combination from which Illa- 
hoon is derived—the terminations lo-hunt and 
la-hunt not being very dissimilar, the addi- 
tion of the Arabic particle el forming the 
word, In allusion to Lake Moris, over which 
we are now looking, Herodotus says: ‘‘ Won- 
derful as is the Labyrinth, the work called the 
Lake of Meeris, which is close by the 
Labyrinth, is still more astonishing.” Strabo 
says of it: ‘‘Owing to its size and depth, 
it is capable of receiving the  super- 
abundance of water during the inundation 
without overflowing the habitations and 
crops; but later, when the water subsides, and 
after the lake has given up its excess through 
one of its two mouths, both it and the canal 
retain water enough for purposes of irrigation. 
This is accomplished by natural means, but at 
both ends of the canal there are also lock-gates 
by means of which the engineers can regulate 
the influx and efflux of the water.” These lock- 
gates—which, according to Diodorus, cost 
£11,250 every time they were opened—are, no 
doubt, the great stone dikes and sluices men- 
tioned later by Aboolfeda at Illahoon, which 
regulated the quantity admitted into the Fay- 
oum, and it seems not improbable that the 
modern Illahoon, with its pyramid, was the 
site of the ancient town of Ptolemais.—Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 


Morpuy’s Mrmory.—Of Morphy’s gi- 
gantic memory, I had indubitahle proof from 
my own observation at the time he was play- 
ing his celebrated match at Lowenthal. Both 
opponents had agreed to regard the games 
played as their intellectual private property, 
not to be published. I was at the time editing 
the chess column of the Sunday Times, and 
anxious to reproduce them there. In order to 
obtain the requisite information I had to apply 
to one of the contesting parties. I first wentto 


Morphy, who received me most cordially, and 
declared his entire willingness to dictate for me 
the last partie, played the day before. I beg- 
ged him to repeat the game on the board, as I 
would in this manner, be better able to follow 
the progress of thecoutest. Morphy consented, 
and, at the tenth move of black, (LOwenthal,) 
IT asked him to stop a moment, since it seemed 
tome that at this particular point a better 
mmove might have been made. ‘‘Oh, you 
probably mean the move which you yourself 
made in one of your contests with Dufresne? 
answered Morphy in his simple, artless way of 
speaking. I wasstartled. The partie mentioned 
had been played in Berlin in 1851, seven years 
before, and | had totally forgotten all its de- 
tails. On observing this, Morphy called for a 
second board, and began, without the least 
hesitation, to repeat that game from the first 
to the last move without making’a single mis- 
take. I was speechless from surprise. Here 
was & man, whose attention was constantly 
distracted by countless demands on his mem- 
ory, and yet he had perfectly retained for 
seven years all the details of a game insignifi- 
cant in itself, and, moreover, printed in a 
language and description unknown to him. 
(The game was published in the Berliner 
Schachzeitung of 1851!)—Brentano’s Chess 
Monthly. 


AvutTHors AT Worx.—Harriet Martineau 
at first believed copying to be absolutely ne- 
cessary. She had read Miss Edgeworth’s ac- 
count of her method of writing—submitting her 
rough sketch to her father, then copying and 
altering many times, till no one page of her 
‘*Leonora”’ stood at last as it did at first. But 


such a tedious process did not suit Miss Marti- 
neau’s habits of thought and her haste to ap- 
pear in print. She found that there was no 
use copying if she did not alter, and that even 
if she did alter she had to change back again; 
so she adopted Abbott’s maxim, ‘‘To know 
first what you want to say, and then say it in 
the first works that come to you.” We havea 
very different style and a different result 
in Charlotte Bronte’s toil in authorship. She 
was in the habit of writing her first drafts in a 
very small square book or folding of paper, 
from which she copied with extreme care. 
Samuel Rogers’s advice was, ‘*To write a ve 
little and seldom—to put it by—and read it 
from time to time, and copy it pretty often, 
and show it to good judges.” Another con- 
temporary authoress, Mary Russel Mitford, 
frankly confesses that she was always a most 
slow and laborious writer. ‘‘The Preface to 
the Tragedies” was written three times over 
throughout, and many parts of it five or six. 
Almost every line of ‘‘ Atherton’? has been 
written three times over, and it is certainly 
the most cheerful and sunshiny story that was 
ever composed im such astate of helpless feeble- 
ness and suffering.—Chambers’s Journal, 


Tue Ratxn Tree.—Some travelers in 
South America, in traversing an arid and 
desolate tract of country, were struck with a 
strange contrast. On one side there was a 
barren desert, on the other a rich and luxuri- 
ant vegetation. The French Consul at Loreto, 


Mexico, says that this remarkable contrast is 
due tothe presence of the amai caspi, or the 
rain tree. This tree grows to tho height of 
60 feet, with a diameter of 3 feet at its base, 
and possesses the power of strongly attracting, 
absorbing, and condensing the humidity of the 
atmosphere. Water is always to be seen drip- 
ping from its trunk in such quantity as to con- 
vert the surrounding soil inte a veritable 
marsh. It isin Summer especially, when the 
rivers are nearly dried up, that the tree is 
most active. If this admirable quality of the 
rain = were utilized in the arid regions 


It seems j 


en? f om account of the unproductive soil, 
would derive great advantages from its intro- 
duction, as well as the people of more favored 
countries where the climate is dry and droughts 
frequent.—Land and Water. 


Tak Sarp’s Coox.—Nor is his food pre- 
pared by a chef skilled in his art. Cordons 
bleu do not engage as ward-room cooks, and 
chefs de cuisine shun the man-of-war with 
such absolute success that one has never yet 
been seen on board a deep-sea cruiser. The 
cook of the ‘‘ man abaft the mast’’ is a nonde- 
script creature, whose like is encountered no- 
where in the world except on board a naval 
vessel of the United States. Heis, ordinarily, 
not even an honest, teachable man, nor will 


the exigencies of the service permit such to be 
had, for his duties are of a nature that an 
angel from heaven could not perform them for 
ony length of time without having destroyed 
in him every particle ef celestial virtue. His 
galley is small, and, microscopic as it is, 
it is shared by his brother in misery, 
the ship’s cook, he whom the crew 
familiarly know as the ‘‘ Doctor,’ ‘* Charley 
Noble,”’ the galley funnel, is, with a frequency 
absolutely maddening, either too long or too 
short, and the cow! of itis, ninety-nine times 
out a hundred, so ingeniously arranged as to 
effectually deter any fire, except that which 
rages in the breast of its master. Beside this 
primary cause of dissatisfaction there are 
others,which render the life of the ward-room 
cook that of a perpetual misery. The cry of 
‘*all bands and the cook,” although not liter- 
ally, is often euphemistically uttered. This is 
so because it is considered that the services of 
every man on board ship are needed whenever 
an evolution is to be made or a yard budged, 
and hence the knight of pots and pans is 
frequently hailed from his culinary duties 
just at the moment when his soup is in its 
most delicate throes and his entrée approach- 
ing a happy completion. He needs no second 
call, for quick obedience has been taught him 
-by the gentle clasp of the handcuff and the 
quiet of the cool and vermin-infested brig, 
and hence, when the shrili pipe of the boat- 
swain summons his brother idlers, the carpen- 
ters, the painters, the tailors, the barbers, the 
berth-deck cooks, the baymen, the ma- 
rines, and the ward-roorm servants, he 
springs to the ropes and hauls with all his 
might on the jib halliards or the main-sheet, 
despite the fact that his roast is burning to a 
crisp and his chef d’uvre simmering into a 
tasteless mass. After a time the repetition of 
this experience, with its accompanying bless- 
ings from the caterer of the mess for not per- 
forming impossibilities, because monotonous 
and then wearisome, and then nature, strained 
to her uttermost, asserts her power. The wear- 
ied cook, finding it impossible to do two things 
at the same time, seizes the first convenient 
opportunity, and, with the proceeds of 
his petty pilferings in kis pockets, slides ashore 
without even saying good-by to the marine 
at the gangway, or leaving his Post Office ad- 
dress for the edification of the ward-room mess. 
During a term of three years a dozen or so 
cooks come and go, and the stomach of the 
‘“*man abaft the mast’? becomes inured to 
change, and accustomed to the touch of the 
*prentice hand. Greasy soups, over-done beef, 
soggy potatoes, leathery steaks, woolly chops, 
and flannel-like omelets, to say nothing of 
sour bread, muddy coffee, and bitter tea, be- 
come such familiar fare that, when the cruise 
is up, his digestive apparatus recoils at the 
kickshaws of Delmonico or the simple dietary 
of his humble country home.—Zhe United 
Service. 


A GERMAN Sttver WeEpprne.—On this 
Sunday there was evidently something unusual 
astir. People clung like swarming bees about 
the doors of the baker’s house, where swung 
the blue wooden sign, displaying the usual 
white coffee-pot and lavish assortment of fancy 
bread, painted with primitive notions of per- 
spective, wreathed for the occasion with laurel 
and bay, as if the portly baker had just return- 
ed from a glorious military campaign. I 
noticed that the ladies of the party pushed 
bravely in at the narrow doorway, while! the 
gentlemen lingered more shyly outside, whisper- 
ing together, and nudging each other to enter 


first. Every one was in gala dress, and turned 
pleasant brown faces to greet me as I entered 
the baker’s house, which is built, as are all the 
farm-houses of North Germany, (for the baker 
had some land of his own to farm,) in two 
parts—that is to say, a long brick-floored 
hall divides the living,rooms, which open upon 
it on one side, from the stails for horses and 
cows, which are ranged on the other. The 
chief work of the house is done in this big, 
open hall. The women wash their clothes, and 
the girls cook and iron at the stove in the cor- 
ner, while the cows and the customers look on 
from opposite sides, for the shop, the parlor, 
and the sleeping-rooms of the family all give 
on the hall. This arrangement aflords rare 
oppertunities for gossiping with all the eld 
women who lock in, ostensibly to fetch their 
daily loaves of black bread, a yard long, and 
as hard asa brickbat. But on this occasion a 
long table occupies the centre of the hall, 
spread with all sorts of unusual delicacies, 
Six or eight brown smooked hams, and as 
many long blue-black sausages; piles of bread 
and butter and gingerbread; flat cakes sprin- 
kled with cinnamon and sugar; square cakes 
full of raisins, or—a terrible danger to unwary 
teeth—fresh cherries, with an unnatural pre- 
ponderance of stones, which have a knack of 


imbedding themselves where they are least. 


expected, in the soft corners of a wedge-shaped 
slice. The table was garnished with huge 
bouguets of flowers—asters, fuchsias, and lark- 
spur—which had been contributed by all the 
neighbors, and accounted for the generally 
cropped appearance of allthe gardens in the 
village.—Zne Argosy. 


Maxine Atcoron.—When barley or 
other grain is steeped in water till it sprouts, 
and is then carefully dried, it becomes what is 
termed malt. By this process, part of the 
starch of which the grain is mainly composed 
has been converted into sugar, and a new sub- 
stance has been developed, known as diastase, 
a nitrogenous body, which immediately, when 
the malt is mixed with water, reacts on the re- 


maining starch and transforms it also into 
sugar, the liquid consequently soon assuming a 
sweet taste. We have now, in fact, asolution of 
sugar, which is known as wort; but we may 
attain the same end by using unmalted grain 
—potatoes, peas, beans, or other starchy ma- 
terial, which, by the addition of dilute 
sulphuric acid, is converted into a soluble 
sugar. Having thus. obtained a solution 
of sugar from any of these sources, 
or still more directly from beet-root or 
the ‘‘toothsome cane,” yeast is added to 
the wort, and the process known as ‘‘ fermen- 
tation” is rapidly set up, by which the sugar 
is decomposed into two chief products, alcohol 
and carbonic acid gas, and several minor ones, 
glycerine, succinic acid, &c., ninety-five out of 
every hundred parts of sugar being trans- 
formed into alcohol and carbonic acid, four 
parts going to form glycerine, &c., and one 
part as nourishment to the yeast plant, which 

as multiplied immensely, and now forms a 
frothy scum upon the surface of the liquid. 
By tke fermentation, spirits have been pro- 
duced, and the object of the next process, the 
distillation of the fermented wort or wash, is 
to separate the spirit from the liquid in which 
it exists. The produce of this operation is an 
impure spirit known as “low wines,’’ which 
has to be redistilled at a lower temperature 
to get rid of part of the water and the oils 
with which it is contaminated, the produet of 
this second distillation being the mixture of 
alcohol and water known as “whisky” or 
** spirits of wine,” because it was by the distil- 
lation of wine tkat spirits were first obtained. 
—Chrambers’s Journal. 


Briax Borv.—This favorite hero of Cel- 
tic bard and historian fell fighting, as every- 
body knows, or ought to know, on the field of 
Clontarf; or rather he was slain toward the 
end of the battle by some fugitive Danes, who 
found him praying in his tent—like Moses—for 
the success of his people. He was at this time 
88 years of age. Many of his kith and kin per- 
ished in the same battle. His elaest son, Mur- 
rough, we are told, used his battle-axe with 
great effect upon the Danes until his right 
hand and arm became so swollen that his blows 
were unable to deal death through the armor 
of his enemies. In this condition he was set 
tipon by the Danish chief Arnulf. Seizing his 
enemy with his lett hand, Murrough first shook 
him but of his armor and then killed him with 
his axe: but it is said that the Dane, in his last 
moment, snatched his opponent’s knife from 
his belt and plunged it into his side. Tor- 
delback, or Turlough, son of Murrough, 
and grandson of Brian, also died hard that 
day. He was only a boy of 16, but despite his 
youth the ‘Annals of Clonmacnoise”’ tell us 
that his body was found after the battle float- 
ing in the tideway of the Tolka River, with 


eanator. the people there living in | both his hands twisted in the hair of a Dane 


———<———— 
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whom he had followed into the sea. Forta- | an old friend—he had that morning received 4 


nately for the future of the MacMahons, some 
of Brian’s children survived this famous day at 
Clontarf. Toerdelback the second—son of an- 
other son—left a child, Murrough, who after- 
ward became King of Ireland in 1100. He left a 
son, Mahon O’ Brian, the first MacMahon of Cor- 
ca Basca. That the family came of a good fight- 
ing stock we think the above details will suf- 
ficiently attest. By what process his Mahon 
O'Brian became chief of Corca Basca—namely, 
of all the shore line, hill-side, river, vale. and 
meadow we have looked at from the height of 
land on the Summer evening lately described 
—there is now no record; but title to posses- 
sion could not have proved a matter of grave 
difficulty to the kin of Murrough the armor- 
shaker, or Tordelback the hair-twister—7Zhe 
Contemporary Review. 


Wuere WILLrAM Penn Lies BurrED.— 
A pilgrimage through pleasant and diversified 
country brought me to Chenies Mill, where the 
lovely situation of Chenies can best be appreci- 
ated and enjoyed. A further walk across 
country by Chalfont St. Giles brought me, not 
without much inquiry, to Jordans. The name 
was unknown to many of the rustic inhabi- 
tants I consulted, who lived, however, as I 
afterward found, in close proximity to the 
place, unmarked on the Ordnance map, so that 


care was required lest I should, after all, miss 
the way. A most unpretending approach 
through the small garden of the farm-house to 
which the Quaker meeting-house is attached 
brought me tothe grave-yard, as plain and bar- 
ren as the severest Puritan might wish to see. 
How great the contrast between this neglected 
God’s aere and that at Chenies, visibly main- 
tained and looked after with such loving and 
tender care. At Jordans the simplicity strikes 
you witb painful force as something more than 
simplicity—as studious neglect. The wild and 
weedy condition of the grave-vard, shut out 
from the road by a high wall, is apt to make 
you think that the dead are indeed forgotten, 
or their last resting-places would not be al- 
lowed to reproach you thus. Thirty years 
ago no headstones marked the places where 
Penn and his family are buried ; that reproach 
has since been removed by a descendant of 
the great freeman, and, as Mr. Pink states, 
small headstones now mark the graves of Pean 
and several of his immediate family and 
friends, including Elwood, the friend of Milton. 
And so it is in this secluded spot, situated amid 
ali that is beautiful in the woodland and 
pastoral scenery, and surrounded by the name- 
less dead of his own religious persuasion, that 
the founder of a great State in the New World 
lies buried. Plain and unpretending as his 

rave is, recording only his name and year of 

is death, it must ever remain an object of in- 
terest to the English lover of freedom all over 
the world. It is the simple memorial of a 
great man—great most of all in his stand for 
freedom, his heritage by birth and his unsur- 
rendered privilege through life. Among many 
noble qualities this love of liberty stood out 
the foremost, and it is, indeed, a pertinent 

uestion whether those who in the Old and the 
New World have inherited the benefits of his 
lifeleng struggle might not do something to 
redeem the appearance of his last resting- 
place, and so bring it more into consonance 
with that feeling of regard we all of us have 
in a greater or lesser degree for the distin- 
guished dead and the places where they lie. 
in the meeting-house is a visitors’ book, very 
many names in which are those of Americans, 
descendants, perhaps, some of them, of those 
Englishmen who were forced two centuries ago 
to seek in a strange and new world that lib- 
erty of conscience denied them in the Iand of 
their birth. Photographs of the grave-yard 
and its surroundings are also sold in the meet- 
ing-house, which twice a week is used for re- 
ligious services.—Notes and Queries. 


Tne Dracoon.—Fairholt (‘‘ Dictionary 
of Art,’’ page 157) observes, ** Dragon, a short 
musket, so called, according to Meyrick, from 
a representation ot that monster’s head at the 
muzzie. (The old fable being that the dragon 
spouted fire.) The soldiers who carried these 
arms were thence called dragors, and were 
first raised in the year 1600, by the Maréchal 
de Brisac.’”’ Boutell (‘‘ Arms and Armor,”’ 


page 294) writes: ‘“‘A kind of biunderbuss 
called a dragon, which gave to the troops who 
used it the name of dragooners, whence we 
derive the well-known term dragoons.” Dr. 
Brewer (‘‘ Dictionary of Fable’) remarks: 
‘* Dragoons, so called because they used to be 
armed with dragons—i. ¢., short muskets— 
which spouted fire like the fabulous beast so 
named. The head of a dragon was wrought 
on the muzzle of the musket.’”’ Mr. Hew- 
itt, an able antiquary, (*‘ Ancient Armor,” 
iii., page 720,) after citing Markham and 
rejecting the various derivations offered, bold- 
ly declares, ‘‘The name of these troops seems 
clearly to be derived from the weapon they 
carried, the faire dragon, and not, as we have 
been told, from their pieces having the muzzle 
in the form of a dragon’s head, which it 
never had. Justas acannon was called a ser- 
-_ or a falcon, and a large harquebus a mus- 

et, was this arm named a dragon, simply to 
give it one of the unappropriated names sig- 
nificant of maleficence.’’ Sir Sibbaldt Seott 
(‘‘ History of the British Army,’’ ii., p. 33) 
has no doubt that “ this class of troops derived 
their name from the weapon with which they 
were armed,’’ and in confirmation of this 
opinion he quotes the observations of Major 
Beamish, (on the weapon mentioned by 
Planché, now in the Meyrick collection,) who 
says: *‘ Except in the length of the barrel, 
which is only 11 inches, instead of 16, it en- 
tirely corresponds with Markham’s de- 
scription, having a _ wheel-lock and a 
monster’s head forming the muzzle. Dr. 
Meyrick infers that it was called a dragon 
from the formation of the muzzle, because the 
culverine (colubrina,) serpentine, falcon, &c., 
were so denominated from the heads of these 
animals being the respective ornaments at the 
mouth.” Beamish, in continuing this subject, 
(Bismarck’s ‘‘Tacties of Cavalry,” page 304) 
remarks: ‘‘These were taken from the tubes 
for ejecting the Greek fire, which were simi- 
larly embellished, and from the annoyance 
which they gave the Crusaders gave rise to 
the stories about knights and what Sir James 
Turner says naturalists call a fiery dragon.” 
Centuries before the Banner of the Cross was 
exalted, and its followers went forth in quest 
of holy adventure, the romantic legends of 
the medizval gleeman had told them of the 
dragon in every phase; and if we inquire of 
the Crusading contemporaries we shall find 
that, although these copper tubes were, us Gib- 
bon (‘‘ Roman Empire,” iii., 466) writes, ‘* fan- 
cifully shaped with the mouths of savage mon- 
sters,’’ (formed much in the same’ manner as 
the gargoyles, or water-spouts, on the old ca- 
thedrals,) there is no evidence of their being 
named after the grotesque likenesses on them, 
—The United Service. 


Lorp CiypE’s TemMper.—The following 
account, abridged from Gen. Ewart’s autobi- 
ography, gives a characteristic illustration of 
it. At the capture of the Secunder-Bagh, Gen. 
(then Major) Ewart, after a desperate encoun- 
ter with a couple of native officers, whom he 
slew with his sword, captured a color, receiv- 
ing in doing so one cut on the right arm and 


another on the right hand. The defenders of 
the building being all killed, and he, as he im- 
agined the senior officer present, thought that 
Sir Colin might like to know of the success. 
He accordingly ran toward Sir Colin, who 
was sitting on his horse surrounded by 
a group of staff officers. He saw Major 
Ewart coming, and before he could speak 
called out, ‘*Go back to your regiment, 
Sir.” It was evident that something had gone 
wrong, for he was very irritable, and would 
not let Major Ewartspeak. At last the latter 
angrily exclaimed, ‘‘ I have just killed the last 
two of the enemy with my own hand, and 
here, Sir, is one of their colors.”’ Major 
Ewart says: ‘‘ Il almost think he damned the 
colors, but at last had the civility to thank 
me.” We long ago learned from another 
source that there was no question about 
damning the colors. What Lord Clyde did say 
was, when Major Ewart came up, ‘‘ Damn the 
colors! Rejoin your regiment, Sir. I respect 
your gallantry, Major Ewart; but rejoin 
your regiment.” At the Kala Nuddee air, 
where, by the way, Lord Clyde received a 
contusion in the stomach froma spent musket- 
ball, the Fifty-third, contrary to orders, made 
a dash at and captured a toll-house occupied 
by the enemy. Justly indignant at this breach 
ot discipline, he rode up to the regiment, 
largely composed of Irishmen, in order to 
reprimand it. Ateach attempt, however, to 
speak, his voice was drowned by repeated 
shouts of “Three cheers for the Commander-in- 
Chief, boys !” until, finding it was impossible to 
obtain a hearing, the stern countenance which 
he had assumed for the occasion gradually 
relaxed, and the veteran chief turned away 
with a laugh. His personal courage was con- 
spicuous, but at the siege of Lucknow he, as 
he considered, made a <1. tod of nervousness 
at which he was much irritated. A heavy fire 
was going on, but Sir Colin was as usual close 
up to the front. —a across a regiment 
lying down under cover, he remembered that 
in it was a young officer from whose mother— 


letter. He sent for the young officer and be- 
gan talking to bins ie bis cusomary Beet et 
ner. Suddenly whiz passed a round shot 
close over their heads. Involuntaril 
the ensi bobbed, and in sympathy Sir 
Colin imitated him. The next moment, recol- 
on yp he Ly assailed the luck- 
ess lad in the stron guage, te i 
that he had been ‘ae cauee of his (Sir Colin's} 
doing a thing which he had never done before, 
and of which he was ashamed. He exhorted 
the ensign never in future to duck at a shot, 
and then, his wrath cooling, invited him te 
dinner.— The Edinburgh Review. 


A Srprrran Exire Erenty Years Aco. 
—On the 10th of May Kotzebue arrived af 
Tobolsk, and was very kindly received by the 
Governor; but here more ill news awaited 
him; Tobolsk was not to be his final destina- 
tion. He was granted permission, however, 
to remain theirfor a while until his strength 
was a little recruited after his long journey. 
Lodgings commonly occupied by people of 
distinction who were exiled to Siberia were 
pointed out to him by the Police. They con- 
sisted of two rooms, which, as the owner was 
compelled to let them free of charge, were not 
remarkable for comfort. The windows were 
broken, and underneath them was a stagnant 


pond; the walls were naked, or hung with 
ragged tapestry, and worse than all, the place 
swarmed with insects. By a little show of 
civility to his host he obtained two stools and 
a table, then he boughta mattress in the town, 
after which he had to consider himself 
housed and furnished. His arrival made some 
sensation among this {remote community, as 
several of his plays had been translated into 
the Russian language, and when he went to 
the shops the tradesmen offered in whispers to 
forward any letter he might commit to their 
charge. In the evenings he was permitted to 
walk about the city, which he describes as 
large, with broad, straight streets, paved with 
timber, houses chiefly of wood, anda BE hina 
square which was crowded by people of ail na- 
tions. There was a theatre, of which the com- 
pany was entirely composed of exiles, and in 
which he witnessed several of his own plays 

He describes the heat as being most oppressive 
during the day, and the gnats as insupport- 
able during the night. There were five 
or six hurricanes regularly in every 
four-and-twenty hours, which proceeded 
from every point of the compass, ac- 
companied by tremendous showers of rain, 
which, however, scarcely cooled the air. 
Fruit, he tells us, is almost unknown in the 
country. The Governor’s garden, the finest in 
the province, contained little more than a few 
gooseberry bushes, cabbages, black alder, 
bireh, and Siberian pear trees; but on the 
boards which inclosed it were painted repre- 
sentations of fruit trees. Buckwheat, which 
reproduces itself without any kind of culture, 
was in abundance. The peasants never thought 
of moving or making any use of their manure, 
which accumulated in such gigantic heaps 
that at times they pulled down their houses 
and rebuilt them upon another spot, as the less 
laborious removal of the two. The cold in 
Wirter was as intense as the heat in Summer, 
being frequently 40° below zero. Vast ex: 
panses of water environed the city, and be- 
yond these stretched immense forests that the 
foot of man had never tredden to the shores 
of the Frozen Sea.—Temrle Bar. 


TRADE AND Powrr.—Rome “was in 
debted for the commencement of its impor 
tance to international commerce;” and, as 
Mommsen points out, ‘‘ the distinction between 
Rome and the mass of the other Latin towns 
must certainly be traced back to its commer- 
cial position, and to the type of character pro- 
duced by that position. Rome was the em- 
porium of the Latin districts.” Mereover, as 
in Athens, though doubtless to a smaller ex- 
tent, trade brought an increasing settlement 
of strangers, to whom rights were given, and 
who, joined with emancipated slaves and with! 
clients, less bound to their patron3, formed an 
industrial population, the eventual inclusion 


of which in the burgess body caused that 
widening of the constitution effected by Ser- 
vius Tulhus. The italian republics of later days 
again show us in numerous cases this connection 
between trading activities and a freer form of 
rule. The Italian towns were industrial cen- 
tres. ‘*The merchants of Genoa, Pisa, Flor- 
ence, and Venice supplied Enrope with the 
products of the Mediterranean and of the 
East; the bankers of Lombardy instructed the 
world in the mysteries of finance, and foreign 
exchanges ; Italian artificers taught the work- 
men of other countries the highest skill in the 
manufactures of steel, iron,-bronze, silk, glass, 
porcelain, and jewelry. Italian shops, with 
their dazzling array of luxuries, excited the 
admiration and envy of foreigners from less 
favored lands. Then, on looking into their 
histories, we find that industrial guilds were the 
bases of tkeir political organizations; that the 
upper mercantile classes became the rulers, 
in some cases excluding the nobles; and that 
while external wars and internal feuds 
tended continually to revive narrower, or 
more personal, forms of rule, rebellions of the 
industrial citizens from time to time occurring, 
tended to re-establish popular rule. When we 
join with these the like general connections 
that arose in the Netherlands and in the Hanse 
towns—when we remember the liberalization 
of our own political institutions which has 
gone along with growing industrialism—when 
we observe that the towns more than the 
country, and the great industrial centres more 
than the small ones, have given the impulses 
to these changes, it becomes unquestionable 
that while by increase of militant activities 
eompound headships are narrowed, they are 
widened in proportion as industrial activities 
become predominant.—Hertert Spencer, in 
Fortnightly Review. 


Tre Enp or A Great Mosicran.—He 
was old andtired. He was afflicted with an 
incurable neuralgia. He was wifeless and 
solitary. His heart was angry, but his spirit 
wasbreken. And he putoff his armor, and 
left the battle. For the last six years he made 
no more music, he wrote no more articles. 
Symphonic ideas eame to him but to be hunted 
away; and the ‘“‘Troyens”’—a transcript of 
which, inscribed ‘‘Divo Virgilio,’”? and pre- 
faced by a curt and scornful command that it 
should be sung and played exactly as he had 
written it, was revised and published by him 
ere he died—was his last work. ‘lamin my 
sixty-first year,” he wrote soon after his defeat 
at the Opéra; ‘I have no hopes, no illusions, 
and no big thoughts; my son is almost always 
abroad; I am alone in the world; my disdain 
for the dishonesty and stupidity of mankind, 
my hate of their atrocious ferocity are at their 
height, and not an hour goes by but hears me 
bidding death remember that I am — for 
him when ke will.’’ Presently it was told him 
that the ‘*Stella Montis” of half a century 
ago was yet alive; so he songht her out, and 
for a while they seem to have played at Baucis 
and Philemon with a good deal of energy and 
some success. In i866, however, the old mu- 
sician lost his son, and from that time forth h« 
had no mere holds upon life. As he had said, 
he was impatient for the end, but the end wai 
slow tocome. It was close upon three year! 
ere he was admitted to be a partaker in the 
benediction of death.— The Cornhill Magazine 


Pactrio Istanps Fork-tore.—When im 
the Tonga-tabu group I was amused by a curi 
ous custom the natives there have, of saying, 
when one sneezed, “ Ofa,”” which means love. I 
asked the reason for this, and was told that 


when a man sneezed, he was thinking of his 
wife, and that when a woman did so she was 
thinking of her husband; so that they consider 
it only a polite little attention to say Ofa 
to one at those times. Here in Samoa a find a 
very different phrase in vogue Om similar oc- 
quae, and, or account of its likeness in 
meaning to one still used in England, of much 
greater interest. Here when one sneezes they 
say, ‘‘Sdefua,”’ whose meaning is, @s near as 
possible, ‘‘ God bless you.” It is strange that 
in two countries so far apart as England and 
Samoa there should be a custom so very much 
alike.—Notes and Queries. 


A Cure ror Consumptioxn.—Lord Aud: 
ley sent to Cecil, Queen Elizabeth’s secretary, 
the following receipt, hearing ‘‘that he and 
his wife were ill.”’ It is called “‘a good medy- 
cen for weknes.or consumpcion:” ‘Take a 


sowe pygge of ix days old and fley nim, and 
quarter him, and putt hiym in a styllytorie, 
wythe a handfel of spere mint, a handful of 
red fenell, a handful of lyverworte, half a 
handfull ef red nere, a handfull of clayre, and 
9 dates, clean pyked and pared, a handfull of 
great reasons, and pyke out the stones, and a 
quarter of a nounce of mace, and 2 stykes of 
good synamu, bressed in a mortar and sett yt 
‘Yn the sonne 9 days and drinke 9 sponfulles of 

at ones whem yowe lis:.”’—Zhe Antiouary. 





SUMMER LIFE IN PARI 
é 


WHE GREAT FRENCH CAPITAL NOW 
AND AS IT WAS. 

WHAT THE REPUBLIC HAS DONE FOR PARIS— 
THE RESTAURANTS AND THE CABMEN 
—THE THEATRES AND THE OPERA— 
“ gpRoGOoFF’’ AT THE CHATELET. 

Pans, July 22.—It was just 11 years 
his day week since Duc de Grammont, in the 
pame of the French nation, threw down the 
yauntlet to Prussia, A decade has gone by 
yince then, the Emperor Napoleon and his 
fynasty, as represented by the Imperial 

Prince, have passed away; his intimates and 

rourtiers, save half a dozen or so, have faded 

from sight; the German King has become a 

German Emperor, and the petty principalities 

pf Germany have been consolidated into a 

powerful empire. To the casual-visitor, how- 

pver, Paris has remained unchanged. She is 
ptill, to the pleasure-seeker, the same bright 


pnd animated city as of old. Her out-of-door ' 


gcenes are as lively, her theatres as admirable, 
ber shops as alluring as ever. Even in the 
pyes of the traveled tourist she has not fallen 
trom her proud position. One may quit Paris 
with great expectations concerning Berlin, 
Vienna, and St. Petersburg, and still return to 
the flare of the boulevards, to the white light 
pf Avenue de l’Opéra, and to the golden dust 
pf an afternoon in the Bois de Boulogne with 
he certainty that nothing like these sights 

waits one elsewhere. It is only the peo- 
ple who knew Paris as it was and know it as it 
js who can mark the change which has come 
pver the French metropolis. To them it be- 
tomes plainer from year to year, until at 
last the cognoscenti wonder if, in a decade 
hence, the city will prove such a magnet to 
foreigners as to totally denationalize its resi-. 
Hents for three months in the year, and 
rive away the boulevardier to make room for 
the moneyed pilgrims of the world. 

‘MODERN IMPROVEMENTS.” 

For Paris is no longer the Paris of the Sec- 
pnd Empire. It is noisy enough and brilliant 
pnough—in some respects it is a good deal 
more like ‘“‘ home” to visitors than it was in 
jhe past—but it has lost much of its origi- 
vality and cachet. An increase of material 
sxomforts has brought with it a loss of style 
ind of fragrance, so to express it—a sacrifice 
of quality to quantity, and a tremendous rise 
\n prices, Only in the matter of hotels is there 
tause for congratulation. The frightful dens 
which awaited the traveler 15 yéars ago have 
disappeared and a score of large and compara- 
tively commodious buildings have taken their' 
place. The stairways are broad and well kept, 
the windows high, and the beds comforta-. 
ble. Most of the hostelries are supplied 
with elevators, or, to use the British 
word, which appears more congenial to the 
Gaulthan the American, lifts. ne of these 
badly managed contrivances, a twelvemonth 
since, killed, by the way, 4 couple of guests, 
‘put the casualty is not likely to repeat itself. 
The French elevator, as a rule, rises at the 
rate of five feet a minute. An active snail 
would come in a winner on the fifth floor by 
t head, and no man advancedin years would 
jream of sacrificing the best part of his de- 
clining days toa frequent use of the article, 
While introducing the elevator, in deference, 
no doubt, to the suggestions of foreign trav- 
plers, the Parisian hotel-keeper has also 
feigned to improve upon the arrangements 
for washing. That the nourrissons in swad- 
dling-clothes, whom nurses wheel about in the 
sunlight of the streets, will ever live to see hot 
end cold water running in French bedrooms 
is questionable, but the cuvettes of the past 
peneration—vessels habitually containing a 
pint of water apiece—have made way for 
basins of respectable dimensions, and an 
ppproach to. godliness, which was next 
to impossible in early imperial France, is 
now to be achieved in all reputable 
pstablishments. There is no gas burned 
in the rooms, nor will there be for a quarter 
pf a century hence. The ill-smelling, ill-look- 
ing, and ill-lighting candle is too lucrative an 
jtem in a French hotel bill to be readily done 
tway with. Every candle costs the hotel- 
keeper 5 sous and the guest 40, and two or 
three a week are set down in the ae 
whether consumed or not. Besides, the hotel- 
keeper claims that the use of gas disfigures his 
apartments, the law requiring that pipes should 
be laid outside, and not inside, the ceilings and 
walls. So the reign of the bougie—and a very 
bad bougie it has become, with more tallow 
than spermaceti, and splutter than illuminat- 
ing power—goes on, with a chance, seemingly, 
of going on forever. 


PARISIAN DINNERS. 


But if the occasional or frequent visitor has 
gained something by the changes made in ho- 
bel life, let us see, by comparison with a not 
distant past, what he has lost in other ways. 
As an old Parisian, I eannot help being classed 
with the laudatores temporis acti. I remem- 


per the period when first-rate dinners were « 


plenty and inexpensive; when cabs were nu- 
merous and cab drivers at least half-polite; 
when, even in Summer,’good performances 
rould be witnessed at a few of the theatres, 
snd when any one inclined to accompany a 
ady on &@ shopping expedition might happen 
upon something original, novel, or tasteful. 
Nothing of the sort is to be achieved just now. 
{ do not know whether the corruption of for- 
pign whims and gold, or the substitution of a 
republican for an imperial form of eon 


ment, has wrought the changes I complain of, 
but here they are. Unless you go toa few se 


cluded places, where you can dine capitally’ 


and at a reasonable price, with the solitar 

drawback of sitting in a badly venti- 
lated I fin that the gourmet 
tan quite as well in New- 
York as in Paris. You 
priz fixe houses on the boulevards and in the 


passages opening upon them, and fare ver 
well indeed as to food and cost, but the bustle 
and crowd will take away half your appetite, 


{f you wish to eat en connaisseur you must’ 


gine dla carte and in a first-rate place. If 
you do so, except in respect of wine, which is, 
of course, cheaper, you will spend quite as 
much asin the best American restaurants. And 
if you venture into tne Café Anglais or into 
the Café Foy—lI refer to the branch establish- 


ment of the original institution in the Avenue 
de V'Opéra—you will regret Delmonico’s 
orice, from the potage to the demi-tasses. 


THE PARISIAN CABBY. 


The Parisian cab system, which was always 
lar from perfect, has gone from bad to worse. 
Parisian horseflesh, us represented by the un- 
fortunate brutes who are propped up by the 


bhafts of Parisian cabs, is an abomination in 
the sight of Heaven and man, and the drivers 


& 
pre a greater abomination than their horses, 
here is supposed to be a Parisian Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, but its 
workings are so mysterious as to be quite im- 
reeptible. The whipping of the wretched 
eletons who plod about the town night and 
day, harnessed, in many cases, to vehicles of 
antediluvian pattern and alarming shakiness, 


fills the streets with sharp noises, When the 


French cabby is not laying it heavily on his 


nag, he worries it by snapping his whip about 
Its ears as a foretaste of what is to come when 
he tires of this comparatively harmless occu- 
tion. The looker-on would gladly divert a 
beral share of the lashes from the horse to 
the driver—particularly if he stands on the 
burning pavement, between 3 and 5 in 


the afternoon, awaiting his chance to 


ret into a passing fiacre, About this 
nour of day the Parisian cocher is master 
of the situation. And he knows it. Either 
there are too many persons anxious to be 
iriven about on Summer afternoons or else 
there is not a sufficiency of cabs. If the 
weatner is inordinately hot, many cabbies 
io not care about an ordivary fare, and 
see | drive past you, shrugging their shoul- 
ers when you signal them to pull up. Others 
stop, inquire as to your destination, give you 
or your party a critical look, and finally con- 
flescend to take your orders or move on, as 
they see tit. There is a statute in existence, 
\f 1 am not mistaken, compelling cochers who 
are not engaged, i. e., waiting for some one in 
% shop or elsewhere, to take any fare they 
may happen upon, and, a year or two ago, as 
it became apparent that whenever a driver 
was lazy he simply said he was engaged, an 
ordinance was passed constraining the frater- 
nity to attach large sign-boards to their boxes 
attention to the fact that they had eus- 
tomers, and provoking an occasional inquiry 
from a policeman as to the genuine- 
ness of the announcement. Somehow or other 
the cochers proved influential enough to have 
measure rescinded, and ever since, in the 
hours of the day, if you do chance upon 
ana talarably sober driver, 


may visit the. 


rou may consider yourself in luck, Sober 
kmen, to be just, are in the majority in 
Paris; butsometimes the tourist will encounter 
a delightful specimen of comic ebriety. I shall 
never forget the aged and red-faced Jehu who 
drove me, or rather allowed his horse to draw 
both him and me, amid curses, threats, and 
petty collisions innumerable, from the railway 
station to my hotel. The air of perfect con- 
tentment with which, after pulling up in front 
of the house, he called down to me, ** Here we 
are, my little father’—‘ little father’’ being 
quite the thing in Russia, but somewhat out of 
latitude and longitude in Paris—and at once 
fell asleep upon his box, without thinking of 
trunks, fare, or yourboire, would have de- 
lighted a generation of Dutch painters. i 


IN THE THEATRES—THE OPERA-HOUSE. 


The visitor to Paris as it is can abandon all 
thought of deriving any satisfaction from 
theatrical performances to be witnessed there 
during the Summer. In the first place, almost 
all the theatres are closed; in the second, if 
they were open, the seats are so desperately 
uncomfortable and the air so foul that the 
average American would have to leave the 
house inan hour. Up to four or five years 
ago, however, several of the best theatres 
could be visited. The Palais Royal, with its 
wonderful troupe of low comedians, the Gym- 
nase, with its high comedy, the Variétés, with 
the créme de la créme of opéra bouffe artists, 
and the Opéra Comique, with its happy alter- 
nation of Auber and Thomas, Hérold, and 
Bizet, were open throughout a part of the 
Summer at least, Tempora mutantur, All 
these places are lifeless just at present, and 
will only court attention in August, or later 
still. ere it not for the Comédie Francaise, 
where marvelous representations of classical 
and modern plays make one understand what 
Shakespeare meant when he said that the stage 
should hold up the mirror to nature, and the 
opera-house, the transient visitor would think 
that the Hippodrome and the Summer Circus 
represented music and the drama in the French 
metropolis. Let me say at once that the 
Comédie Francaise maintains its high stand- 
ard, and appears likely toso for many years. 
Mile, Sarah Bernhardt is missed, or, to put it 
properly, certain plays with which she has be- 
come identified cannot well be included in the 
répertoire now that the créatrice has departed, 
but the celebrity of the Comédie does not de- 
pend upon any one artist, and where 
either M. Got, M. Febvre, M. Coquelin, 
M. Worms, and Mille. Brohan—all per- 
formers of many-sided talent—might drop out 
of the lists} without serious detriment to the 
symmetry of the work done or injury to the 
‘** business,’” Mile. Bernhardt can be spared. 
The success cf the hour is M. Pailleron’s 
“Monde ou Von s’Ennnie,” a slightly built 
comedy, which owes all its interest and 
brightness to the acting. Although none 
of the great ‘stars’ of the Comédie, 
except Mile. Brohan and M. Delaunay, 
are in the cast, the performance is one of 
faultless evenness, briskness, and naturalness, 
Nothing of the sort is to be seen the world 
over. The opera-house keeps toits old réper- 
toire, and places more reliance upon beauty of 
stage attire to attract its audiences than upon 
anything else. A great pother is now making 
over -_M. Ambroise Thomas’s ‘‘ Francesca da 
Rimini.” I understand that, after 15 years’ 
patient research, M. Thomas has at last 
found a Francesca in the person of Mlle. 
Caroline Salla, who will at once study the 
part with a view to the immediate production 
of the opera. I have heard Mile. Salla, and 
much doubt if she will set the Seine afire. 
However, half a loaf is better than no bread, 
and French singers are not to be had now for 
love or money. As soon as a Frenchman suc- 
ceeds in French opera he studies Italian, and 


earns his yearly salary in Paris by three 


months’ work in London. M, Maurel, whose 
voice is now quite worn, but who is still a con- 
summate artist, is the last of the young per- 
formers of repute under M. Vaucorbeil’s 
flag, and even M. Maurel is _ not 
always to be depended upon, for only 
last Winter he scampered off to Italy to ‘‘cre- 
ate’”’ the titular réle in ‘Simon Boccanegza,” 
and I see he is to sing in the same opera in 
Barcelona between Falliand Spring. A young 
contralto—Mlle. Richard—impressed me most 
favorably a few evenings ago, and the bags 
voices of MM. Bataille and Dubulle struck me 
as too resonant to be heard long on the French 
stage. The new tenor, discovered with period- 
ical regularity in divers corners of France, 
forced into celebrity in a week, and listened to 
with indifference in a fortnight, is this year a 


M. Sellier, who has some powerful high tones 


and nothing else to commend him to favor. I 
would much rather listen to venerable M. 
Villaret, who has sung in ‘‘Robert le Dia- 
ble” and “Le Prophéte” these 30 years, 
and whose voice has as much timbre as a 
telegraph pole, but whois an artist in every 
sense of the word. I pity any singer, how- 
ever, who must be judged on a hearing in the 
Paris Opera-house. The acoustics of the house 
are wretched; the tones are muffled before 
they cross the foot-lights, and, the better to 
convey an idea of the wretched construction of 
the house, lef me add that an orchestra of 100 
executants produces exactly the same effect 
that 50 men would achieve in a well-planned 
building. 
POPULAR AUDIENCES. 


Iought not to have said that the Comédie 
Francaise and the opera-house were the only 
theatres open in Paris just now, for the Folies 
Dramatiques and the Porte St. Martin—the 
former with “‘ Les Mousquetaires an Couvent,” 
and the latter with a trashy drama called * Le 
Prétre”—have not yet been closed, while the 
Ch&telet, where ‘* Michel Strogoff” is still the 
attraction, bids fair to be crowded with “ pay- 
ing” spectators throughout the Summer. I 
visited the Chatelet last evening, less for the 
purpose of witnessing ‘‘ Michel Strogoff” than 
with the idea of beholding the popular audi- 
ence of the period. ‘“‘ Michel Strogoff” did not 
interest me profoundly. It appeared to me 
long-drawn out as to its story and scenes, and 
full of more windy declamation than even the 
nature of the play demands. Some of the 
““sets” were exceedingly fine, and one of 
them, illustrative of a battle-field at sundown, 
was undoubtedly the most admirably pictur- 
esque and realistic stage picture I ever beheld, 


The stage of the Chatelet is of immense width 


and depth; scores of wounded men and dead 


bodies, horses, and cannon lay scattered about 
onmounds and in gullies, and the red sunset 
on the distant horizon seemed miles away. 
But my neighbors occupied me far more than 
the spectacle upon which the curtain continu- 
ally rose and fell. Tne Summer audience that 
listened to ** Michel Strogoff” was the same that 


“witnessed ‘The Two Orphans,” and, 20 years 


et the great “runs” of Dennery and 
his colaborers, The spectators did not ap- 
plaud—they left this to the claque, which did 
ts duty impartially, and applauded every- 
body’s entrance and vy y’s exit with 
great precision—but they literally hung upon 
the actors’ lips, and shuddered, or murmured, 
or uttered a sigh of glad relief, aecord- 
ing as the situation affected them. 


What a suppressed cry of horror ran 
through tho auditorium when the Emir’s 


executioners blinded Michel Strogoff. How 
glad and patriotic were the feelings which 
——< the victory of the French overs the 
nglish reporter in sending news to his paper ! 
how genuine was the thrill which coursed 
through the house when, in the following act, 
the French reporter, about to be put to death, 


solemnly charged his English confrére with 
but one duty—to see that the French newspa- 


per received the latest tidings simultaneous! 

with the “Lawndun Yeems!” All this ad- 
miration was so unfeigned, so pwd 60 
fraught with honest pleasure that I cou d not 
be angry, on leaving the house during the fol- 
lowing intermission, when the crowd rushed 
past and over and under me, with an innocent 
selfishness and brutality of which American 


play-goers can form no conception, 


AMONG THE 6HOPS. 


Before closing this series of random notes, 
suggested by a fortnight’s sojourn in republi- 
can Paris, let me revert toa subject only re- 
ferred to at the outset of my remarks. As 
year follows year there is less to buy in Pa- 
risian shops. The ‘* bargains” to which the 


feminine mind devotes such careful considera- 
tion, and which are eovnected traditional 


with two large houses well known to the femi- 
nine tourist, only exist on paper. No Ameri- 
canlady of taste would wear a bonnet ora dress 
from any of the widely advertised Parisian es- 
tablishments, and even such minor articles as 
gloves are only to be gotten to advantage of 
relatively small manufacturers, who have a 
custom of “knowing ones,” In trinkets 
nothing new is to be seen; the novelties in 
leather, an and cork—last year’s novelties 
—came from Vienna. The windows on the boule- 
vards and in the Rue de la Paix are brilliant 
enough, but nine-tenths of their contents have 


been on view for years. There are, of course, 
dress-makers and jewelers of European celeb- 


rity who can give an insight into new styles, 
but the fashionable tourist will do quite as 
well if he or she deal with the leading trades- 
men of New-York, The smaller purchases 
which were formerly made in Paris at a small 
outlay and with the knowledge that something 
of the metropolitan stamp went with each 
purchase are thi of the past. The great 

easure city is still beautiful and bright, but 
tis becoming cosmopolitan, and 10 years of 
cosmopolitanism and republicanism may make 
it commonplace, a result the more to be de- 
plored, as Paris as it was, and, indeed. as it 
still ig, can never be rivaled, 


The Hetw-Bork Times, Sundup, August 1881.——-Oripie Sheet, 


JERE BLACK AND THE WAR 


OP 
BUOCHANAN’S SECRETARY OF STATE 
VINDIOATES HIS OWN LOYALTY. 
THE EMINENT JURIST TELLS AN INTERVIEW- 
ER HOW HE LABORED TO PREVENT 8E- 
CESSION—GEN. SCOTT BLAMED FOR NOT 
REINFORCING THE CHARLESTON FORTS— 
JUDGE BLACK’S MEMORANDUM FOR THE 


PRESIDENT—HIS OPINION OF JEFF DAVIB, 
From the Philadelphia Press of to-day. 

Commenting on Mr. Davis’s statement, 
Judge Black said that he had always regarded Mr. 
Davis as a singularly truthful and just man. 

“T have often in my own mind applied to him 
what Dr. Johnson said of Thurlow: ‘ In controver- 
sial talk he lays his mind fairly up against yours— 
no evasion, no falsehood.’ I speak what I knew 
or thought of him 24 years ago, for I have not seen 
him since his retiring from the Senate in 1861. Ido 
not believe that he would now make a willful mis- 
statement for any earthly consideration. But 
when hs told you that Mr. Buchanan was timid 
because he did not give up the forts in Charleston 
Harbor he said what was not only inaccurate, 
but absurd. The Abolitionists abuse Buchanan 
because hedid not reinforce Sumter. They, 
of course, do him injustice. But Mr. Davis 
now charges him with timidity because 
he did not evacuate the foris and let secession have 
everything its own way. That is ridiculous. Mr. 
Davis also makes a sinner of his judgment when 
he expresses the opinion that if Sumter had been 
given up no other State than South Carolina would 
have gone out. In truth and in fact, Mr. Davis and 
all the other secessionists desired that evacuation 
for the sole purpose of making their predetermined 
departure easy and safe. ‘Such a conspicuous act 
of concession’ would have been an acknowledg- 
ment of their right to secede,’ ana they would have 
tumbled out as fast as they could formulate their 
ordinances. * * * South Carolina tried to bully 
the President; others, including Mr. Davis, tried to 
coax him. Itis no evidence of timidity that he re- 
sisted them both. 

‘The forts at Charleston ought to have been re- 
inforced immediately after Lincoln’s election, or 
certainly as soon as it became manifest that South 
Carolina wanted the possession of them. Mr. 

S3uchanan understood as well as anybody that the 
forts there must be kept, and was thoroughly de- 
termined not to give them up. Immediately after 
the election he directed Floyd, the Secretary of 
War, to see that the forts were fully manned and 
provisioned. ‘If,* said he, addressing the Secre- 
tary, ‘those forts should be taken by South Caro- 
lina in consequence of our neglect to put them in 
defensible condition, it were better for you and 
me both to be thrown into the Potomac with mill- 
stones tied about our necks.’ Floyd replied very 
solemnly—that is, more solemnly than he usually 
spoke—that his own convictions accorded with 
those of the President, and said that duty should 
be immediately and completely performed, Things 
rested thus until some time after, when Gen. Cass 
told me that the order for the reinforcement had not 
been executed, and the South Carolina authorities 
were proceeding upon some kind of assurance that 
it would not be. He was sure of this, he said. He de- 
clined to give me the source of hisinformation, but 
I knew it was Mr. Prescott, the Assistant Secretary 
of State. Coming from him, it seemed to be au- 
thentio, and we both agreed that the President 
ought to be informed. . Gen. Oass declined to do it 
or goalong with me for that purpose. but insisted 
that I alone should go. I went, and, assuming that 
the President would be as indignant as I was at the 
default of the War Department, I proposed that if 
he would sign a short peremptory order which I 
then and there drew up, and let me carry it to the 
department, I would not leave the building until it 
was executed. He did not agcede to this. He was 
much annoyed at what he called my interference 
with the business of another department. I soon 
found that he himself doubted the wisdom of 
attempting tu send reinforcements, and that he 
was basing his action or. inaction upon 
grounds which he did not explain to me. 

* ¥* * Buchanan’s conviction was that 
Lincoln would try his best to avoid a fatal rupture, 
and he would be able to satisfy the Southern men 
of that if only they would be quiet until the 4th of 
March. But if previous to that time a war should 
open the Union must utterly perish; for it was 
very plain that the Congress then in session would 
not vote a man ora dollar to aid himin saving it. 
If Fort Sumter should be taken, the confilct would 
immediately begin with the certainty of hideous 
ruin to the cause of the Union. The imperious ne- 
cessity of holding the forts in Charleston Harbor 
was a point acknowledged by the whole of the Ad- 
ministration, except those Southern members who 
thought they ought to be peaceably handed over 
to the secessionists. But we divided on the 

ractical question of the best mode to 

eep them. * © j%* The failure to 
reinforce Sumter, which I thought and still think 
was the cardinal’error of the Administration, was 
oaused mainly by the misrepresentations of Gen. 
Scott concerning the military situation. He con- 
tinually declared that it could not be done with 
any force at his command, for certain reasons 
which I firmly believe to be untrue, and which I 
tried my best, and tried in vain, to get from him in 
writing, so as to hold him responsible to the coun- 
try. But he evaded me all through. Except for 
his pernicious counsels lam satisfied that no war 
would have been inaugurated at Fort Sumter. It 
might have come, but not there or by that 
cause, * * *” 

THE MEMORABLE LETTER TO GEN, SCOTT, 


At my solicitation, Judge Black showed me his 
letter to Gen. Scott, and permitted me to copy it.. 
- 


* * [The letter is dated Jan. 16, 1861, and be- } 


ins by asking Gen, Scott three questions: First— 
s it the duty of the Government to reinforce 


| Major Anderson? Second—lIf yes, how soon is it 


necessary that those reinforcements snould be 
there? Third—What obstacles exist to prevent 
the sending of such reinforcements at any time 
when {it may be necessary todo so? Judge Black 
then proceeds to give his own views as tothe 
necessity ana feasibility of reinforcing Sumter, 
and urges the immediate need of prompt action in 
the matter. In conclusion, he invited an answer, 
either oral or written, from Gen. Scott.] * * * 

“I tried to make that letter as entertaining and 
agreeable to Gen. Scott as possible, in the hope 
that I could get him upon the record in relation to 
this important matter. He was constantly whis- 

ering into Mr. Buchanan's ear his peculiar views 
n relation tothe right of States to secede and 
thwarting the efforts some members of the Cabtl- 
net were making for the reinforcement of the 
forts. Before a single State had formulated an or- 
dinance of secession Gen. Scott had ven his 
views to the world as early as the 15th of Decem- 
ber, 1860, in which he assumed the right of any 
rome of States to secede, and ‘deprecated the 
aceration and despotism of the sword.’ Upon the 
8d of March, determined to be in time with his 
views for the new Administration, he met Mr, 
Seward with a paper, again giving his political 
opinions and deprecating the horrors of civil war, 
the tenor of which is best stated in one phrase: 
*Let the wayward sisters depart in peace.’ ”’ 

‘Did Gen. Scott ever answer your letter?’ 

“Yes, Sir. He replied in substance: ‘Gen. 
Scott has received a highly interesting letter from 
the Secretary of State. He is now nailed to his 
desk, but as soon as ho gets a Moment’s leisure he 
will call at the State Department and keep on call- 
ing until he sees the Secretary of State.’ He never 
called, and I did not see him for about threo 
weeks, when I met him ata dinner party, and he 
referred to what he called the highly interesting 
letter he had received from me. He said that upon 
reading it he reached the conclusion that had 
he devoted himself to _ the lawin his early life he 
doubtless would have become fitted to occupy my 

osition, and my letter had impressed him with the 
belict that had I been educated for the military I 
would have reached a position to entitle me to al- 


most any command, and, taking it all in all, he did 
not know but that both of us had missed our vo- 


eations. Thus ended my effort to get Gen. Scott 
to arecord upon this military feature of the con- 
troversy then going on.”’ 

CRIME, PLUNDER, AND IMPUDENCE. 

“On page 215 of Mr. Davis’s book, he says, he 
expressed the opinion to the President that the 
wisest and best course would be to withdraw the 
garrison from the harbor of Charleston, and then 
proceeds: 

“+The President's objection to this was, that it 
was his bounden duty to preserve and protect the 
property of the United States. To this I replied, 
with allthe earnestness the occasion demanded, 
tnat I would pledge my life thatif an inventory 
were taken and an Ordnance Sergeant with a few 
men left in charge of them they would not be dis- 
turbed. Asa further guarantee I offered to obtain 
from the Governor of South Carolina full assurance 
that in case any maranders or lawless combination 
of persons should pany % to seize or disturb the 
property he would send from the citadel of Charles- 
ton an adequate guard to proteot it and to secure its 
keepers against molestation.’ 

**Mr. Davis disgraced his character for common 
sense by making such a proposition to the Presi- 
dent. It was preposterous in him to expect that 
such a proposition would be entertained tor a mo- 
ment by the President or the Cabinet, and it was, 
of course, rejected in utter disdain. * * * 

“The demand for the evacuation ot Fort Sumter 
and the surrender into the hands of South Caro- 
lina, was, take it all in all, the most impudent in 
the history of the world. It is impossible to ex- 
cuse it on any grounds, political, legal, moral, or 
military. It belonged to the United States—was 
bought and paid for by them. They had a full and 
undisputed proprietary right to it, which was not 
impaired in the slightest degree by the South Car- 
olina act of secession. Yet South Carolina insult- 
ingly insisted upon its surrender to her, avowedly 
with intert to use it for hostile purposes against 
the Government to which it belonged; and now 
Mr. Davis complains that this apsurd demand was 
not accededto, * * * : 

“After the Lincoln Administration came in the 
question was submitted to the new Cabinet, and 
all but one voted to give it up. Lincoln vacillated, 
and ped decided, after long delay, (Welles says 
for political reasons,) to send reinforcements. 
Seward had previously promised that the fort 
should be given up, and after the Prdsident had 
determined not to do so Mr. Seward did his best 

thwart the ef the order, The whole. 


| 


thing connected with that fort was miserably man- 
aged from beginning toend, * * *”  . 


BOTTOM FACTS FROM THE RECORD. 


It scems strange, indeed, while reviewing the 
facts and the overwhelming evidence from which 
I shall draw the statements yet to be made, to find 
that Judge Black, the man who has for 20 years 
been employing his great talents of tongue and 
ven defending every one else but himself, pro- 
scribed and maligned, sat with the evidence in his 
hand to show that he was really the boid leader of 
the Union force in Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet Suring 
the whole of the critical period preveding the 4t 
of March, 1861. 

How many age know that Judge Black drove 
Floyd out of the Cabinet and brought the great 
Stanton into it as Attorney-General when he ac- 
coupes the State Department, and with great 
difficulty got the able and faithful Holt into the 
War Department that his hands might be 
strengthened in his fight against the secessionists. 
With his own hand Judge Black wrote that por- 
tion of Mr. Buchanan’s Message of the 8th of Jan- 
uary, 1861, from which the following quotation is 
made: “I certainly had no right to make ag- 
gressive war uponany State, and I am perfectly 
satisfied that the Constitution has wisely with- 
held that power even from Congress. But the 
right and the duty to use military force defen- 
sively against those who resist the Federal officers 
in the execution of their legal functions and 
against those who assault the property of the Fed- 
eral Government isciearaud undeniable. * * *” 

The opinion of Nov. 20, 1860, for which Judge 
Black has been so severely arraigned, should be 
read in the light of the above declarations and his 
specific advice upon events as they arose. Mr. 
Buchanan had asked his Attorney-General for an 
opinion upon certain constitutional questions af- 
fecting the righta of States. Judge Black prepared 
an exhaustive paper upon all the legal points in- 
volved, and then went into the diseussion of the 
attitude of the two parties to the Union. Mr, Bu- 
chanan called for the paper before it was finished, 
and when its tenor and scope were presented it 
was entirely too radical to meet his views. He 
said to the author that such a severe arraignment 
of parties would have a tendency to provoke 
rather than restrain aggressive action, and con- 
cluded by restricting the Attorney-General to a 
cold answer to the law points he had asked his 
opinion upon. The opinion of Nov. 20 was, there- 
fore, the outcome of a decisive paper of wider 
scope, discussing the constitutional rights of States 
and their relations to the general Government and 
the duty of the Government toward the States, 
and emphatically explaining the rights of the gen- 
eral Government in case of rebellion. 


A NOBLE ACTION IN A GREAT ORISIS, 


Perhaps no time during those memorable months 
when Judge Black was endeavoring to force upon 
the President and Cabinet the neeessity of making 
the power of the Government felt in defending its 
prone in the South from theft and assault shows 

is fidelity to the country more strongly than dur- 
ing the remarkable meetings and discussions in 
Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet during the four days and 
nights beginning on the 28th of December, 1860. 
Three citizens of South Carolina appeared in Wash- 
ington styling themselves Commissioners from that 
State, empowered to treat withthe Government 
of the United States upon certain questions of 
property belonging to the Federal Government in 
the State of South Carolina. They notified the 
President of the object of their mission, but inso- 
lently threatened to suspend all discussion until 
Major Anderson’s removal from Fort Moultrie to 
Sumter since they had left home should be fully ex- 
plained to them. 

a * * oe * * 

The Cabinet then consisted of Judge J. 8. Black, 
Secretary of State; Edwin M. Stanton, Attorney- 
General; Philip F. Thomas, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; Jacob Thompson, Secretary of the Interior; 
John B. Floyd, Secretary of War, and Mr. Toucey, 
Secretary of the Navy. Itis needless to say that 
Mr, Floyd, Mr. Thompson, and Mr. Thomas bitterly 
opposed Major Anderson's action, and the Presi- 
dent even was careful about approving it. Major 
Anderson's action, however, formed the least part 
of the important controversy which took place 
during those four eventful days. Saturday even- 
ing, Dec. 29, an incident occurred which came near 
driving Judge Black from the Cabinet. Mr. Buchan- 
an laid before his advisers a paper in the form of 
his answer to the proposition of the so-called Com- 
missioners from the State of South Carolina. It wasa 
surprise to the whole Cabinet, and only Mr. Tou- 
cey, who always agreed with the President, ap- 
proved it. Thompson and Thomas opposed it 
because they regarded it as too hostile to South 
Carolina, and Floyd’s opinion had no weight. 
Judge Black, Mr. Stanton, and Mr. Holt opposed it 
for the reason that it conceded too much to the 
belligerent State. There was not much discussion 
of the paper in the Cabinet meeting, for it seemed 
to all its members evident that Mr. Buchanan’s 
mind had been fixed upon the points he had made, 
and the meeting adjourned with the indications 
that this document had exploded the Cabinet, The 
next day Judge Black notified Mr. Toucey, 
and“also Mr. *Stanton and Mr. Holt, that he 
should leave the Cabinet. His purpose was re- 
ported to Mr. Buchanan, and he sent for him. 
He went at this solicitation, and demonstrated to 
Mr. Buchanan the indefensible attitude in which 
be would place himself did he send the answer 
to the gentiemen from Sonth Carolina he had pre- 
pared, and how impossible it would be for him to 
remain in the Cabinet an hour were such an answer 
returned. The impressive interview ended by Mr. 
Buchanan handing the papers he had prepared as 
his answer to the insolent demand and proposition 
of the South Carolina ambassadors, with a request 
that he modify it to suit his own views and return 
itte him immediately. Judge Black took it, went 
to the Attorney-General’s office, and in the pres- 
ence of Mr, Stanton wrote the following paper: 

* * * |This paper consisted of an extended 
memorandum, in the first place denying that South 
Carolina had the right to send *“* Commissioners in 
the character of ministers or diplomatic agents” to 
treat with the President. Next, it declared that 
the forts in the.Charleston Harbor belonged to the 
Government, and it was objectionable for the 
President to intimate a willingness to negotiate 
with the State of South Carolina about the posses- 
sion of a military post that belonged to the United 
States. Exception was also taken to the following 
phrase in the President's paper, “coercing a State 
by force of arms to remain in the Confed- 
racy by a power which I do not belieye the 
Constitution has conferred on Congress,’ Judge 
Black maintained that the Government had the 
power to resist unlawful attempts to drive out the 
troops of the United States from one of its own 
fortifications, even if such resistance should be 
termed coercion. The remotest expression of a 


| doubt about Major Anderson’s perfect propriety 


of behavior should be carefully avoided, and the 
idea that a wrong was committed against South 
Carolina by moving from Fort Moultrie to Fort 
Sumter —— t to be firmly repelled. Inconclusion, 
Judge Black, in his memorandum, entreated the 
President to order the Brooklyn and the Mace- 
donian to Charleston without the least delay, and 
in the meantime to send a trusty messenger to 
Major Anderson to let him know that his Govern- 
ment will not deserthim.| * * *, 


CONCLUDING THE CONTROVERSY. 


Judge Black's memorandum was the last effort 
of this one man to change the determination of the 
President in relation to what he and all other 
Union men deemed a fatal decision, but one which 
had already stood against the assault of the writer 
and two other members of the Cabinet. The Presi- 
dent unexpectedly abandoned much of the ground 
he had previously contended for, and the views of 
Judge Black, as expressed in the above paper, 
were accepted, and the modified answer in aocord- 
ance therewith transmitted to the so-called Com- 
missioners of South Carolina, whieh brought an 
answer so insulting as to prevent its receipt by the 
President. On the 80th the President ordered the 
Secretary of War to send reinforcements to Major 
Anderson at once, andthe order was made In Cab- 
inet. <A few days afterward Messrs. Thompson 
and Thomas retired from the Cabinet, and Gen. 
Dix and Mr, King were appointed to succeed them, 


and from that time on there was harmon 
in the Cabinet 80 far as its business was concerne : 


This story, drawn from authentia sources and 
the record, might be told at much greater length, 
for every phase of this controversy and of the 
transactions of those early days as gleaned from 
them is fuli of intense interest and startling facts. 
I have already given enough to show their value as 
faithful history, and the people of this land will, 


doubtiess, be glad to have their impressions of the 
man most interested corrected by the facts. He is 


fast pushing on toward the sunset of a life which 
has added much to the history of this country, and 
ought to have the facts which have so long been 
buried ont of respect to the dead given to his 
countrymen, that they may make up a just esti- 
mate of the place he should have in their respect, 
confidence, and esteem._ ey hs 


REVOLUTIONARY RUFFIANISM. 
From the London Standard, 


‘Tt would almost seem as if a wave of revo- 


lutionary ruffianism {is passing over the world. We 
are not alone in suffering from its violence. It is 
not England only, nor yet only Russia, only Ger- 
many, only Italy, that feels the shock. The 
American Republic itself has just experienced 
its malevolence in a peculiarly painful manner. 
it matters not whether the assassin of Presi- 
dent Garfield had or had not associates in 
his hateful enterprise. His act was revolutionary, 
was raffianly, and was stamped with that vicious 
character of personal vengeance which marks all 
the attempts of the party of disorder. They do 
not even aim at a rough sort of justice. All they 
seek to do is to kill somebody or other, to alarm a 
great number of persons, and 'to disconcert society. 
They seek to establish a reign of terror by spas- 
modie explosions, by irreguiarly recurring strokes of 
tho dagger, by all and every of the fitful expedients 
of vague and general vengeance, The American 
people are much too shrewd to be the dupes of the 
latant adventurers who seek to raise a skirmish- 
ing fund to putanend to the tyranny of Great 
Britain. They know thoroughly weil thatif Eng- 
land is suffering from any disease or any cause 
whatever, it is not from too httle liberty, but from 
too much; not from the canker of tyranny, but 
from the enfeeblement of that just authority and 
those legitimate restraints, without the co-oyfera- 
tion of which;society never yet was held together. 
Knowing this, and reflecting npon it, they will 
hardly refrain from drawing the conclusion that 
what Is our case to-day may be theirs to-morrow. 
re 
SUPPOSED TU BE UNLOADED. 
Correspondence of the Baltimore Sun. 

WESTMINSTER, Md., Aug. 6.—A 12-year-old 

son of William Burgoon, living in Bachman’s Val- 


ley, shot his sister, aged 8 years, on Saturday last. 
He had taken an oid gun eut to scare a bird, and 
made several unsuccessful attempts to snap a cap, 
but failed. On coming baek to the house again he 
playfully leveled the gun at his sister, pulled the 
trigger, and to his astonishment the gun was dis- 
charged, the load entering his sister’s face, head, 
and shoulders. The physician in attendance picked 
46 shot out of the girl’s face and 10 out of her 
shoulder. The right eye was put out and the left 
seriously injured. The gun was supposed to be 
unloaded, and last Spring laid out in the snow for 


GLEANINGS FROMTHE MAILS 


Sanaa aaneneenmeiel 


RICH PROMISES IN INDIA. 
THE FULL FRUIT OF ENGLISH WORK BEGIN- 


NING TO BE GATHERED. 
From the London Times. 

Never has British India bsen more tranquil, 
more prosperous, more hopeful. The lessons of 
the Afghan war have not been lost. The people of 
India have learned that Englisn power is areality 
not to be trified with. England, they have seen, 
can hold her own, and is determined to hold her 
own, There is an.end now to the ominous mut- 
terings of discontent which afew years ago seemed 
gatheringin strength andvolame. Itis the nature 
of Orientals to bow down before the strongest, and 
there is no doubt now which is the strongest 


power with which India can have to reckon. Rus- 
sia had influence enough to raise trouble for us in 
Afghanistan, but she could lend no _ effectual 
support to the poor dupes who relied upon her, 
and who found, too late, that they were to be left 
to shift for themselves. If, while the eventseemed 
doubtful, India ever wavered in her allegiance to 
England, she has come to a better mind now. 
Her loyalty, however motived, has had its due and 
prompt reward. The country is showing un- 
mistakable signs of progress. The education of 
India has been going on for years, and it is now 
beginning to tell. The people are not contented to 
go on as their fathers have done before them. They 
wish to better themselves, to improve their 
standard of living, to turn to some account the op- 
portunities which their country affords. 

The latest statistics of Indian trade give an en- 
couraging proof of this. They tell a tale of which 
we cannot mistake the import. They point to a 
growth in wealth and prosperity which has been 
at once steady and progressive. It is Indian trade 
which in several departments has been proceeding 
by leaps and bounds. During the past three years 
the exports of raw cotton have nearly doubled. 
The exports of wheat are much less in value than 
those of cotton, but they have grown to nearly 
six times what they were in 1878-9. Tea has 
kept its ground, but no more. But India} it 
has now been discovered, can grow far better 
tea than Chinacan. The demand of this country 
for Indian tea has risen enormously ip conse- 
quence. Some years ago tea was hardly worth 
counting among Indian exports. It stands high on 
the list now, and would stand higher still if the 
supply were equaltothe demand. But the “red 
spider” has been doing damage to the Indian tea 
crops, and though the mischief is not expected to 
be more than temporary it has entailed a grave 
loss for the time. Tobacco is another In- 
dian export which may be developed al- 
most without limit. The fluctuations in the 
Indian tobacco trade have been curious and, 
if rightly understood, hopeful. In 1878-9 the 
13,723,660 pounds of tobacco which were sent out 
of the country were credited as worth £126,332, 
In 1880-81 the quantity had somewhat decreased, 
but the value had considerably risen. Now, since 
there has been no general rise in the value of to- 
baccos—rather, indeed, the reyerse—the figures of 
Indian tobacco point to an improvement in the 
quality and the process of manufacture. Tobacco 
is a very artificial product, and the art of bringing 
it to final perfection is not soon or easily to be ac- 
quired. India, we have reason to believe, is mak- 
ing good progress with it, and may hope, by and 
by, to hold her own with any tobacco-growing 
country inthe world. _ 

There is hope for India in all these diversifica- 
tions of her agricultural industries, The more 
products she can raise the less danger will she in- 
cur from the failure of any one of them. Her 
manufacturing industries are less advanced, but 
they may become not less important. They 
supply, so to say, another string to her 
bow—another method of occupation in which 
her people may find a livelihood, be the seasons 
what they will. There are but few districts 
in India in which the rain-fall can he looked 
for with certainty, and where the rain-fall fails, 
and where irrigation has done nothing to supply 
the want of rain, a failure of crops must be the 
result. Indiais for the most part an agricultural 
country, and must long continue so, and must be 
subject, therefore, to local famines more or less 
widely spread. But as India advances in civil- 
ization the danger from ifamine becomes ecérre- 
spondingly lessened. As her people acquire new 
wants, and new means of satisfying them, they 
can submit on occasion to a reduced standard of 
comfort without sinking down at once into a down- 
right starving state. As her means of locomotion 
and carriage improve, it becomes more easy for 
one part of the country to supply the wants of 
another part, or for the population itself to move 
in quest of food. The great Orissa famine of 1865-6, 
which swept off 500,000 persons, was thus fatal 
simply because no adequate means existed of trans- 
porting food into the district. The food was ready 
and at the door, but in the then state of communi- 
cation it could be carried no further than the door. 

We can thus look at India with some hope that 
we may at length rest and be thankful. The most 
difficult part of our work has been done, and 
the country is now beginning.to gather in the 
full fruit from it. We have given India a good 
system of administration; we have educated her 
people; we have instructed and aided them in 
the arts of peace, and we are daily adding to 
their material wealth by the stores of capital 
which we are sending over to them. The enormous 
resources of the country are only just beginning to 
be known and developed. The Indian people them- 


selves must co-operate with us in turning them to | 


account. They have now a fair start, and in such 
a matter a fair start is success more than half 
won. The stagnant life of India has been 
at length quickened by the contact, and 
example, and teaching of Englishmen. The leaven 
which has begun to work will go on working and 
spreading. India has potentialities of wealth 
which would make her the richest country in the 
world {f she know how to make use of them. She 
has now begun to learn the lesson and to practice 
it, and there is simply no assignable limit to the in- 
creasing reward which she may look for. Wehave 
thrown in our fortunes with her in her evil days, 
and we are not likely to withdraw our stake now, 
just at the moment when it is promising a rich 


return. 
a ep 


ENGLISH ARMY TRANSFORMATION, 
From the London Standard. 

The Gazette published on Tuesday night is 
without a parallel, and effeots an absolute trans- 
formation of the personne of the British Army. 
Fifty-five Generals, 66 Liceutenant-Generals, and 34 
Major-Generals are placed on the retired list, while 
the changes and promotions in the lower ranks are 
even more than proportionately large. There can 
be no doubt that among the 155 general officers 
now remoyed from the active list are many 
who could yet have done good service ha 
the country needed them, and great will be the 
heart-burnings among them at their enforced re- 
tirement. But the vast majority will be in reality 
in no way affected bythe change, The sense of 
bewilderment and loss produced bythe sudden 
effacement of all the well-known regimental num- 
bers is, to all connected with the Army, intense, 
and as upon the day when the warrants 
came into force in many regiments the whole 
of the officers sat down to mess with crape upon 
their arms {n mourning for the death of their regi- 
ments, of their severance from thelr proud past, 
from allthe traditions of great and honorable 
deeds, so, though in a less deyree, the country will 
deplore the preak in tradition and the loss of the 
old familiar names. As Gen. 
in his famous speech at 
House, there is an _ absolute 
ing power in an army by their loss of pres- 
tige. As a lad will fight for the honor of 
his school, a8 a young man exerts himself to the 
utmost for that of his university, so are soldiers 
jealous of the honor of their regiment, and ready 
to die for its credit and repu In battle, men 
fought fully as much for the honor of the Fiftieth, 
or the Rangers, or the Welsh Fusileers as for the 
honor of Engiand. The one was an ever-pres- 
ent inducement to good behavior and to 
deeds. Nomanof the Thirtieth or of the Fifty- 
ninth cares one iota for the credit of the name of 
the East Lancashire. The Gazette published on 
Tuesday night is the culmination of the change 


which comes over the British Army. That portion 


of the scheme expressed by the retirement of 
general officers and the immense increase 
in field officers is calculated to be of benetit to 
the service. It has put a —- to the block in pro- 
motions caused by the abolition of purchase, and 
although the paucity of subalterns will, in case of 
war, be greatly felt, upon the whole the operation 
may be expected to be favorable. But against 
these benefits there has to be put the abolition of 


regimental numbers, and the entire destruction of 
regimental feeling and prestige, 
—_———_@——_—— 
STRANGE PROFESSIONS. 
From the Pail Mali Gazette. 

Among the curiosities of the Indian census 
are the extraordinary professions which some of 
her Majesty’s subjects declare they pursue. In 
Allahabad no fewer than 974 at a former census de- 


scribed themselves as "low blackguards,” a call- 
ing which, however, is only too common else- 
where than in Allahabad, but the professional 
“painters of horses with spots’ and the 
“hereditary clerks who pray to their ink- 
horns” are surely peculiar to India. In Russia, 
however, the progress of _ civilization has 
doveloped a new profession which it would be diffi- 
cultto match even in India. Its specialty is the 
burning of insured premises. The St. Petersburg 
insurance companies have just captured one of 
three members of this profession who have carried 
on this lucrative vocation for several years. They 
were in the habit of arranging for conflagrations 
with the owners of insured premises. On being 
guaranteed 20 per cent. of the insurance money 
they set fire to the houses, which, being 
mostly built of wood, burned easily enough. 
They might have been earning their 20 per cent. to- 
day but for the astuteness of the Libau Police, 
who set a trap for them into which they fell, much 
tothe delight of the insurance companies. It is 
possible enough that members of this scandalous 
profession are not unknown in other countries be- 
sides Russia. Frauds against insurance companies 
are difficult to detect even when the insured fires 
his own property; but when the work is under- 
taken by a professional fire-raiser detection be- 
comes almost impossible. 
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THRIFT IN THE ARMY. 
From the Pall Mali Gazette. 

Not a hundred years ago, and not a hun- 
dred miles from Knightsbridge, the officers of a 
regiment gave a grand ball. Itis said to have cost 
each of the hosts from £90 to £100, and everybody 
knows pretty well that this is much more than 
some of them could afford. The Emperor 
of Germany, on the other hand, like 


a wisely thirfty Hohenzolle as he is, 
when the anards wihed to te 


Roberts said, 
the Mansio 
loss of fight- 


brave 


| 


a 
b 


the coming of age of his grandson, expressly dis- 
couraged the festivities eu the pn dey of the ex- 
pense. The Danish officers, by the way, are re- 
ported to have refused to entertain the officers of 
the British fleet on the ground that it would coat 
each of them from two to three months’ pay, and 
a sensible they were. Let us have these inter- 
national hospitalities by all means, but let the cost 
come out of international exchequers. 
—_ 


A MOCKING-BIRD'S NEST. 
THE QUARREL IN WHICH IT HAS EMBROILED 


SEVERAL REPUTABLE PERSONS. 
From the Alerandria (Va.) Gazette, Aug 5. 

There was considerable commotion in Ar- 
lington District, Alexandria County, last night, 
growing out of a dispute over the capture of a 
mocking-bird’s nest. It appears from statements 
of various parties that a Justice of the Peace of the 
county had been watching a nest of mocking-birds 
on the farm of a neighbor. Ho designed the young 
birds for his sister, who {s in Washington. A 
family recently moved to the county, learning 
of the existence of the nest, stole a march 
on the dispenser of the law, and obtained, 
on a Sunday morning, possession of the young 
birds. This action excited the ire of the Justice, 
and he complained to the acting Sheriff, who, un- 
der the law, was compelled to prosecate. <A war- 
rant was issued and the trial took place in the 


office of the offended Justice, which resulted ina 
verdict of guilty against the possessors of the mock- 
ing-bird’s nest, carrying with ita fine of $10 and 
the costs of the case. The costs were immediately 
paid, but the fine was not. The trial was an ex- 
citing one from the fact thatit took place in the 
Post Office Building at Arlington, the defend- 
ants claiming that they had a right to converse 
ono with another ina public building on public 
matters. They also declared that the so-called 
court had no jurisdiction over the matter. When 
the attempt was made by a colored constable to 
arrest the capturer of the bird’s nest, who is deaf 
and otherwise afflicted, he declined to go with him, 
on the ground that the warrant was not made out 
in his proper name. Tne constable informed him 
that he intended to take him. dead or alive, and 
attempted to take him by force. The wife of 
the accused, seeing her husband being dragged 
along by the constable and knowing of his aftiio- 
tion, went to his relief and rescued him from the 
hands of his captor. The new-eomer and his wife 
were, however, arrested last night on the eherge 
of assault and battery by the acting Sheriff of the 
county and taken to the Post Office Building, 
where they waived an examination, paid the 
costs, and removed the case to the county court. 
A neighbor who defended the accused in very 
strong words was fined $5 for contempt of 
court. He refused to pay the fine, stating 
that he was in the Post Office Department and 
did not recognize the authority of the Justice. 
The Justice then made out a mittimus committing 
him to = for the non-payment of the fine, and 
placed it in the hands of the Sheriff, who at- 
tempted to make the arrest. The Sheriff, being 
resisted, called on several gentlemen to assist him, 
who refused to interfere. He then called in his 
son to assist him, who responded. and a scuffle 
ensued, in which the Sheriff’s son had two of his 
teeth knocked loose and received a severe blow 
in the eye. The difficulty ended bya third neigh- 
bor making his appearance and paying the fine. 
All of the parties engaged in the affair are well- 
known citizens of the county. 
S——— 


CONDURANGO. 
MR. SCHUYLER COLFAX GIVES THE HISTORY 

OF ITS FAILURE AS A CURE FOR CANCER. 
To the Editor of the Chicago Inter- Ocean: 

Souts Bend, Ind., Aug. 2.—On my return 
from a visit to the far North-west, I find your 
usually well-informed Washington correspondent 
has given currency to the folowing charge against 
Dr. Bliss, which I feel it to be a duty to explain: 
“He advertised a sure cure for cancer, which he 
called condurango. In some way he induced the 
Hon. Schuyler Colfax to certify that his mother-in- 
law was boing cured by this wonderful discovery. 
Then the Associated Press was brought into requi- 
sition, and the announcement of Mr. Colfax was 
brought to the eye of every newspaper-reader in 
the country. Of course the victim of the cancer 
died, and condurango was found to be a fraud.” 

The fact about this is that instead of Dr. Bliss 
“inducing me,” &«, the Hon. Hamilton Fish, Seo- 
retary of State, gave me some condurango sent to 
him by our Minister to Ecuador, and claimed there 
to be acure for oancer, with which he knew my 
mother-in-law to be afflicted. The remarkable 
effect it had upon the disease at the commence- 
ment of its use attracted the attention of Dr. Bliss, 
then our family physician, and doubtless led him 
to send to Eouador for more, and to en- 
gage in its manufacture. The favorabie re- 
sult of this first trial ot condurango 
was not given to the ublic through 
the agency of ‘the requisition” of the Associated 
Press, nor by Dr. Bliss. It wasthus: I wrote a 
private letter about it in reply to an inquiry from a 
valued friend at Baltimore, who was very much 
interested in my mother’s case, and on his read- 
ing it to an editorial friend he was asked to allow 
him to publish it in the interest of humanity. So 
many persons are afiiicted with this terrible 
disease that my ietter,as soon as it was thus — 
lished, (without my knowledge or that of Dr. Bliss,) 
at the time was.reprinted everywhere; and many 
hundreds of letters poured in upon me in that and 
subsequent years, to which I had to reply that the 
subsequent shipments of the drug from Ecuador 
did not have a similar effect, and-some years there- 
after ry mother died. The cause of the difference 
in the results of these two shipments I have never 
learned. 

I would not ask the publication of this on any 
account, But, asa perversion of the facts is being 
used at Washington by Dr. Bliss’s rivals, when they 
should rather be holding up his hands as he assists 
the President in his heroic tight for life, I owe it to 
a physician (who saved my life 10 years ago when 
most of the other doctors there said I must die) to 
state the exact truth about this matter. Yours 
truly, SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

rr 


BRIGANDS AT MOUNT OLYMPUS, 
Salonica Letter to the Levant Herald. 

Last week a Greek Captain, owner of a brig, 
anchored oft Katherina, at the foot of Mount Olym- 
pus, where there is a guard of 30 to 40 soldiers, 
went on shore about a mile or two from the land- 
ing-place, and was immediately seized bya band 
of brigands and carried off. They ask a ransom of 


£2,000, but this he {s unable to pay. At Eleftero- 
chori, 15 or 18 miles higher up the Gulf, a similar 
case occurred, in which a Turkish official was the 
victim. He was captured 10 days since, but there 
has been no news from him. Occasionaily the 
troops stationed along the coast or in the 
villages succeed in getting a shot or two at the 
rigands, and a few days ago four out,of a band. 
inc uding the Captain, were killed. But this is 
merely “a drop injthe ocean.” Mr. John Lester, 
of Lowestoft, has been in the hands of brigands in 
the hilis near Bilbao, After being aprisoner for 
eight days he watched his opportunity, and, by 
gnawing his bonds asunder, freed himself and es- 
caped, Mr. Lester remained for three daysin the 
hospital at San Sebastian, ant he hasnow returned 
to Callecorreo, near Bilbao. Soldiers havescoared 
the hills in the neighborhood of the piace where 
tbe brigands.guarded their prisoner, but the gang 
has succeeded in decamping. 
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DEAN STANLEY AND DICKENS. 
From the London Truth. 
There was no one like the late Dean for 
occasional sermons. His position and his talent 
both pointed him out as natural spokesman of 
public opinion on all kinds of interesting occasions, 
Few knew the real anxiety and labor which some of 


these efforts cost him. He wasto haye preached the 


sermon at the approaching great congress of medi- 
cal men in London from all parts of the world, and 
only the other day an eminent doctor observed to 
him, “I hope, Mr. Dean, you remember that you 
have promised to address us at the congress.” 
** Indeed,”’ replied Stanley, “‘I can think of noth- 
ing else. But he was hardest put to it when he 
had to preach a funeral sermon on Charles Dick- 
ens. The Dean had a keen satirical wit of his 


own, but sbrunk from anything approach- 
ing to low comedy. Ho said in despair to a 
friend of Charles Dickens, “If only I could read 
any of his works with any pleasure, or appreciate 
his jokes!” Butheconuldnot. Yet hissermon was 
pronounced a sympathetic masterpiece by those 
whocould. Mr. Gladstone executed a similar feat 


when he pronounced his encomium on Lord Bea- 
consfield. 


A DENIAL FROM MR, ROSCOK CONKLING. 
From the Indianapolis Journal, Aug. 5. 
On the 9th of July the News of this city pub- 


lished the following paragraph: ‘‘A communication 
in the News yesterday pertinently wanted to know 
what Mr. Conkling meant when he said ‘The Pres- 
ident has forced me to commit suicide or murder.’ 
It is a pertinent question. The full expression was, 
‘The President has forced me to commit suicide or 
murder. I prefer murder,’” 

Mr. W. H. Lamaster, of Noblesville, sent the ex- 
tract to Mr. Conkling, from whom he received the 
following reply: 


Wasuineron, July 28, 1881, 
My Dear Str: Please pardon unavoidable delay 
in receiving and answering your letter. The in- 
closure, which I return, is one of countless false- 
hoods with which the country has been filled. The 
remark imputed to meI never made. All I know 


about it is that some scoundrel set afloat this par- 
tleular falsenood, Cordially, your obedient ser- 
vant, ROSCOE CONKLING. 


NEW PEERS. 
From the London Truth. 

Itis expected that a small batch of peers 
will be announced before the close of the session. 
A creation already costa a considerable sum, and 
last year nearly £1,500 in excess of the estimate 
was paid to the heralds for “additional fees.” It 


seems exceedingly ridiculous to waste over £6,000 
on such foolery. The robes and insignia of the 
Garters conferred on the Czar and the King 
ot Sweden cost over £2,000, but this is a moderate 
expenditure compared with the extravagant sums 
lavished by the late Ministry on “special mis- 
sions,” for which there was no poner | whatever. 

f a man wants to bea peer, and if he has done 


nothing in partic 


‘ 


| @ number of old friends with new faces. 


‘night. 


lax to woarit this honor, he should 


t least “ additional fees’ to heralds himselt. 
To tax thd pablic for any such nonsense is an out 


rageous abuse. 
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LONDON’S GREATEST NUISANOE. 
PRACTICAL STEPS TAKEN TO RID THE TOWSs 
OF ITS PERPETUAL SMOKE. 

From the London Daily Telegraph. 

A xery interesting meeting was held on 
Tuesday at Grosvenor Heuge, for the purpose of 
discussing the practicability of devising means fot 
abating the smoke nuisance both inside and ont. 
side the dwellings of this enormous metropolis. Not 
withstanding the attractions of a July afternoon 
and the culminating fascinations of a fashionable 
season whieh fs now, like the swan, singing Itself 
to death, some 500 ladies and gentlemen, headed 
by her Royal Highness the Princess Louise, 
were found willing to crowd the grand 
saloons of the Duke of Westminster's 
mansion, while sages learned in a par- 


ticularly unioviting kind of lore discoursed on 
cowls and smoke-jacks, showers of soot-and lungs 
incrusted with fuliginous particles, register 
stoves and currents of coid air. It is somewhat 
ofa reproach tous that we have not longago 
made an end of the smoke nuisance for good an 
all,and to remember that in the early years 0 
the present century a Mr, Cutler invented a 
smoke-consuming grate, the principle of wae 
wasto supply the fuel at the bottom, so tha 
the volatile portions, passing up and ugh 
the incandescent coal, were wholly con 

It is possible that the necessity for convening such 
a meeting as that held on Tuesday at Grosvenor 
House would have been avoided had English peo- 
ple late in the last ceatury hadthe common sense 
to listen to the warnings and the teachings of Sir 
Benjamin Thompson, better known as Count Rum- 
ford. That illustrious social economist found our 
fire-places in a wretched conditio and 
our houses altogether badly warme aD 
ventilated. He maintained the opinion that 
well-warmed rooms were yery beneficial toa 
health, and did his utmost to introduce the brick 
or earthenware stoves then, as now, in use in Gers 
many and Russia; but, despairing at last of ourna 
tional prejudices and predilections for open fire: 
places, ne set himself about rendering them as lit. 
tle hurtful to healthiand productive of as much 
comfort as possible, To judge from the speeches 
made at Grosvenor House yesterday, Count Rum- 
ford, Cutler, Arnott, Lloyd, and the rest might 
never have lived at all, for any practical good that 
has resulted from their remonstrances and their in- 
aa contrived appliances for consuming 
smoke. 

The committee at whose instance the meeting 
was convened commenced their report with the 
obviously melancholy truism that smoke was a 
nuisance in dwelling-houses, as weil as in work- 
shops and factories; but they were able to mak 
the reassuring announcement that the Board o 
Trade had agreed to protect all the smoke-prevent 
ing inventions which are to be shown at as forth- 
coming exhibition, and the Admiralty have prom- 
ised to consider the committee’s epplication 
for a trial of the appliances which they recs 
ommend. Ultimately, the meeting agreed 
to a serles of resolutions to the effect 
that the present smoky condition of the. atmos- 
phere in London injuriously affects the health and 

ge of the community, besides disfiguring 
pub ic buildings, deteriorating perishable fabrics, 
and entailing in various ways unnece ex: 
penditure. It was also resolved that the meet 
approved of the action taken by the Nation 

ealth and Kyrie Soclety committees in promot- 
ing the exhibition. of smoke-preyenting appli. 
ances at South Kensington in October next. 
The coming display will, doubtless, com es 

ere 
is the hot-weter heating apparatus  origin- 
ally experimented upon by M. De Bonnemain at 
the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, just before the first 
French Revolution, and afterward sought to be 
introduced into English houses by an ingenious 
émigré, M. de Chabannes. There are the appliances 
for heating by means of steam-pipesso exten. 
sively used in the United States, both in dwelling: 
houses and on board railway cars. There is the 
hot-air system. There is the gas-stove system, ag 
advocated by Dr. Siemens and Sir Henry Thomp- 
son. 

The balance of opinion among scientific men 
would seem to be in favor of the disuse of eoal 
altogether as a means of warming houses, or, at 
events, to supersede open fire-places by clos¢ 
stoves; yet it must not be forgotten that, cuppee 
ing smoke could be destroyed, which might be 
practicable if close stoves were universally adopt 
ed, yet the fines would continue to vomit out on 
the housetops the same deleterious gases as they 
at present emit, and only in smaller quantities iq 
proportion to the diminished quantity of fuel con: 
sumed. Smoke itself, although productive of des- 

erate discomfort from the soot and dirt which 

t occasions, is not the most unwholesome 
of the emanations from incandescent fuel, The 
real danger is the generation of the poisonous gas, 
or “burned air,” as it is commonly called, which is 
inseparable from the combustion of our present 
fuel. On the whole, the evilis one fraught with grave 
difficulties; but itreflectstho greatest credit onthe 
National Health and Kyrie Societies that their com: 
mittees have set their shoulders to the wheel in 
right earnest forthe abrogation of a colossal nui- 
sance which makes us ail uncomfortable, which 
darkens the atmosphere, begrimes houses, chokes 
the respiratory o spoils the dresses of ladies, 
stains prints and pictures, robs wall-papers of their 
hues, tarnishes gold frames and the backs of booka, 
and renders London an opprobrium among the 


cities. 
— 


FOREIGN BUSINESS MATTERS. 


ENGLISH FINANCIAL MARKEI—THE HAW 
VEST IN FRANCE. 

Lonpon, Aug. 6.—The Zeonomist of this 
week says: ‘The rate of discount for bank Dills, 
60 days to 8 months, is 134 per cent. and fos 
trade bills, 60 days to 8 months, 2 to 24g per 
cent. Monday's bank holiday affected business alj 
the week until yesterday. However, the tendency 
in prices was distinctly favorable, but the sharp 
riso in money now observable immediately checked 
home securities. The list of new undertakings fos 
the week is small in consequence of the holidays. 


The aggregate capital is £1,220,000. Among the 


principal objects of investment are the American 
Land and Mortgage Company, with a 

itat of £500,000, and a amaica <4 per 
cent. loan of £200,000, which has been 
placed at 984. Foreign securities were 
well sustained from the continent. The principal 
dealings have been in Turkish, Mexican, and South 
American. Canadian railways were fairly steady. 
Chicago and Grand Trunk 6 per cent, bonds are 2 
higher, and Atlantic and St. Lawrence shares 144 
There is a general recovery in American railways 
upon hopes that the trunk lines will come to terms. 
Oregon and California common shares have riseg 
8, and Cairo and Vincennes common and preferred 
and Wabash preferred 1 each.”’ 

The Paris corre ndent of the Zconomist says: 
“ Accounts of the nch harvest are less fayvor- 
able, and it now appears that the yield will be les 
than last year's and scarcely equalto an ayeraga 
ane, while the crop would have to be over an ay: 
erage to meet the consumption. The supply 
probably be obtained from Russia, and in view o 
coming exports of wheat the Bank of St. Peters 
burg has been reducing its stock of gold, and is re- 
ported to have sold 40,000,000f. worth in a fort. 
Three-fourths of this amount reached Parig 
and has already been purchased for export te 
America in September.” 

—_-— i 


WEEKLY TREASURY STATEMENT. 


Wasarnetor, Aug. 6—The United States 


Treasurer now holds in United States bonds to se- 
cure national bank circalation $362,744,000; United 
States bonds held by the Treasurer to secure pub- 
lic moneys in national bank depositories Aug. 
6, 1881, $15,317,500; United States bonds deposited 


to secure circulation during the week ending Aug, 
6, 1881, $2,285,150; United States bonds to seeure cir 


culation withdrawn during the week ending Aug, 
6, 1881, $1,364,150; national bank cireulation out 
standing: Currency notes, $356,271,843; pola note: 

$1,087,675. The internal revenue recetpts to-da 

were $475,271 54, and the Customs receipts $946,. 
572 63. The receipts of national bank notes fos 
redemption for the week ending to-day, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last year, 
were as follows: 

1880, 


New-York... Oooo te eeeeseseos ove aee $286,000 


ee, ree 
Philadelphia. ..........ceccceesee £9,000 


Miscellaneous............--.--+--- 406,000 008 
$932,000 21,002,008 
Receipts to-day, $120,000. 


THE RAIDING INDIANS. 
Wasaineton, Aug. 6.—The following tele- 


gram from Fort Leavenworth, Kan., Aug. 2, from 


Gen. Hatch, has been received at the War Depart. 
ment, having been forwarded from Gen. Sheridan’ 
head-quarters at Chicago: “‘ The raid of Indians 
is from Mescalero Agency. After losing thelr 
animals they scattered and crossed the Rio Grande 
above Palomas, The troops and scouts are look- 


ing up the trail, Will probably come together in 
the San Mates. The band is small. Gov. Terrasx 
sas telegraphed last night from El Paso saying Col, 
Terrassas followed the Indians to the Rio Grande 


below Quitman. He thinks the hostiles are ig 
Texas.” 


CrixcINNATI, Aug. 6.—A dispatch received 
here reports the killing of Dr. Jacob Rafe near 
Vincennes, Ind., yesterday, by a freight train run- 
ning into the caboose of another freight train on 
the Ohio and Mississipp! Railroaa. 

Montreal, Aug. 6.—Tho city corporation 
has paid over tothe Provisional Government the 


balance due on account of the municipal loan, 
amounting to $575,000. 


——— ae 


PROF. HORSFORD’S 
BAKING POWDER, 


Made from Pro!. Horstord’s Acid Phosphate, 

Recommended by ieading physicians. 

Makes lighter biscuit, cakes, &c., and ig 
healthier than ordinary Bakisg Powder. 

In cans. Sold at a reasonable price. 

The Horsford Almanac and Cook Book sent} 


free. 
: ue. SOMO, 00 and Jad Headeat, Naw oak, 
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. INDEX TO CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


—_—_——-. 
NTS—ELEVENTH PaGe-—7th col. 
Se NERUPT NOTICES—ELEVENTH PaGE—Oth col 
BOARDING AND LODGING—ELEVENTH PaGE--6th col, 
BOARD WANTED—ELEVENTH PacE—6th col. 
SUSINESS CHANCES—ELEveNnTH PaGE—6th col, 
BUSINESS NOTICES—SEVENTH Pacs—Cth col 
DITY ITEMS—SEVENTH PaGE—6th col. 
DITY REAL ESTATE—ELEVENTH PaGE—5th col 
DITY HOUSES TO LET—ELEVENTH PaGe—5th col, 
COUNTRY BOARD—ELSVENTH PaGcEe—6th col. 
COUNTRY HOUSES TO LET—ELEVENTH PacE—5 col, 
COUNTRY REAL ESTATE—ELEVENTH PaGE—5th col. 
DEATHS—SEVENTE PaGE—6th and 7th cols. 
DIVIDENDS—ELEVENTH PacE—Ist and 2d cols, 
EUROPEAN ADVS—ELEVENTH PacE—7th col, 
YEXCURSIONS—ELEVENTH PaGE—4th col. 
}INANCIAL—ELEVENTH PaGE—lst col. 
FURNISHED ROOMS—ELEVENTH PacE—6th col, 
EERLP WANTED—ELEVENTH PaGE—7th col, 
FIORSES, CARRIAGES, &c.—ELEVENTH PaGE—éth col. 
HOTELS—ELEVENTH Psce—6th col. 
HOUSES AND ROOMS "‘WANTED—ELEVENTH PaGEe—b5.. 
ICE-CREAM—ELEVENTH PaGE—4th col. 
INSTRUCTION—E!cHTH PaGE—‘th col, 
LAW SCHOOLS—EicuTH PaGE—Tth col. 
MISCELLANEOUS—ELEVENTH PaGE—4th col 
NEW PUBLICATIONS—SEVENTH PaGE—7th col 
PROPOSALS—ELEVENTH PaGE—4th col. 
RAILROADS—ELEVENTH PAaGE—3d col. 
REAL ESTATE AT AUCTION—ELEVENTH PaGE—5 col. 
REAL ESTATE WANTED—ELEVENTH PacEe—4th col 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES—SEVENTH PaGE—7th col. 
SHIPPING—ELEVENTH PaGE—2d col. 
SITUATIONS WANTED—ELEVENTEH Pace—6th col, 
SPECIAL NOTICES—SEventH PaGE—7th col 
3TEAM-BOATS—ELEVENTH PaGE—7th col. 
SUMMER RESORTS—ELEVENTH PaGE—5Sth col, 
TEACHERS—EIGHTH PacE—Vth col. 
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This morning 7 THE Darny Tres consisis of 
fwELVE Paces. Every news-dealer is bound 
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The Signal Service Bureau report indicates 
for to-day, in this region, local rains, followed 
by clearing weather, variable winds, shifting 
to colder northerly, higher. barometer. 





THE EDUCATION OF FIVE WEREES. 


‘Five weeks ago to-day’ the President of 
the United States lay at the point of death, 
and over the breadth of, two continents the 
etrocity of the act by’ which he had been 
stricken down and the’ consequences to his 
country of the probable completion of the 
work of the assassin ; were the topics which 
monopolized public attention. } To-day the 
\President is not only far. advanced on the 
nad to recovery, but. his restoration to 
health and strength: has all but passed into 
the region of certainty. Whatever the rest 
of the world may have learned during these 
five weeks of the mind and temper of the 
people of the United States, this people have 
been taught some lessons about their own 
political institutions, which may’ prove of 
very great value. . Warnings , which* on 
the 1st day of July « would, have , been 
passed by . with more ‘or {less unconcern 
acquired &., new + meaning ~ long : before 
the ist. of * August; arguments ¢ which 
were thought to be worth the attention only 
of the doctrinaire or : the { political purist 
five wecks-ago are to-day part of the stock 
in trade of every-day discussion; fears for 
the future that sat as lightly on: the present 
generation as they did on the authors of the 
Constitution have assumed during the Pres- 
ident’s critical illness a form, and a consis- 
ency which they could not have acquired 
by years ot agitation. 

The pistol-shot of GurrEav revealed, like 
2 lightning flash, the existence of forces of 
disunion and revolt which our easy-going, 
good-natured people seemed determined to- 
ignore. , It showed that in a time of pro- 
“found peace, of unbounded prosperity, and 
of the visible’ allaying of the passions en- 
gendered by ‘civil war and kept alive by 
party strife, there ; survived hatreds as 
intense. as ‘the victim of despotism 
pver cherished and motives: as sinister 
Bs. ever; prompted a revolution which 
had its birth in.an Oriental seraglio. ; There 
‘fs no pretense that the would-be assassin, 
was the tool of any manor body of men, 
po assumption that any party, faction, or 
rabal known to the politics of the United 
Btates has deliberately accepted murder as 
one of its weapons. Let Gurrzav’s responsi- 
bility, whether considered as an individual 
or as the creature of certain morbid condi- 
tions of organism and social environment, 
Se kept out of sight, and there will still re- 
main, in the history of the last five weeks,, 
such manifestations of the canker that is 
tating into the heart of our system of gov- 
ernment as may well beget very serious re-. 
flections. ‘ 

Tt can have escaped the notice of but few 
readers of newspapers, and of still fewer 
who have listened to the talk of profes- 
tional politicians since the beginning of 
July, that beneath a good deal of the ex- 
pressed concern for the President’s re- 
covery there has been a vein of cool and 
mercenary calculation on the chances of his 
death. The use which has been made by 
stock jobbers and their agents in the press 
of the varying phases of his case has 
mot been the most brutal form of 
this sort of speculation. The jealousy of 
rival sets of doctors and the recriminations 
which have been so freely exchanged with 
vegard to the President’s treatment and to 
Nhe character of those who had been admit- 
hed to his sick-room, as well as of those who 

been denied admittance there, have been 
l sufficiently depressing phases of human 
ty. But all these have paled be- 











t the ‘cool malignity of those who, 
professing to desire the President’s recovery, 
were calculating upon the chances which 
his death would open to the office-seeker 
and on the changes it would make in the 
influences which control the distribution of 
patronage and power. There is no change 
in the conduct of affairs in a free State 
which ought to be capable of reproducing 
the sordid passions which are born of the 
intrigues of a Court; there must be a radical 
reform in the principles and aims of 
American public life if it does not 
reach a more despicable level than 
that out of which grew the _ pop- 
ular fury of the great French Rev- 
olution. The huckstering of place and 
the degradation of power have gone further 
than the majority of people are aware, 
or than they care to take time to reflect 
about. When a great crime against the 
Commonwealth directs public attention to 
the recklessness of office-seekers and the cal- 
lousness of politicians, there is a sudden 
awakening to the existence of evils 
whose character is for the first time un- 
derstood. If the education of the people of 
the United States could only proceed as 
rapidly during the next five years as it has 
during the last five weeks in regard to the 
degradation which attends the application 
of the spoils system to public office, the 
generation which has seen the worst abuses 
of that system might still be enabled to see 
its end. 











PROHIBITION AND POLITIOS. 


Temperance agitation in the South takes 
a form which presents .some features of 
marked and favorable contrast to the meth- 
ods of the prohibition party in Ohio. We 
have had an opportunity to observe the 
Southern way of dealing with the liquor evil 
in the exciting campaign in North Carolina 
brought to aclose during the past week by 
the defeat of the prohibition party. The 
movement in support of the prohibition act 
was wholly non-partisan, and not mixed up 
with a political contest for State offices. 
The campaign was carried on by men of both 
parties and both races. White men and 
black, Democrats and Republicans, sat in 
the Raleigh Temperance Convention, and 
in their address to the people of. the 
State the delegates congratulated them- 
selves’ and those they represented that 
they could ._ support an important pub- 
lic measure of common interest . witb 
out creating ‘‘party friction’’. or ‘‘race 
antagonism.” “ They . expressly disclaimed 
any intention to give the movement a politi- 
cal character. ‘The inspiring motive of the 
prohibition effort was evidently genuine 
zeal for the temperance cause, and not the 
hope of partisan advantage. 


. The prohibitionists of Mississippi are now 
carrying on a non-partisan campaign. - The 
address to the people, adopted at the State 
Convention, at Jackson, on July 20, declared 
emphatically that ‘‘ We have nothing to do 
with party ‘ politics.’ There . were 282 
delegates at the convention, : representing 
42 counties. ~ Political and race distinc- 
tions were ignored. The address adopted 
was almost identical with that sent out to 
the people of North Carolina by the Raleigh 
Convention. ‘‘ We shall place no candi- 
dates in the field,’’ it declares; ‘‘ we shall 
not grasp for the spoils of office; we depre- 
cate and denounce the attempts of our ene- 
mies to drag our righteous cause into the 
contentions of parties, thereby “ prejudic- 
ing: and injuring the movement.”” <A 
State Committee of fifteen. was chosen 
charged with the duty of preparing and sub- 
‘mitting to the Legislature at its next session 
a memorial on the evils of the liquor traffic 
anda demand that an amendment to the 
Constitution prohibiting the sale’ of intoxi- 
cants in the State be passed and submitted 
to the people. . The convention declined to 
adopt resolutions requiring candidates for 
office to declare whether they favored prohi- 
bition and pledging the delegates not to vote 
for candidates for the Legislature known to 
be opposed to it. . Pending the action of the 
Legislature and people on the proposed con- 


‘stitutional amendment, an effort is to be 


made to secure a more stringent license law 
by local option. 

‘The cause of temperance in Ohio is cham- 
pioned by a distinct party, which has put 
candidates in the field for all the State offices 
to be filled at the Fall election. . The man- 
agers of the party, moreover, have declared 
that one of their chief aims is ‘‘to chastise 
the Republican Party.’’ These Ohio pro- 
hibitionists suffer in every way by compari- 
son with the equally zealous and more 
discreet «workers for the same » cause 
in North Carolina and Mississippi. . Their 
convention at Loveland was a disorderly 
‘and mob-like affair, in which views op- 
posed to those of the Methodist managers of 
the prohibition machine were not permitted 
expression. Their declaration of hostility 
to the Republican Party throws a legitimate 
doubt over their sincerity and singleness of 
purpose, which is confirmed by the reflec- 
tion that the presence of their candidates in 
the field tends to the defeat of Gov. Foster 
and to the triumph of a party from whom it 
is absurd to expect temperance legislation. 

Nothing is clearer than that temperance 
people waste their force and work at a fatal 
disadvantage when they attempt to promote 
the principles they profess by the use, in a 
struggle for office, of the machinery and 
methods of party contests. They lose at 
once the support and sympathy of a great 
mass of voters really favorable to the re- 
pression of the liquor traffic, but whose 
political convictions and fealty to party for- 
bid them to waste their votes on candi- 
dates who have not the remotest chance of 


election. To join a prohibition party like 
that in Ohio implies the abrogation 
of the broader duties of citizenship 
for the accomplishment of a single 


purpose, not always either broad or im- 
portant. It isan open question whether the 
cure of the dram-shop evil is best sought 
through legislation, but there can be no 
doubt that contests for executive offices are 
wholly outside any legitimate reform move- 
ment of this character, and not in the in- 
terests of good government. In Mississippi 
something very like a moral revolution is in 
progress. The leaders of the prohibition 
campaign in North Carolina have failed in 
their object. They have been overwhelm- 
ingly beaten at the polls. They probably at- 
tempted too much, aiming at the annihilation 
of dram shops when they should have been 
content with their restriction: andthey were 





perhaps too early in the field before the peo- 
ple of the State were prepared for so severe 
atest of their virtue. But their crusade 
against the liquor interest, their active stir- 
ring of the subject, their picturing forth and 


denunciation of the evils of the drinking 


habit, and their many and urgent reforma- 
tory appeals have unquestionably had 
a powerful influence on individuals and in 
creating a public spirit favorable to the reg- 
ulation or extinction of the {trade in al- 
coholic liquors, This is the proper func- 
tion of the public advocate of temperance. 
An immense amount of good can be done 
in any community where drinking prevails 
without going to the extreme represented by 
one uncompromising prohibitionist in the 
Mississippi Convention, who declared him- 
self in favor of a measure that would be 
like a lawful plantation fence—‘“‘ horse high, 
bull strong, and pig tight.’’ 








TWO KINGS AND NO CROWN. 

The present situation in Afghanistan re- 
produces with singular exactness the circum- 
stances which laid the foundation of Eng- 
land’s East Indian Empire. Cuunpa Sahib 
and ANAVERDY Khan disputed the posses- 
sion of the Carnatic, just as Avyoos Khan 
and the Ameer are now disputing that of 
Afghanistan. France took the one side, 
England the other. The struggle, thanks to 
the exertions of a young English book- 
kebper from a business house in Madras, 
afterward somewhat widely known as Lord 
Cuiv#, ended in favor of the British candt- 
date. But no sooner was this done than the 
native rivals, in whose interest the game was 
being ostensibly played, somehow disap- 
peared from it altogether, and it resolved 
itself into a single combat between France 
and England for the complete mastery of 
India, resulting at length in the assertion of 
England’s supremacy from the Himalaya to 
Cape Comorin. . Will the parallel hold good 


_to the end in the case of England and 


Russia ? 

Theevents which have developed the pres- 
ent form of the Afghan questionare still too 
fresh to need more than a very brief recapit- 
ulation. In the Fall of 1878 Lord Bracons- 
FIELD declared that ‘‘ the safety of the Indi- 
an border demanded the securing of Afghan- 
istan,”’ and ordered the reigning Ameer, 
SHERB ALI, to break off all relations with 
Russia, and to receive an English Resident at 
his Court. The‘refusal of these terms was 
at once followed by the march of an Eng- 
lish force upon Kabul through the Kkyber 
Pass, the flight of Ssmre ALI, and the coro- 
nation of his rebellious son, YakousB Khan. 
But the latter’s complicity in the massacre 
of the. English Mission at Kabul in 
October, 1879, caused his deposition 
and the military occupation of Kabul and 
Kandahar. Then followed several months 
of alternate fighting and negotiating without 
any result, the invaders encountering more 
than one severe reverse, till the British Gov- 
ernment at length decided to end the preva- 
lent anarchy by the election of a new Ameer. 
ABDURRAHMAN Khan, a nephew of SHERE 
Aut,, who had lived for several years at 
Samarcand upona pension allowed him by 
the Russian Government, was the person 
chosen, to theexclusion of his cousin, AYooB 
Khan, Prince of Herat, and younger brother 
of the deposed Ameer, YAKOUB. AYOOB at 
once proceeded to assert his claim by force 
ofarms. His first advance upon Kandahar, 
although successful at the outset, ended 
with a decisive overthrow in August, 

1880. But the ‘ subsequent withdrawal 
of the British troops left him free to 
deal with his rival single-handed, and his 
second attempt has just been crowned with 
complete success, so far as that term can be 
applied to the attainment of a crown which 
is practically non-existent. A wit has de- 
fined the item ‘‘ attendance’’ in a hotel bill 
to mean the privilege of ringing a bell as 
long as you please, without any one coming 
to interrupt you. In the same way, an 
Afghan Ameer may be defined as a man 
who is allowed to call himself King so long 
as he has not the presumption to act as if he 
were one. 

Should the defeated Ameer carry out his 
rumored intention of retiring beyond the 
Hindu-Kush, and welding into a separate 
kingdom the northern Provinces of Balkh 
and Badakhshan, the present difficulties of 
the Afghan problem will be increased ten- 
fold. The position in which the two sec- 
tions of Afghanistan would then stand to 
each other and to their English and Russian 
neighbors may be best realized by supposing 
Britain to be once more split into the two 
conflicting kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land, Germany supporting the Scottish and 
France the English cause, while Ireland per- 
sistently laid claim to Manchester and 
the neighboring parts of Lancashire, 
as Persia is now laying claim to 
the city and district of Herat. This 
latter place, indeed, began to be a source of 
trouble as long ago as 1856, when Persia, 
having won it after a long and hard-fought 
struggle, was attacked by England and 
forced to restore it in the ensuing year to 
the reigning Afghan Ameer, Dost Mo- 
HAMMED. A few years later it came to the 
turn of North-eastern Afghanistan to be- 
come an apple of discord. In December, 
1872, Russia found it convenient to inter- 
pret England’s approval of the Oxus as a 


Russo-Afghan border line into an in- 
direct sanction of her projected an- 
nexation of Badakhshan, which, lying 


north of one branch of the Oxus and 
south of the other, offered an admirable 
field for this diplomatic jugglery. Such a 
characteristic piece of sharp dealing aroused 
great indignation in England, and the Lon- 
don Morning Post emphatically declared that 
‘if it be argued by Russia that Surre 
Aut has as yet made no actual occupation 
of Badakhshan, the best thing we can do is 
to suppy his army with a few cargoes of 
Snider rifles, and let him make one as soon 
as possible.’ But although Russia was 
scared out of her annexation projects for the 
moment, no steps were taken to counteract 
them. In March, 1873, when the success of 
Russia’s final advance upon Khiva was al- 
ready a foregone conclusion, the English 
press warmly advocated a definitive settle- 
mentof the Afghan question by concluding 
an offensive and defensive alliance with the 
Ameer, and establishing an accredited agent 
at Herat. Had this good advice been taken, 
all subsequent complications would have 
been avoided. But the opportunity was lost, 
and England is still paying dearly for her 
neglect of it. 

What part Russia mar take in this stranxe 
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melodrama it would be rash to predict at 
present, Three courses are open to her 
choice, She may frankly propose a parti- 
tion of Afghanistan between herself and 
England, with the Hindu-Kush as a line of 
demarkation. She may move more covertly 
in the same direction by renewing friendly 
relations with her protégé, the now fugitive 
Ameer, and ‘‘ making his interests her own,’’ 
as well as all else that belongs to him. 
Thirdly, she may offer the whole country to 
England on condition of being allowed to 
keep Herat, well knowing it to be worth all 
the rest put together. Any one of these 
schemes, if translated into fact, would in- 
flict incalculable harm upon England’s in- 
terests i in the East. 








THE MEANING OF THE CONCORD 
SCHOOL, 


The aim of the school of philosophy at 
Concord is now well understood among the 
thinking people of the country, and begins to 
be looked upon as something reasonably per- 
manent among American institutions. Its 
novelty was at first its chief distinction. It 
seemed like an attempt to revive the venture 
of transcendentalism with all its uncouth ut- 
terances of forty years ago, but the people 
who wear long hair and torture the English 
language in expressing their thoughts have 
long since passed away, and the second gen- 
eration is not the same as the first. EmmRsSoNn 
and Awcorr still abide in Concord, but the 
former is no longer an active worker in the 
fields of thought, and the latter is chiefly the 
historical figure of other and memorable days. 
It is the second generation, the men and wom- 
en whose thought has been quickened more or 
less by the Concord authors, and who are aim- 
ing at the expression of the truths of spiritual 
philosophy, who are making the present school 
of philosophy at Concord whatever people find 
it to be. It is the grafting of the Western 
thought which has centred around HEGEL as its 
great teacher, and around Dr. W. T. Harris 
as his ablest American expositor, upon the 
thought of Emerson and ALcotTt, and the 
transcendental culture of the East, that has 
given the Concord school its point of start, 
and it is now possible to outline the direction, 
if not to gauge the influence, which this new 
departure is taking in American thought. 


This year it has asserted its positions with 
the feeling that it is no longer a venture in the 
dark, but a centre of influence. The con- 
stituency of such a school can never be a 
fair estimate of what it is doing. It is a 
school of reasoned affirmations—not a place 
where the initiatory steps are taken in the 
study of philosophy. This has been understood 
as the chief reason why its proceedings have 
received attention from the press. It began 
asacentre where announcements were to be 
made, where new positions were to be taken, 
where strong thinkers could bring their 
thought, as once the old Grecians brought 
theirs to PLATO’S academy, and exchange 
ideas with their equals, This was the late 
BENJAMIN PEIRCE’s idea of the school, and this 
is what its conductors have attempted to re- 
alize with no small degree of success. In this 
respect it is unique among American insiitu- 
tions, and reminds one of the scholarly coter- 
ies of the mediwval age, who used to assemble 
at stated periods to confer together on the 
newest speculations and the latest acquisitions 
of knowledge. Itis simply the trysting-place 
for thinkers and students of philosophy, 
whether men or women. It invites no com- 
parison with the university where the point 
is to solve the problems of philosophy back- 
ward. It announces no programme of a new 
philosophy. It is the school for conference, 
and the lectures are intended chiefly as the 
starting-points of fresh thinking. This has 
been the attraction of the Concord school 
from the first, and this is felt to be the secret 
of its success. Had it represented only Chris- 
tian philosophy on the one hand, or only the 
bald theism of free religion on the other, it 
would have satisfied nobody, and could not 
have survived beyond a single session. 


The question may be asked whether sucha 
school or centre of teaching is not out of 
harmony with the material interests of our 
time, giving an undue importance to specula- 
tion, and attempting to deal with what are, 
after all, mere vagaries of the mind, The ear- 
ly transcendental movement gave the chief 
stimulus to American literature and developed 
EMERSON into our most creative or original 
author, but it evaporated chiefly into nothing 
through the absurd utterances of its 
cultivated nobodies. The second move- 
ment is not on the lofty plane of 
the first. It does not aim to reconstruct 
society. It is content with a humbler anda 
more distinct purpose. It aims to furnish a 
spiritual basis in philosophy for American 
thinking, not divorcing the present from the 
past, not ignoring the history of philosophy, 
not tying itself up even to HEGEL as the chief 
expounder of human problems, but following 
in the wake of, or leading the way to, the best 
thinking of our time. This is to reach a great 
result, and this is to all intents and purposes 
the trend of the Concord school. Outwardly 
it is as speculative as was ever the wildest 
transcendsntalist in the great seething period 
of American thought, but when the lectures are 
heard it is evident that they tend to give honest 
expression to positive and constructive 
thought. The present session is so far ad- 
vanced that the work for the season can be 
justly estimated, and, as a whole, it has been 
of this constructive character. The point in 
Mr. Atcotr’s, Dr. Jonrs’s, or Dr. HARRIS’S 
work is to reach the first principle, to explain 
how philosophy touches practical life, to solve 
the higher problems presented by the growth of 
science, to show that the laws of nature and 
the laws of thought are but the expression, in 
different directions, of the activity of infinite 
mind, and the rare excellence of the work done 
in every case is that it stops short where the 
affirmations enter the realm of theology. It 
keeps to the’ broad, open field of philosophy, 
and forbears to enter upon questions which 
divide the Christian world. In this way it 
broadens the basis in men’s thoughts for the 
great truths of Christianity without emphasiz- 
ing them, and draws people unconsciously to 
the attitude for the reception of the truths by 
which men live. This is the position which, 
with or without intent, the school has assumed. 
It can be readily understood what this means 
and what power it may gather year by year 
for the promotion of what is best in the vast 
range of American culture and thought. This 
has been felt during the present season to be its 
outcome, It has begun to organize philosophi- 
cal thinking among us. It has brought to- 
gether this year in celebrating the Kantian 
centennial the best philosophic minds in Amer: 
ica. It has bridged over the distance in time 
between present thinkers and the great think- 
ers of other days. it has brought SocRaTES 
and PuLaTo and ArisTorLe down into the 
nineteenth century, and made Kant and 
HEGEL their companions in the outreaches to 
the world’s best thought. By this means it 
has helped to create an atmosphere for philo- 
sophical study which shall encourage lonely 
thinkers and help to generate a fresh intel- 
lectual atmosphere for the whole country. 
This is the substantial work which the Con- 
cord school of philosophy is now doing. The 
trend is transcendental because it is spiritual, 
but it is spiritual in that realm where it has af- 


finities with all the best thinking and beliey- 
ing and knowing of the age. 





THE FOSTERING OF ART, 


It may take more than our generation to 
solve the difficult questions that lie about the 
fine arts, Such is the absolute question 
whether the encouragement of art by Govern- 
ment is hurtful or beneficial, Such is the 
question whether, granted that Governments 
should foster art, the fostering should be ap- 
plied through a bureau of officials wedded to 
certain ideas of what is art and what is not. 
Such is the question, the Government’s pat- 
ronage being held dangerous, how private 
patronage should be extended to artists. There 
are heavy combatants on both sides of the 
main point at issue—the direct patronage of 
sculptors, painters, architects on the part of 
central Governments, Certainly at first glance 
there would seem to be but one argument in 
history, and that one in favor of Govern- 
ment patronage. France, England, Germany, 
Italy are *o-day engaged in encouraging art by 
direct orders from crowned heads or through 
the legitimate governmental channels. More- 
over, most of these countries can point to 
former periods when the same thing was tak- 
ing place andart was relatively, if notequally, 
honored. Among them France takes the lead 
now, as it, did at various periods during the 
last four centuries. The annual volume pub- 
lished under the title “‘L’ Année Artistique”’ is 
extraordinary reading. They have systema- 
tized the encouragement of art to such an ex- 
tent that the poorest parish in France, if it 
have a building in any way worthy of repair, 
can hope for a place in the budget. The 
gentlemen decorated and undecorated who 
have positions of more or less responsibility 
under the egis of the Ministry of Public In- 
struction and the Fine Arts are legion. They 
appear to include residents in every corner of 
the land. Even Algiers has a traveling In- 
spector of Fine Arts. The total budget: voted 
this year for the expenses of fine arts was well 
on toward a round two millions of dollars. 
M. TuRQUET, the Minister for this depart- 
ment, is called an Under Secretary of 
State, and has a large staff under him. Hard- 
ly animportant town of France but has its 
museum of more or less pretensions; some 
capitals of departments have very precious 
pieces of ancient and modern art. A plan has 
been matured to bring all of them into corre- 
spondence with each other, thus carrying out 
more fully a system which has been working 
for some time by which the Louvre and Lux- 
embourg lend objects of art to the provincial 
museums for certain periods. Among the offi- 
cers appointed in these minor towns one comes 
now and then upon some name known very 
honorably outside of France for works on art 
or archeology. On paper the system looks 
as near perfect as any that has yet been de- 
vised. 

Still, there are persons who’do not believe 
in governmental patronage. You may point 
out to grumblers of this kind that with- 
out strong pecuniary prizes for the artist, 
and honors like the Cross of the Legion 
for organizers, private patrons and persons 
who give time or money to the gen- 
eral cause, the best men will not enter the pro- 
fession or give their aid. The strong proba- 
bility that genius will sooner or later win 
fame, if not lucre, under parental care of the 
sort, must lure the strongest workmen into 
the ranks. To this the answer is that just be- 
cause the system isso complete it really en- 
courages mediocrity, and keeps the true artist 
just so much the longer from his rightful 
audience. The drilling process of parentally 
supervised schools and finishing art academies, 
the unhealthy stimulus of competitions, the 
necessary injustice ot artists and others who 
are confined to the narrow dogmas of their 
own artistic education, combine to depress 
original talent and bolster the inferior scholar 
who flatters by imitation. The grumblers 
point to the record of to-day. Where, they 
ask, are our great French *sculptors and 
painters? You name one or two men of high 
talent, but there’s an end. And this is the 
outcome of all the red tape and bureaucracy 
which distributes the nine millions of francs of 
the budget. 

The grumblers are in a fractional minority 
and their voices are hardly heard. Neverthe- 
less, it is well toconsider what they say. On 
looking closer at the epochs which confessedly 
produced the greatest number of illustrious 
architects, sculptors, painters, do we find any 
such system? Certainly not. Nor are the 
nearer epochs like ours in the establishment of 
very large nations with Governments wield- 
ing the fimances and the Army from a-centre, 
Scattered, squabbling, diversified Greece 
comes to mind at once. Then the Renaissance 
period. What was italy then? Imagine M. 
TURQUET and his nine millions in Florence or 
Rome during the Cinque Cento! And the 
great art period of the Netherlands was cer- 
tainly poor enough financially and disorgan- 
ized enough politically. We must look twice 
before we concede that Government protec- 
tion of artists on the modern French plan is 
all that its generous spirit might easily argue it. 








When the famous tunnel beneatn the river 
Thames was completed, nearly forty years ago, it 
became for the time a world’s wonder, although its 
friends never realized all that was expected of it. 
It has been a triumph for the skill and courage of 
the projector and builder, Sir Isamparp K. BRuNEL, 
more than a benefit to commerce or a convenience 
to travelers, and it certainly did not lead in subse- 
quent years to the extensive building of similar 
works elsewhere. People had almost got a notion 
that sub-aqueous tunnels were impracticable or 
perhaps useless, when suddenly, within a year or 
two past, the whole subject has been revived, and 
three great undertakings are going forward in 
various parts of the world. Besides the one 
beneath our own Hudson and the Dover-Calais 
project, of which Sir Epwarp WaTKIN gave 80 
encouraging a report a few weeks ago, an im- 
portant enterprise has been revived im Liverpool. 
Atunnel beneath the Mersey to Birkenhead has 
gone ahead so rapidly and noiselessly that in two 
years more the company expect to have it in full 
operation. At present the only means of com- 
munication between the two cities is by ferry- 
boats—and what helpless things in stormy weather 
those peculiar boats are Englishmen themselves 
know well enough, and will even admit—or by rail, 
a distance of some thirty miles. Shafts to a depth 
of 180 feet have been sunk on the two sides 
of the river, and from Birkenhead the 
horizontal gallery has been carried out un- 
der the river some two hundred yards, and from 
Liverpoolabout one hundred yards, Since the total 
distance is only 1,600 yards, about one-fifth of the 
work has been already finished. The entire hort- 
zontal shaft passes through red sandstone of a 
hard and compact character, and the average 
thickness of the rock that will remain between the 
top of the tunnel and the bed of the river is 30 
feet, witha minimum thickness of 25. Many im- 
portant conveniences are expected to come from 
the completion of this work. The two cities, at all 
hours and in all sorts of weather, will be within 10 
minutes’ travel of each other, and the extonsive 
docks at Birkenhead, on which some $30,000,000 
have been laid out, will be in a position, from the 
relief obtained in the shipment of goods, to pay 
dividends worthy to compare with those paid by 
the docks of Liverpool. 

a 2 

An Englishman who has recently published 
some very interesting letters in which Americans 
and their ways are fairly criticised, says, in a para- 
graph describing the experience of an English 
tourist in the United States: ‘You soon discover 
that Americans know a great deal more about 
Great Britain than you know about the United 
States.’ The American is very often reminded of 
the truth of this statement by the erroneous im- 
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pressions of Englishmen concerning our civil and 
political divisions and the distribution of our in- 
habitants. There are constant indications that 
our educated brothers and sisters in Great Britain 
have very vague ideas about the numbers and the 
location of the Indians, although the belief that 
the savage roams in war-paint on Broad- 
way has probably disappeared. Examples 
of this singular ignorance frequently appear 
in English fiction which is republished or copied 
here. Some months ago there was a short story 
of the sentimental sortin the Argosy, which was 
extensively reprinted in this country, The writer, 
who displayed some knowledge of New-Engiand 
railways and the Hudson River, represented his 
nero as falling in love with a mysterious English- 
woman who played the ‘Moonlight Sonata” ona 
Hudson River boat. and was accompanied by two 
ugly, almond-eyed Japanese children. The erro- 
neous belief that she was the mother of these ob- 
noxious children delayed for several years the 
union of the hero and heroine. At last there was 
an explanation. Her twin brother had run away 


from home when a boy, she said, and she continued 


as follows: 


“We heard nothing of him for four years. Then, 
two years ago, a letter reached us from a clergy- 
man in a Japanese settlement in the Far West of 
the United States saying Guy was very ill. His 
wife, a Japanese lady of poyal birth, had died, 
leaving two little ones to his care. The clergyman 
stated that he had performed the marriage cere- 
mony between them, she having previously be- 
come a Christian, and added if we wished to see 
Guy alive we must lose no time.” 


She went to San Francisco and took the children. 
The writer of this story seems to have supposed that 
Japanese settlements and young Japanese women of 
royal birth were quite common on the Pacific coast 
of the United States. There isastrange example 
of this ignorance in Freprerick Manrrtin’s ‘The 
Statesman’s Year-Book” for 1880. After setting 
forth many statistics of the area and population of 
the United States, the author adds: 


“The States and Territories here enumerated do 
not ocoupy the whole area belonging to the United 
States. There are, besides, vast tracts of lands de- 
scribed as ‘Kansas,’ ‘Minnesota,’ ‘Nebraska,’ 
‘Oregon,’ and the "Indian country,’ not as yet or- 
ganized.” 


Perhaps we should regard a blunder of this sort 
in so good an authority as the result of careless- 
ness rather than of ignorance. 
ee 
Ithas been a difficult matter to get at the 
exact origin of the disgraceful riot which took 
place at the late second funeral of Pope Pius 
IX. in Rome, but the most recent information from 
persons at all familiar with the: circumstances 
points clearly enough to blame on both sides. 
That the municipal authorities either did not real- 
ize the gravity of the occasion and the need for 
extra caution, or else, being aware of this, that 
they failed to act as they should have acted,. and 
in either case that they showed a strange laxity and 
a@ gross neglect of the plainest duty, is ap- 
parent enough, and by most persons it is 
admitted. It would be hard-to imagine a 
like demonstration taking place In any city in this 
country, or in any city of Northern or Western 
Europe, without some premonition of its coming 
having reached the ears of the Police, and it is 
impossible to believe thas the Roman officlals were 
entirely taken by surprise. But, great as their 
neglect unquestionably was, and while the chief 
responsibility must fall on them, it is more than 
probable that there would have been no riot at all, 
except for the excessive zeal ef certain advanced 
clericals who have been aptly described as more 
Papal than the Pope himself. 
mined to seize the occasion—and perhaps were all 
the more eager to do so from belief that they 
secured immunity against harm in the very rev- 
erential respect which men naturally give to a 
funeral procession, regardless of the corpse—as 
a fine chance for an imposing Papal demonstration, 
Various reasons may be assigned to account for 
this desire to make a demonstration, but beyond 
the natural one, that the zealots wished merely for 
a demonstration as a demonstration, is another 
more subtle and decidedly more suggestive, if not 
more satisfactory. It had been in the minds of 
many men that now had occurred a chance to test 
the question of the safety with which the Pope 
might cease to be a prisoner in the Vatican.’ If a 
dead Pope could pass through the streets of Rome 
unmolested, why not one who was still alive and 
on his throne ?—moreover, one.who, as com- 
pared with the dead one, had done almost 
nothing to incur political * hostility. . Here, 
indeed, might be*a chance.to end the 
repeated Government taunt thatthe Pope’s impris- 
onment was ‘a solemn farce.”” Now the story 
goes that these advanced clericals desired nothing 
so little as the termination of the Pope’s imprison- 
ment. Compromise with the Government they 
would not listen to, and a prisoner the Pope must 
remain. And so, indirect opposition to the dead 
Pope’s expressed wishes, and of the live one’s too, 
they determined to make a public show, which 
would provoke either an assault or at least Gov- 
ernment interference—a collision of some sort any 
way—and thus put anend to the opportunity for 
Papal liberation. 
err 
Some of the late experiments at Shoebury- 
ness with siege guns, on one of the annual field 
days, usually held in July, in the presence of lead- 
ing English ordnance officers, present some novel 
features. Having sueceeded in firing enormous 
charges of powder and getting great penetrations, 
the subject of recoil is now attracting the atten- 
tion of military experts. How much the life of a 
gun depends upon the. effects of recoil has not 
yet been very accurately studied. Hydraulic buf- 
fers are used, and when an 8-inch rifled muzzle- 
loading 70-hundred-weight howitzer was used, 
the recoil was perfectly controlled. This 
system of checking recoil is described as 
follows: A firm holdfast is made to a_ tree 
or some strong object built into the bat- 
tery. “At one end the hydraulic buffer is 
attached to this, and the other to the axle-tree 
and trailof the gun. The hydraulic buffer being 
reversed when the gun is fired, a pull is imparted 
to the piston.’”?. A somewhat similar arrangement 
was successfully worked with a 43-ton rifled breech- 
loading gun, which fired a charge of 285 pounds 
of prismatic powder, .throwing a 715-pound 
shell. With the buffer the recoil was, limited to 
3 feet 5 inches. With 25-pounder guns, with 
such charges as 844 pounds of powder, the 
recoil was some 7 inches. An 8&-inch rifled 
breech-loader Armstrong gun of 114 tons stood 
the enormous charge of 9%) pounds of pebble pow- 
der with a 180-pound Palliser projectile. This 
projectile, with a muzzle velocity of 2,020 feet per 
second, has astriking energy of 3,806 foot tons. 
With a weapon of this character the Chilians bom-, 
barded a town on the Peruvian coast at a range of 
8,000'yards. With the machine guns of the Gatling, 
Nordenfelt, and Gardiner patterns some terrible 
work wasdone. Withthe Gardiner and Gatling 
machine guns throwing the Henry bullet, at 500 
yards, to hold a line against them would seem to: 
be impossible. The Nordenfelt, fixedon a pedestal, 
is specially intended for marine warfare. Throw- 
ing steel bullets one inch in diameter, at 200 yards 
a torpedo-boat or small iron vessel would, at a 
single discharge, be converted into a sieve. 
rr 
WILLIAM G. FARGO'S FUNERAL. 
BuFFALoO, Aug. 6.—The funeral of the late 
William G. Fargo, President of the American Ex- 
press Company, took place to-day, and was very 
largely attended, there being a large number of 
express men from all parts of the States and 
Canadas present. The services were conducted by 
the Rev. A. Sidney Dealy, Rector of Christ 


Church, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Ingersoll. The 
honorary pall-bearers were as follows: ——— 
8S. Rogers, Henry Martin, Thomas Dennis, A. 

Bemis, William B. Dinsmore, Alexander Holland: 


of New-York; B. Be Cheney, of Boston, and A. H. 


Barney, of New-York, T @ carriers were all eon- 
nected with the American Express Company in 
3 city. 
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MANY VISITORS AT LONG BRANCH. 
Lone Brancu, Aug. 6.—The hotel propri- 
etors have much difficulty to accommodate the 
immense numbers of visitors that have swarmed 
here to-day and to-night. Cots are put everywhere 
—in the parlors, the dining-rooms, the halls, and in 


some instances on the stairway landings. Of the 
balls at the hotel» to-night that of the United 
States to its friends was the grandest affair. It was 
held in the large dining-room. The room was pro- 
fusely decorated with flags, and there was a 
cologne fountain in its centre. 
I 
NICH WATER TO DRINE. 

Troy, N. Y., Aug. 6.—The people of West 
Troy are greatly excited over the pollution of the 
reservoir of the village water-works. Cattle are 
allowed to wallow in the reservoir, which also re- 
ceives the refuse of a siaughter-house. The odor 
of the water is unbearable. Dr. H. L. Waldo pub- 
lishes a card in the Troy Times vredicting a tape- 
worm evidemie 
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FOREIGN MEN AND AFFAIRS. 


oe 
There is serious alarm at the Court of Mo- 
rocco lest the agitation in North Africa extend it- 
self to that country, provoke an insurrection, and 
lead finally to the expulsion of the Emperor from 
his own dominions. An earnest petition to the 
Sultan, begging that an end be put to the agitation 
at the earliest possible moment, is said to have pro- 
duced a profound impression at Constantinople. 


Residents of influence in Cyprus are discon 
tented with the administration of the island, and « 
petition to Mr. Gladstone, signed by delegates from 
Nicosia, Limasol, and’ Larniaca, has been drawn 
up for early transmission to England. It is prayed 
that the island may be annexed to Greece—a prayer 
which, if tho slightest deference is paid to the 
wishes of Turkey, is, it is needless to say, in na 
danger of being answered. The petition intimates, 
however, that such a scheme would be found im- 
practicable, and, in that case, prays that a royal 
commission be sent to Cyprus to inquire into tha 
complaints of the people. 


Heidelberg Castle, after the Coliseum and 
the Alhambra, the most interesting and impressive 
single ruin in Europe, may yet be restored, if all 
goes well with it and with the association formed 
for restoration purposes. The Grand Dake of 
Baden has been asked to set apart 2,000 marks from 
the entrance-fee fund in order to invite four oz 
five eminent architects to Heidelberg for consulta. 
tion in regard to the restoration of what are knowg 
as the Otto-Heinrich and the Friedrich wings. 1 
is intended that serious steps shall be taken af 
once with respect to these wings Full reports o 
them have been asked for by the Grand Duke. " 


’ Count Enzenberg, who has an estate in the 
Tyrol that suffers very much from lack of natura] 
moisture, but on which, from tne formation of the 
hills and the density of the woods, he has long 
believed that there were hidden springs, has em. 
ployed the microphone to solve the riddle, and 
with excellent success. Along the foot of the hills 
he has several instruments, and has connected 
them with an insulated telephone and a small bat 
tery. Inthe time of night, when the vibrations o{ 
the soil are fewest, he listens for subterranean 
ripples, and already has been able thus to discovey 
several springs, which he has turned to practical 
purposes. 

Very little care appears to be taken for the 
safety against fire of the curious old Viking’s gal 
ley which was recently discovered in a grave ou 
the Scandinavian coast, and is now preserved at 
Christiania. It lies in a wooden shed, in which 
smoking is not prohibited, and which is not pro- 
vided with any apparatus for the extinction of fire,’ 
Workmen have recently been covering with tur- 
pentine the numerous utensils that surround the 
ship, and on a certain day a large wooden cask of 
theinflammable material was permitted to stand 
directly beneath the stern. It is suggested that, 
unless greater cattion is observed, this ancient and 
precious relic,may become, ina two-fold sense, a 
thing of the past. 


~ Slight restraint, indead, has been practiced 
by the radical newspapers of Rome in their vi 
lent comments on the recent funeral of Pius IX 
One of them described the body as “ the carrion of 
Pius IX.,” and another used long arguments to sux 
tain the justice of the shouts of “Throw him inte 
the Tiber!” He is called elsewhere “a fool,” who 
“personified the Catholic Church, now reduced to 
a piece of monstrous folly.”” ‘When he returned 
from Gaeta,” says the same writer, “he trod un- 
der foot, as he ascended to the Vatican, the corpses 


of 4,000 youths, who had defended the Roman Re-, 


_public, with the same seraphic smile with which he 
had imparted the benediction to the Roman peo- 
ple in happier days.”’ 


The story has been printed in various parts 
of Europe that the Comtesse d’Hasta d’Hausson- 
ville, to whom was left by the Baronne Auguste 
de Staél the famous chateau of Coppet, which is so 
intimately associated with Mme. Neckar and 
her-celebrated daughter, has actually sold that es: 
tate toa M. Rouhy, of the town of Coppet. Re 
peatedly the story has been denied, and still if 
proceeds on its journey from print toprint. Init 
last number the Quarterly Review accepted it, and 
French newspapers have told it again and again, 
It appears to have started in a harmless joke. On¢ 
of the neighboring newspapers printed a fanciful 
number, dated October, 1890, in whichit declared 
that the chateau had been sold in the way d« 
scribed. 


The fortune left by Henry Pease had grown 
rapidly during the past 20 years. He madea will 
in 1859, by which he gave his wife, whom he had 
then recently married, a legacy of £2,000 and an 
annuity of £1,000—the only will he left, by the way 
—and when it was proved in Durham a short time 
ago, the personal estate was sworn to under £360,- 
489. Five children had been born since the will 
was made. The surprising growthin the fortune 
made the widow's legacy small; some provision 
was made, however, for the children in a provi- 
sional clause in the will, but the residuary legatea 
will, itis said, handsomely increase the widow's 
legacy bya special arrangement in accordance 
with what he feels would have been the wishes of 
.the testator. ' 


Aix ia Chapelle in this season is not an in- 
viting Summer resort. — Its heat is described as sub- 
terrestrial and the atmosphere as sulphurous, and 
yet this unseasonable state of the weather does not 
keep out pious pilgrims. . The ancient city of 
Charlemagne, and in which this Emperor of 4 
thousand years ago iles buried, is crowded with 
pilgrims from all parts of the country, who have 
come to look upon the precious relics in the cathe- 
dral, which are exhibited once in every 10 years—’ 
the so-called garment of the Virgin, swaddling 
clothes of the child Jesus, cloth in which rested the 
head of John the Baptist, and blood-stained scarf 
worn by Christ at the crucifixion. Eager crowds 
stand in the treeless and narrow streets awaiting 
their turn for admission to the cathedral, the 
houses-are gayly decorated with flags in honor of 
the event, and from morning until night the sul 
phurous city is thronged with the pilgrims. 


. There will soon be in print a Burns bibliog. 
raphy, and some curious facts about the prices 
which the Kilmarnock edition of the poems—thse 
first edition, as everybody knows—has attained at 
various times will be given in a chapter on biblio- 
mania. This rare volume was published in 1786 at 
what would now be 75cents a copy. The poet’s 
nephew, some years afterward, paid Pickering $25 
foracopy. Atalibrary sale in 1869, a very poor 
copy fetched $70, and about the same time a copy 
half bound brought $65. The book was catalogued 
in 1870 by a London dealer at $95, and five yearg 
later a copy was sold in this City for $155. Recent 
ly, in London, even that high price was far outdone, 
A copy was sold there for $245, The highest price 
which the book ever brought was at the Laing 
sale a few years ago. That copy possessed a 
unique value, in that it contained some manuscript 
lines by Burns himself. The purchaser paid for ig 
the sum of $470. 
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THE EFFIGY MOUNDS OF WISCONSIN. 
From the Madison (Wis.) Journal, Aug. 4. 

The mounds of Wisconsin afford to the sci- 
entific world one of the most unique subjects of 
study, as there is nothing like them in the United 


States, or,so far as known, in the world. They 
are called, from their shapes and resemblance td 
certain animals, emblematic or effigy mounds. The 
object of erecting them has been hitherto un 
known, and hence their significance has been hid 
den There are, however, certain facts now known 
in reference to the native tribe, which promise tq 
furnish the clue to their mounding. It is 
probable that a complete system of eth 
nology will yet be drawn out from these 
mounds and other data, which shall solve some 
of the many problems in reference to the origin of 
society, the rise of religion, and other subjects, 
These subjects are becoming very important, 
Aside from them, however, the mounds of Wiscon- 
sin also have long engaged the attention of the 
scholars of this country and of Europe. We are 
happy to learn that the Smithsonian Iustitation ag 
Washington is about to undertake the work of re- 
surveying these works, and that a monogram is 
now being prepared by the Rev. S. D. Peet, of 
Clinton, Wis., who, as editor of the American Antis 
quarian, is well known. 
a A 


SNOW GONE FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 
From the Denver (Col.) News, Aug. 3. 
An old mountaineer, who has lived in Colm 
rado and about Denver for 20 years, said to a News 
reporter yesterday that there was less snow on the 


mountain summits this Summerthan he had known 
since his residence here. The frequent rain-storms 
and the exceedingly warm weather that have pre- 
vailed have been the means of melting it to a 
greater extent than heretofore. The wee coone’ 
mountains have, until this year, been plainl 

servable from Denver, buta glance in Phat eee 
tion now reveals very littic ** snow cap." The al- 
most total absence of snow. as viewed from Den: 
ver, is very remarkable, as such a thing has not 
coceset. the gentleman says, within his recol 
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THEATRES GETTING READY 


ansehen 
THE THRESHOLD OF A NEW DRA- 
MATIC SEASON. 

OLD THEATRES NEWLY DECORATED AND 
GORGEOUS BRAND-NEW PLAY-HOUSES— 
WHAT THE VARIOUS MANAGERS PROMISE 
THE AMUSEMENT-SEEKING PUBLIC— 


NEW ACTORS AND NEW PLAYS. 

In two weeks more the dramatic season of 
{881-2 in the City will be fairly under way. To- 
morrow night the Union-Square opens, on the suc- 
peeding evening Daly’s season will begin, and 
apon the following Monday night several other 
places of amusement will have their first audiences 
of the year. The most important euterprise— 
judged by the extensiveness of the changes wrought 


b) 


_—will be Mr. Stetson’s engineering of Booth’s. 


—__—_——. 
BOOTH’S THEATRE. 

This theatre has cost every manager who has 
handled it thus fara good dealot money. It bank- 
rupted its builder, Edwin Booth; it sunk a large 
amount for Mr. J. H. MoVioker, of Chicago; it lost 
money for Jarrett and Palmer in spite of the 
occasional prosperity which followed them during 
their proprietorship, and, excepting the period 
when Bernhardt was the star for Mr. Abbey, the 
theatre was a dead losstohim. Mr. Boucicault, 
it will be remembered, made elaborate changes in 
the house, and supplied its stage with a new drama 
and one of the most complete acting companies 
shat has ever been seen in this City. It was a dead 
failure upon that occasion too, although Mr. Bouci- 
vault still claims that his receipts more than covered 
his running expenses during the period which his 
play occupied. Notwithstanding all this, and in 
spite of the heavy rental demanded by the owners 
of the ground, Mr. Stetson has taken the house 
and already spent some $12,000 in alterations and 
new embellishments. 

Yesterday, when a representative of Tne Trxes 
visited the building, it was ina chaotic condition, 


so far as the interior was concerned. Rough scaf- 


folding had been erected in the lobby, and fres- 
coers, upheld by the elevated planks, were busily 
engaged in putting the finishing touches upon the 
walls and ceilings. Carpenters were hammering 
everywhere, and the scenic artists were fully em- 
ployed in the paint-room, making ready for the 
opening production. 

Mr. Stetson was standing in his shirt sleeves over- 
seeing all the operations. ‘“* My first business was 
to take out of the house everything that Mr. Bou- 
picault put in. You remember that balcony rail 
which he placed across the upper portion of the 
proscenium arch, with acopy of the famous pic- 
ture “Comedie Humane” above it? Well, 'that 
was the first thing I had removed. It took 50 men 
two days to move the infernal balcony down with- 
out smashing a hole through the floor. Such a 
slumsy, cumbersome arrangement I never saw. It 
sa wonder that its own weight did not bring it 
fown longago. The painting I have had made 
nto a border, and you see it hanging yonder at the 
rear of the stage. It will be employed as a part of 
the first massive interior which I have occasion to 
ase. Idon’t think Mr. Boucicault would have 
spent so much money on it if he had seen what an 
endit was coming to. After I had taken that down 
( cut off the 16 feet which Mr. Boucicault added to 
the front of the stage, and then I proceeded to 
paint out a good many of his decorations.” 

The great chandelier which hangs at the top of 
the auditorium was lowered to the floor and 
cleaners were going over it polishing up the crys- 
tals. Huge piles of boards lay acrossthe chairs of 
the orchestra, and there was an abnormal cover- 
Ing of dust everywhere. <A great lambrequin, 
which is to take the place of Mr. Boucicault’s 
gilded painting, was stretched across the stage, 
suspended from a long plank, and the upholsterers 
were at work uponit. It is made of old gold 
iatin in great puffs, set off by maroon drapery and 
fringed with cables of old gold. The orchestra 


space is half under the stage and half ontside of it. 
Che leader is to sit on a raised platform in the cen- 
ire and the musicians will not be htdden from view. 
The space which they occupy is finishedin velvet 


yaper of deep maroon with gilded benches. Mr, 
3oucicault had his footlights placed above the sur- 
‘ace of the stage and shaded from the audience by 
jin plates painted green. Mr. Stetson has caused 
s deep groove to be cut across the front edge of 
the stage and has supplied 75 argand burners, each 
of which is so arranged that three colors of light 
may be cast upon the stage at the will of the 
prompter. Between the musicians and the audience 
runs a polished brass rail, just back of which there 
will be three rows of velvet arim-chairs, extra large 
in size and handsomely made. These will be sep- 
arated from the ordinary orchestra seats by a seo- 
ond brass rail. These chairs, Mr. Stetson says, 
rost- $10 apiece, or $1,000 for the entire number, Un- 
jerneath the boxes the space formerly occupied by 
Mr.Boucicault’s addition to the stage is now covered 
by large benehes, of tufted maroon velvet sur- 
rounded by a handsome hand-carved frame, which 
is gilded to match the frame-work of the prosce- 
nium arch. New carpets are to be laid in the 
house from top to bottom. They are heavy velvet 
affairs, the general tone of which is maroon. The 
most elaborate alterations and decorations are in 
the lobby. Mr. Stetson had an idea that the en- 
trance was unattractive by reason of the sombre 
hues employed by the former decorator. Conse- 
quently, he has instructed his people to lighten the 
place up as much as possible. The floor of the 
outer lobby is of white marble, each square being 
set off by a blue corner piece. A new box-office has 
been putin on the left near the main entrance where 
the old private office of the theatre was situated. 
It is an elaborately carved affair in white and gold. 
Over the box-office window there is to be placed a 
valuable clock, and the figures ‘1881’’ will be 
placed in between that and the opening. The box- 
office aperture will not be alittle pigeon-hole, such 
as is in common use at the New-York theatres. In- 
stead of this there will be a large window of col- 
ered glass, which, when open, will bring the head 
and shoulders of the Treasurerinto view and will 
enable people to converso with him easily. 

*“‘He’s there to be seen and talked to,” said Mr. 


Stetson, “One of the duties of a deeent ticket- 


seller is to answer whatever questions may be 


asked by patrons. There seems to be an idea in 
New-York that the man who sells tickets is of a 
good deal more importance than the one who 
runs the theatre. He is generally a curt, and what 
we Yankees would calla “sassy,” individual. I 


won't have anything of that kind around my thea- 


tre. If I kept @ store I should not expect my 


clerks to be insolent to my patrons. There {s no 
reason why a theatre should not be similarly con- 
‘ducted, and you may depend that any man whose 
temper gets the best of himinmy box-office will 
receive his walking papers on short notice.”’ 

In front of the box-office window there is al- 


ready erected a massive nickel rail, which was cast 


after a design of Mr, Stetson’s, and which cost 


$350. A similar arrangement has been'put along 
‘the opposite side of the lobby to preserve the deli- 
eate coloring of the wall. The entrance is skirted 
by a marbie dado in black and white. New storm- 
doors, far less cumbersome than the ones which 
formerly swung at the entrance, have béen put up. 


They have large glass panels, and the frame in 
which they hang is overtopped by a broad sheet of 


stained glass, in the centre of which there is a por- 
trait of Shakespeare, beneath which. ina scroll, 
are the words ‘‘Allthe world’s astage.’’ The in- 
terior doors, which are of similar design, are also 
Set beneath a large frame of this stained glass. On 


the left is a bust representing comedy, and on the 


Tight another picturing tragedy. In the centre is 


the line, somewhat fancifully disposed, 
“To hold as ’twere the mirror up to nature.” 
Beyond the second doors, where the tickets are 
to be taken, the fioor will be fully carpeted with a 
velvet fabric which was specially made in Boston 
for this purpose. In the back part of the lobby, 
where the water-cooler used to stand, a place has 


been portioned for a cloak-room, with retiring par- 
jors in the rear, , 


“IT have not quite settled on my opening,’ re- 
plied Mr. Stetson, “but it is altogether probable 
that Ishall have the Kiralfy version of ‘Michael 
Strogoff,’ written by A. R. Cazauran, of the Union- 
Bquare Theatre. Mr. Kiralfy has engaged William 
Rignold for Ogaroff, Miss Nelson for the Gypsy, 


and Allin Thomas for one of the correspondents. 


it is probable that Henry Neville will play Strogoff. 
Following this attraction, if it is settled upon,‘will 
rome ‘The World,’ for two weeks, with all the 
priginal scenery and some of the original cast. 
Then Mr. Edwin Booth appears for four weeks 
onder the management of Henry E. Abbey. After 
that Maurice Grau’s French Opera Company comes 
for afortnight. Then Miss Anderson plays four 


weeks, in tragedy, and Strakosch camaa tas two 
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torium this year. 
he will be obliged to change the house in any re- 
spect for some seasons to come. He has added to 


weeks with Gerster and possibly Kellogg. Fanny 
Davenport is hunting for a week's time following 
the opera company, and we may close these negotia- 
tions. D’Oyley Carte, who has bought ‘Youth,’ 
& new Diece, of which much {is expected in London, 
has spoken for time after this, and if the piece 
* goes’ across the water its term in my theatre will 
be indefinite. I have engaged Hughson Hawley, 
who was imported by the Madison-Square Theatre 
management, as my scenic artist, and Prof. Withers 
asthe leader of my orchestra. You have little 
idea how much it costs to renovate a theatre. 
Why, those two new bill-boards just outside the 
main entrance stand me in $175 apiece.” 

“ What about prices of admission ?’’@“' The best 
orchestra seat will cost $1,’ responded Mr. Stet- 
son, ‘“‘and it will be possible to get an excellent 
reserved chair for half that sum. The folding 
seats on the first floor will be $1 apiece, those on 
the second 75 cents, and those in the tier above 50 
cents. The gallery price will be 25 cents, and will 
not vary during the entire season. When I have 
an important attraction I propose to raise the 
prices of my lower fioor slightly, but never those 
of the gallery. Itis fairto put your hand in’ the 
pocket of a rich man; neverin that of a poor one. 

‘I believe in charging my patrons whatever an 
attraction is worth. This business of charging unt- 
form prices the year round, whoever appears, is all 
amistake. It would be like a man who owned 
real estate down by the City Hall and upin Har- 
lem who demanded the same price per foot for 
both pieces of ground. Nobody wants to pay the 
same price for cowhide that he lays out on seal- 
skin, and I can’t see why &@ manager who has an 
ordinary attraction shouid charge as much for it 
ashe would for the best inthe market. I have 
followed this plan in Boston with great success, 
and I think it will go in New-York. My season 
will open the last of this month, and will last until 
the Ist of May. Itcostsa mint of money toruna 
theatre like Booth’s. Icannot afford to send my 
curtain up under $500, and I haven’t any company 
engaged either. The owners of this estate value it 
at $500,000, and you may make up your mind that 
the manager who rents the property has to pay 
a pretty fair interest on that sum. 1 am satisfied 


with my prospects, however—entirely so.” 
——»—_—__— 


THE UNION-SQUARE THEATRE. 

The Union-Square Theatre has also under- 
gone elaborate rehabilitation during the Summer 
months. The old flooring has been entirely re- 
moved and is replaced by new ash boarding, upon 
which handsome gilded seat-frames have already 
been erected. When Tue Times reporter visited 
this establishment yesterday, the cushions were 
being putin. These dre alsonew and handsome. 
The old stage has been removed, and a new one, 
constructed uponahitherto untried model, has 
been built. Itcan be taken apart and will admit 
of the production of some effects which have never 
yet properly been seen in New-York. The stage 
opening has been somewhat widened, but it has 
not been found possible to get additional ground 
todeepen this part of the house. The stables 
whose odors used sometimes to annoy the patrons 
of the Union-Square have been removed, as well as 
the cook-shop that was equally offensive. There 
is to be new frescoing in the lobby, and the box- 
office has been materially changed. The theatre, | 
when it is thrown open on Monday night, will pre- 
sent an attractive appearance, which will prove 
advantageous to the venture of James W. Collier, 
who produces upon that occasion a new play with 
the somewhat wide-spread title, ‘Coney Island; or, 
Little Ethel’s Prayer.”’ This piece is of a some- 
what pictorial order, and its scene is laid in and 
around New-York. A rehearsal was in progress ; 
when Tue Times reporter visited the theatre yester- 
day. Itisimpossible to get any. idea of a play 
from a rehearsal as rehearsals are conducted 
in America. Upon this occasion all the writer 
could distinguish was the fact thata man rushed 
across the proscenium carrying in his arms a little 
girl, who shrieked ‘“‘Save me! Save me! in an 
agonized tone. Another man, who stood up the 
stage calmly smoking a cigar, walked down, and 


proceeded to save the young and not too harmo- 


nious girl by throwing the other man sprawling 
upon the boards. Then the deliverer cried: 
““Whatis this? A policeman. He will recognize 


me. I must fly.’ They all proceeded to fly with 
much precipitation to appropriate music from the 
orchestra, and the scene was ended. Neverthe- 
less, a very good painting of Tux Times building 
and surrounding structures hung at the baek of 
the stage, and later a panorama about a thousand 
feet in length, representing Coney Island in a blaze 
of illumination, was unwound across the stage. 
The “Coney Island” engagement of the Unton- 
Square will last five weeks, and the company em- 
ployed contains Cyril Searle, Edwin Varrey, P. J. 
Martin, F. Chippendale, W. W. Allin, E. A. Locke, 
H. H. Pratt, G. F. Macdonald, James H. Cummings, 
Joseph J. Sullivan, Laura Wallace, Marion Fiske, 
Mrs. W. A. Rouse, and Fanchon Campbell. Mr, 
Collier’s explanation in regard to the name of his 
play is that "Little Ethel’s Prayer” was the origi- 
nal title bestowed upon it byits first author, Mr. 
G. F. Macdonald. He subsequently engaged Leon- 
ard Grover, the author of *‘Our Boarding-house” 
and several other successful pieces, to alter the 
play in some respects. One of the changes made by 
Mr. Grover was the substitution of ‘‘ Coney Island” 
for the first title. Each author insisted that the 
name he gave the piece should be retained, and in 
order to pacify them Mr. Collier coupled the two 
titles. Following ‘‘ Coney Island,’’ Mr. Joseph Jef- 
ferson will come fora fortnight, and will be suc- 
ceeded by Genevieve Ward in ‘‘Forget-Me-Not,” 
After this star comes Janauschek, and subse- 
quently, upon the 15th of November, the regular 
season of the Union-Square, with the company 
engaged at this house, will begin. The opening 
play has not been decided upon as yet, but the 
date is Nov. 15. Mr. Palmer is understood to be 
unsettled as to whether he shall begin with *‘ Divor- 
cons,”’ which is at present in the Shands of French 
& Sons, the play importers, subject to his decision. 
During the early part of the season the Union- 
Square company will travel through the country. 


It begins its tour in Chicago two weeks hence. 
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MR. DALY’S THEATRE. 
Mr. Daly’s Theatre opens on the evening of 


Tuesday, the 9th inst,, with ‘* Cinderella at School,” 


which bas been in active rehearsal during the past 


week, The same principals which originally gave 
it voice in New-York will be again heard on this oc- 
easion, but several of the small parts have been in- 
trusted to actors and actresses newly added to Mr. 
Daly’s company. The piece, he says, was not 
nearly played out when his other engagements, 


made some months previously, approached. He 


means, consequently, to keep this musical comedy 
before his patrons for a month, at the end of which 
time he will produce a new play, which is not yet 
finished. There will be no alterations in his audi- 

He does not think, indeed, that 


his company for this season Henry Pitt, who ap- 


peared last year in Wallack’s Theatre; Marie Wil- 
liams, who has hitherto been seen only in burlesque 
in America, but of whom Mr. Daly expects great 
things. and several other minor people. Mr. Lewis, 
Miss Rehan. Mrs. Gilbert, Mr. Bell, Mr. Leclercq, 
Miss Joyce, Miss Fielding, and Miss Flagg, and the 


other actors and actresses who have made good 


impressions under Mr, Daly’s management in this 


house, will be retained. Mrs. Gilbert has been ill 
for three or four weeks, but is confident she will 
be able to appear on Tuesday night. 

Mr. Daly says he has several new comedies, musi- 
eal and otherwise, which he intends to bring out 


during his season. He may suddenly swing about 


and go into the emotional business, He has a 
company which he thinks is well adapted to both 


kinds of work, and is holding himself prepared at 
any time to change the policy of his house when- 
ever the public may seem to demand it. 
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THE STANDARD THEATRE. 
The Standard Theatre opens on the evening 


of Saturday, Aug. 20, with “The Messenger from 


Jarvis Section,” in which Mr, B, Macauley was 


originally seen two years ago at the Broadway 
Theatre. He is absolutely engaged for two weeks, 
and will remain a fortnight longer if the business 
justifies such a cause. If it does not, another trav- 
eling star will be allowed to enter the theatre for 
two weeks, at the end of which time the season of 


D'Oyley Carte opens. Mr. Carte will begin with 


“ Patience,” Gilbert and Sullivan's latest comic 
opera. For this piece he has engaged Carrie Bur- 
ton, J. H. Ryly, William Carleton, Rose Chappelle, 
Sophia Hummell, and one ortwo people wno will 
come with him from the other side. ‘ Patience” 
will be followed by a new and unpublished opera 
written by Gilbert and Sullivan, and also anew 
one by Stephens and Soiomon, who are the authors 


of “' Billea Tewlor.” Tho latter is called " Claude 
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Duval,” and isto be brought out in London, when 
D’Oyley Carte’s new Beaufort Opera-house is 
opened, and he transfers the company at present 
playing ‘“‘ Patience” to the stage of that house. 
Col. Morse, who represents Mr. Carte in his ab- 
sence, says that the present organization ought to 
be the strongest that has ever been seenin connec- 
tion with any comic opera in America, because it 
is made up of the favorites of all the former com- 
panies. 

The changes in the Standard Theatre will not be 
elaborate. There will be a new set of storm-doors 
swung in the lobby, and the box-office will be set 
back so as to avoid the chilling winds from the 
street. In addition to this all the drainage pipes, 
which were in such bad condition last year that 
several people employed in the house became ill, 
are to be taken out and fresh ones put in their 
places. New carpets will be purchased and laid in 
the aisles and between the rows of seats. 
D'Oyley Carte has the whole season at this 
theatre, which Manager Henderson {s sure has no 


equal for the purposes of light opera. 
ood 


THE BIJOU OPERA-HOUSE. 

The doors of the Bijou Opera-house will be 
thrown open forthe regular season next Monday 
night. Upon that occasion a new comedy that 
has already been successful in the West under the 
title of ‘Rooms for Rent” will have its first hear- 
ing in the Metropolis. For this presentation an 
excellent company. headed by W. J. Ferguson, has 
been engaged. The comedy season will last three 
weeks, at the end of which time the theatre will 
be closed for a week and some important changes 
in the interior of the house will be effected. An 
entirely new set of boxes will be put in. These 
are to be decorated in cherry and blue, and instead 
of being numbered, as is the usual custom in 
theatres, will each havea name. It is the plan of 
the management to distinguish them by the titles 
of the various successes which have been achieved 
in this house. The first proscenium box 
will be called ‘“‘Audran,” after the com- 
poser, and the second “Olivette.” The up-stairs 
hox to the right is to be named ‘‘ La Mascotte” and 
that to the left ** The Snake Charmer.” The latter 
is the name of the opera which is to be brought out 
by the new company after ‘‘ La Mascotte,” which 
opens the musical season in this house, has been 
run to the end of its tether. This successful opera 
will not be played by the same company now per- 
forming it at the Bijou. A new organization to be 
called the Audran Opera Company is now being 
formed. Selina Dolaro will play Bettina, Blanche 
Chapman Fiametta, George Denham Lorenzo, 
Walter Lennox the Physician, and Alonzo Hatch 
the Prince. No one has yet been engaged for 
Peppo, but M. Defossey, the manager of the com- 
pany, will bring a baritone with him from England 
forthis part. The scenery, scene plots, and cos- 
tumes of ‘‘ The Snake Charmer,” which this man- 
agement owns the exclusive right of for one year 
prior toits production in Paris, are now on their 
way across the ocean. The opera is said to be 
much like the others composed by Audran. The 
chief characteris a virtuous young man who wears 
asasymbol of his condition a huge white collar 
which the other characters spend the most of their 
time in trying to smirch. The sceneg are laid in 
India; the firet is an exterior, the second in-doors, 
and the third outside again. The story, as it is re- 
ported by those who have read the libretto, is not 
wanting in that somewhat peculiar style of bril- 
liancy whieh this writer is at his best in manufac- 
turing. ‘“*The Snake Charmer,” it is expected, 


will run through the greater portion of the season. 
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THE PARK THEATRE. 

The Park Theatre will be opened Sept. 12, 
with an entertainment furnished by the Hanlon- 
Lees, a combination of acrobats, pantomimists, 
and actors who have enjoyed great success in 
London and Paris. Their piece is called ** La Voy- 
age en Suisse.’ It consists of a series of mishaps 
by stage, rail, and other means of conveyance. An 
imitation of it was attempted over a yearago by 


Smith and Mestayer, the managers of ‘' The 


Tourists,’ who, after visiting England and seeing 
the original, gotup a piece called ** Pour Prendre 
Congé.”” They were enjoined upon the application 
of the Hanlon-Lees agents in this country, Messrs. 
Simmonds & Brown, who succeeded not only in 
stopping the performance, but in securing the 
imposition of a fine of $1,500. Since then no 
attempt has been made to carry -on the 
production. Beyond the éngagément of thé - 
Hanlon-Lees, no time has been filled at the 
Park Theatre. Mr. Abbey and his assistants, ex- 
pect that the entertainment furnished by this com- 
bination willrun through the entire season. Mr. 
Abbey himself is expected from London on Tues- 
day. The theatre will be run by the same staff 
which was engaged here last year. Mr. Abbey 
will be interested in the Park Theatre here and the 
house which bears the same namein Boston. Itis 
reported that his negotiations with Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, of the Criterion Theatre, London, fora 
tour of this country, together with his entire Eng- 
lish company, have fallen through for the time 
being. There is, however, a doubt regarding this 
matter yet, andit is whispered that if the Hanlon- 
Lees “ peter out” at any time of the season, Mr. 
Wyndham and his assistants will come to the 


Tescue. 
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THE MADISON-SQUARE THEATRE. 

Manager Dan Frohman, of the Madison- 
Square Theatre, has not yet returned from his trip 
to Europe, which is regarded in theatrical circles 
as more or less mysterious. It is reported that the 
chief object of his visit was to secure a production 
of “ Hazel Kirke” in London with the original 
company. It is not, at all events, expected that 
he will bring back any attractions with him for 
this house. ‘‘ The Professor’ is intended to run 
until the 1st of November, and after that will be. 
sent upon the road with the same organization 
thatis now engaged in giving it voice in New- 
York. Succeeding it will come a dramatization of 
one of Mrs, Frances Hodgson Burnett’s novels, A 
great deal of secrecy is maintained at the theatre 
regarding the name of this book, and the name of 
the author is not given out. The company which 


originally played **‘ Hazel Kirke” in this theatre is 
at present on the road, and will be kept out during 


the next season. Another party will be organized 


to do the same piece in small towns. This will 


give the management of the Madison-Square three 
traveling organizations and a home company, to 
which Agnes Booth, Archie Cowper, Georgia Cay- 
van, Harry Lacy, and others will belong. The rec- 
ord of this house has been one of steady and con- 


tinuous prosperity, and underthe renewed guid- 
ance of Mr. Frohman (who receives the largest 


salary ever paid a business manager by any theatre 


in the world) this record isnot likely to be departed 


from. 
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NIBLO’S GARDEN. 
The season at Niblo’s Garden will open with 
Sam Colville’s version of ** Michael Strogoff,” and 


no other engagement has been made for the Win- 


ter. Ifthe play makes the success that is expect- 


ed of it, no change of bill will be required. Mr. 
Colville has purchased the original d’Ennery and 
Verney manuscript for America, and also the right 
to produce in this country a version of this piece 
made by H. J. Byron and now running in London. 


F, C, Bangs will play the part of Strogoff, John 
Ince the French Correspondent, and E. M. Gott- 


hold Ogheroff in this production of the piece. Mr. 
Colville has imported the original scenery and the 
most elaborate costumes that have ever been 
brought to this country in connection with an ordi- 
nary dramatic spectacle. It is said that the dresses 
alone to be used in the Niblo’s Garden version of 


“Strogoff” have cost Mr. Colville $10,000, 
——@——— 


THE FIFTH-AVENUE, 
The other theatres in which Mr. Haverly is 


interested have more elaborate programmes than 
that of Niblo’s. The Fifth-Avenue, which is to be 
run this season under the direct business manage- 
ment of Mr. Charles Andrews, is to be opened 


Monday evening, Aug. 22, with a new play by 


George Fawcett Rowe. Mr. Andrews says he does 


notintend to announce the name of this piece 
until a couple of days before the opening. It is 
understood to be a scenic production, and it will 
be controlled by Mr. Henry C. Jarrett, who has 
hitherto been very successful in ventures with Mr. 
Rowe. This attraction will be continued at the 


Fifth-Avenue Theatre fora period of four weeks, 


and after it is withdrawn the Comley-Barton com- 


pany, headed by Catharine Lewis and John Howson, 
will appear in ‘‘ Olivette’” and ‘* Madame Favart,” 
which has been adapted from the French by 
Farnie. Lawrence Barrett, Robson and Crane, 
Fanny Davenport, and the return visit of Comley 
and Barton will carry the season along pretty well 


to its close. Mr. Haverly himself is at present vis- 
ting his mines in Colorado, He ia axnected here 


t Wer-Bork Gimes, 


the last week in August, and, after remaining to 
see the openings of his theatres fnithe Metropolis, 
he will return to Chicago to take. part in a similar 


ceremony there. After another<visit to Colorado 
he intends to return to New-York fbr the Winter. 


—_—>—-; 
THE FOURTEENTH-STREET THEATRE. 
Haverly’s Fourteenth-Street Theatre will be 
closed during the next week, ! LAY, ch time elabo- 
rate improvements will be made,.as at the Fifth- 
Avenue. Both houses are to be recarpeted, newly 
frescoed, and supplied with new stages, in addition 
to receiving a fresh coat of paint on the outside. 
The latter theatre will also be supplied with a new 
drop curtain now being painted by Voegtiin, who 
is the scenic artist of all Haverly’s New-York thea- 
tres. Mr. Harry Mann will continue in his position 
asthe manager of this theatre,/and he says there 
will be new gas-fixtures all over the building. All 
this work is to be done ina week. The structure 
will then be thrown open with “ The Strategists,” 
played by J. B. Polk and an excellent company. 
This combination is to remain two weeks. It will 
be followed by Jennie Lee; who {s to appear in 
**Jo” underthe management. of H. J. Sargent. 
Mr. and Mrs. McKee Rankin are the next stars en- 
gaged at this house. They’ ¢ome with two new 
plays—one the English drama, ‘* William and Su- 
san,” W. G. Wills’s version of Douglas Jerrold’s 
“ Black-eyed Susan,” the other Joaquin Miller’s 
“Forty-nine,” in which they will open. Their 
term is protracted, and if the expected hit is made, 
they will remain in New-York 13 weeks. The en- 
gagement of Emmet, which comes next, will take 
the season up to the holidays. The latter star 
brings a new play. 


—_—<._-—-— 
GRAND OPERA-HOUSE. 

The Grand Opera-house will, as usual, be 
devoted to combinations, who will play brief en- 
gagements as a rule. The season opens with 
James W. Collier's ‘* Banker’s Daughter’ company, 
which begins its tour at the sametime. The house 
is now receiving a handsome set of carpets, and 
the frescoing will be slightly touched up. The 
popularity of the theatre, however, renders exten- 
sive redecoration useless as a means of drawing 
custom. The manager prefers not to make known 
its list of stars and companies. But it is probable 
that Mr. Wallack will play his customary engaye- 
ment here, and that Fanny Davenport, the Ran- 
kins, Annie Pixley, ‘Joshua Whitcomb,” ‘‘ Deacon 
Crankett,” “‘Allthe Rage,” and the customary list 
of companies will appear under the fortunate man- 


agement of Mr. Poole. 
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WALLACK’S NEW THEATRE, 

This house can scarcely open before the holi- 
days. During the interval which would otherwise 
be spent in idleness by the company they will ap- 
pear in various cities about the States. There was 
some trouble before Miss Coghlan would consent 
to travel, but she finally concluded to yield to the 
wishes of her manager. The theatre will be opened 
with a new stock play fromthe English stage. The 
foundations of the building are all laid and the 
walls will now go up rapidly. The company of 
Wallack’s Theatre will be substantially the same as 
the one engaged laet year. Henry Pitt retires from 
the organization, and his place has not yet been 
filled. 

Harrigan & Hart’s new theatre was fully de- 
scribed in Tue Times of Friday, and requires no 
additional relation upon this occasion. 

Tony Pastor has engaged the old Germania 
Theatre in Fourteenth-street, and will run it ac- 
cording to the usual tone of his entertainments. 

Mr. Neuendorff, who has Wallack’s old house, 
will produce German stars, supported by his Ger- 
man stock company. A yearhence he will bring 
over the Saxe-Meiningen organization which re- 
cently appeared in London. 

—_——»—_——. 
GENERAL MENTION. 

This will be the last week of the ‘‘ Mascotte’’ 
at the Bijou Opera-house. 

The Windsor Theatre will be opened Aug. 


15 with “The Galley Slave.” 


Mrs. Belle Cole, soprano, is at Saratoga, and 
is engaged for several concerts to be given this 
month, 

Miss Emma Juch is the first of the operatic 
artists to return to this country, having arrived on 


Friday last. 


A Boston paper states that Mr. Mapleson is 


negotiating with Mme. Lucca for next season in 
this country. 

Mr. Joseffy and his cousin, Mr. Boscovitz, are 
announced to appear together in piano concerts in 
Chicago next season. 


Miss Clara Pool, of Boston, will sing con- 


tralto parts in several gratorios and concerts dur- 
iug the coming season. 

Mr. Adolph Fischer, violoncellist, is expected 
in New-York early in September, having been al- 
ready engaged for a number of concerts. 


The managers of the Worcester (Mass.) fes- 
tival have engaged Miss Emily Winant, of this City, 
for the principal contralto parts in oraterios and 
concerts. 

Miss Anna Bock, one of the most industrious 
and capable of our young New-York pianists, has 
arranged for a concert tour in the United States 
and Canada. 


Miss Zelie de Lussan, after an extended and 


successful concert tour, has gone to Richfield 


Springs for the Summer, and will resume her pro- 
fessional duties in the Fall. 


The more one reads about the Baron Bodog 
Orczy’s opera, ‘*Il Rennegato,”” which Mr. Maple- 
son brought out in London, the more evident it ap- 
pears that it was a perfect failure. 


The Philharmonic Club have engagea Mr. 


Alexander Lambert, a young and unknown pian- 
ist, to play at their concerts next Winter. The 
gentieman is reported to be an accomplished artist. 

Miss Agnes Hallock will sing with the Mel- 
ville English Opera Company next season. Miss 
Hallock made asuccess last year in ‘‘Fun on the 
Bristol,” though the rdle was not equal to her musi- 
cal powers. 


All persons who wish to seve a two-headed 


lady, a snake enchantress, Zulus, oddities of vari- 


ous descriptions, and_a stage performance may 
gratify their tastes at Bunnell’s Museum, corner of 
Broadway and Ninth-street. . 


Mr. Harrison Millard has composed and pub- 
lished a song, entitled ‘God Save Our President 


From Every Harm.” It is called a “national 
anthem,” and is arranged for voices, reed, and 
brass bands, or piano accompaniment. 

Maurice Dengremont, the boy violinist, is 
now in Paris. He will return to this country and 


play, in concert during the month of October next. 
e has selected Spohr’s Second Concerto for the 


first concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society. 


Mr. Rudolph Bial, who has recovered from 


his recent severe sickness, has returned to the 
Metropolitan Concert Hall, and will give concerts 


eve evening. The programme for to-night is 
particularly interesting, and will afford enjoyment 
for those whose duties or preferences do not lead 
them to go out of the City on Sundays. 


The London Figaro prints an elaborate se- 
ries of announcements for the next musical season, 


extending up to next Summer. A review of these 
programmes, however, does not justify much an- 


ticipatory enthusiasm. Forthe greater part they 
consist of the most familiar works, and in many 
cases the artists announced have no claims, as yet, 
tofame. It will not be necessary for one to leave 
New-York to hear the best music interpreted in 
the best manner. 2 


The Meigs sisters, who are to sing quar- 


tetes in the new play, “Coney Island,” at the 
Union-Square Theatre, are natives of this City, 


and quite young. They have been carefully 


taught by Mr. Federlein, one of the most compe- 
tent instructors in vocal music we have in New- 
York. The répertoire of these young ladies con- 
tains compositions of Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
Schumann, and other less famous writers of the 


present day. rh 
Manager Peck, of Boston, has concluded his 


arrangements for the first production of Berlioz’s 
**Romeo and Juliet,” the dates fixed being Friday 
evening, Oct. 14, and Saturday afternoon, Oct. 15. 


The orchestra will number between 75 and 80 
musicians, under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas, and the chorus will be that formed last 


season by Mr. J. B. Sharland. The engagement of 
Mr. Georg Henschel to sing the part of Friar Lau- 
rence has been made, and Mr. Julius Jordan will 
be the Romeo. 

Richard Wagner is making preparations to 
bring out bis latest opera, ‘*Parsifal,” in great 
style at his Bayreuth theatre in the August of next 
year. Heinrich Vogl, of Munich, and Winkelmann, 
of the Imperial Vienna Opera, vill alternate in the 


title rdle, Frau Retcher-Kindermann will probably 


be the Kundrie, and it is likely that Reichmann 


and Schelper will impersonate Titurel and Am- 
fortas respectively. The maghificent orchestra 
of the Munich Hof-Theatre will Re to Bayreuth on 
&@ special two months’ leave of absénce granted by 
the King. Thescenery isto be painted. in Munich, 
and the costumes areto be madethere after de- 
signs by a Polish artist, who is anjintimate friend 
of Wagner. King Ludwig has ted Wagner a 


subsidy of 300,000 marks, or abou 000, to guar- 
anteo the success of the undertaking. nnn 


$93). 
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HISSING AT THE STARTER 


—_——_.__——. 
AN ANGRY CROWD ON THE RACE. 
TRACK AT SARATOGA. 

THE UNSATISFACTORY SEND-OFF IN THE THIRD 
RACE—CHECKMATE DOES 8OME GOOD 
WORK—HE BEATS THE RECORD AL- 
THOUGH HEAVILY WEIGHTED. 

Saratoaa, N. Y., Aug. 6.—Despite the heat 

an immense throng of people assembled at the 
race-track to-day. The first two races were grand. 
Girofié, in the dash of a mile and a furlong, repeat- 
ed her performance at Jerome Park last Spring, 
when she beat a large field with ease. Checkmate 
won the Grand Prize after a hard finish with Bush- 
whacker. He carried 124 pounds over the mile and 
three-quarters, yet he covered the distance 
in one and a half seconds faster than it 
has ever been run before. In the third 
race the three starters were on level terms when 
Col, Johnson dropped the flag, but instead of get- 
ting away, two of them stood still, allowing the 
other to gain six lengths before they made an at- 
tempt to move. The crowd thought that it was an 
unfair start, and stood on their seats and hissed 
the Colonel until the race was over. The last race 
was an easy victory for Knight Templar. The 
track was in wonderfully fast condition and the 
betting heavy. 


First Race.—Purse $400, of which $50 to the 
second horse, and entrance money of $15 each to 
be divided between the second and third horses; 
allowances for beaten horses and maidens; one 
mile and a furlong. Starters—Morris & Patton’s 
Fellowplay, 104 pounds, and Long Taw, 113 pounds; 
W. 8. Cree’s Mary Anderson, 106 da L. A. 
Ehler’s Jewelry, 95 pounds; E. V. Snedeker’s 











Giroflé, 106 pounds; Applegate Brothers’ 
Gabriel, 113 pounds; George Sutliffe’s Sir 
Walter, 100 pounds; R. H. Owen’s Valleria, 


102 pounds, ools—Girofié, $405; Gabriel, $400; 
Morris & Patton’s pair, $250; Valleria, $80; field, 
$50. Book-betting—Seven to four against Gabriel, 
three to one against Girofié and Fellowplay, seven 
to one. against Valleria, ten to one against Long 
Taw, fifteen to one against Mary Anderson, twenty- 
five to one against Sir Walter. 

Gabriel cut up his usual antics at the post. 
While plunging and cayorting he came too 
close to Girofié, and the filly suddenly 
sent out both hind feet, landing them 
with a heavy thud on Gabriel’sflank. This quieted 
Gabriel, and the starter was enabled to get the 
field away in good shape. Long Taw was in front 
when the flag fell, but Mary Anderson soon took 
the track. While passing the grand stand, 
Fellowplay and Long Taw fell to the 
rear, to tbe trail, while Gabriel and Valleria took 
sides with Mary Anderson. At the judges’ stand 
Mary Anderson led a half-length, running the fur- 
long in 0:18. When the quarter post was reached 
she drew clear, and Gabriel went into second place. 
Passing along the back stretch, Donahue went up 
with Girofié, and McLaughlin brought Feliowplay 
up. Mary Anderson tired at the half and fell 
away. Gabriel then took up the running, 
with Giroflé and®Fellowplay in hot pursuit. 
Gabriel showed in front for a mile, which 
he ran in 1:42, and then gave way to an attack of 
Girofléand Fellowplay. This pair parted company 
with the remainder of the field, and made a hand- 
some finish underthe whip. Giroftié made Fellow- 
play quit 50 yards from the finish, came away, and 
won by two lengths, with Fellowplay second, Val- 
leria third, Gabriel fourth, Sir Walter fifth, Long 
Taw sixth, and Mary Anderson last. Time—1:54)6. 
French pools paid $18 80. 

Seconp Racr.—The Grand Prize of Saratoga: a 
handicap sweepstakes for all; $50 each, half forfeit, 
with $1,000 added; the second horse to receive 
$250 and the third $100 out of the stakes: 66 nomi- 
nations; one mile and three-quarters. The start- 
ers were as follows: James McCullough’s George 
McCullough, 112 pounds; Dr. Craik’s One Dime, 
110 pounds; G. L. Lorillard’s Aella, 90 pounds; G. 
B. Bryson’s Bushwhacker, 95 pounds; C. H. Pettin- 
gill’s Fair Count, 105 pounds; James T. Williams’s 
Checkmate, 124 pounds; T. W. Doswell’s Neufcha- 
tel, 96 pounds. The pools were as follows: Aella, 
$715; Checkmate, $700; Fair Count, $305; Bush- 
whacker, $140; field, $125. Book-making was 
four to five against Checkmate, two anda half to 
one against Aella, five to one against Fair Count, 
six to one against Bushwhacker, eight to one 
against One Dime, ten to one against George Mc- 
Cullough. 

Neufchatel took the track and ran up the chute 
ata smart pace, attended by Aella and Bush- 
whacker. Two lenghts away came on One Dime, 
Checkmate, and George McCullough. Fair Count 
brought up the rear. Around the turn and into 
the stretch the order was the same, Neufchatel 
and Aella traveling lice quarter-horses. Hold was 
taken on Aella at the seven furlongs. Entering on 
the mile she was running third to Neufchatel and 
Bushwhacker. Aella did not seem to run up to 
her usual style. On the back stretch, Neufchatel 
still led, with Bushwhacker, One Dime, and Check- 
mate close up, in the order named. Fair Count, 
Aella, and George McCullough were out of the race. 
A blanket could have covered the leaders from the 
half-mile to the three-quarter post. Checkmate 
was on the outside, gradually moving up. 
Atter reaching the straight there were only 
two horses in the race—Checkmate and 
Bushwhacker. They made as handsome a finish as 
éver was seen On a race-track. Twice Checkmate 
forged ahead, and twiee Jones brought Bush- 
whacker up again. Fifty feet from the finish it 
looked as if Bushwhacker would win, but Mur- 
phy’s magnificent riding landed Checkmate a win- 
ner bya headand neck, One Dime Third, Fair 
Count fourth, Neufchatel fifth, George McCullough 
sixth, and Aella last, pulled up. Time—3:0144, the 
fastest on record by 1% seconds. French pools 
paid $10. 

TuHrrRD Racs.—Kentucky Stakes, for 2-year olds; 
$100 entrance, half forfeit, with $700 added; sec- 
ond horse to receive $200 out of the stakes; three- 
uarters of a mile; 30 nominations. Starters— 

Dwyer Brothers’ Onondaga, 110 pounds; William 
M. Conner’s Glenarm, 110 pounds; C. Reed’s Night- 
cap, 107 pounds. Pools, Onondaga out—Nightcap, 
$500; Glenarm, $250. Book-making—Fifty to one 
on Onondaga over the field. 

Onondaga went awey six lengths ahead, Nicht- 
cap and Glenarm on even terms. By the time 
Onondaga reached the head of the chute she led 
10 lengths, and Nightcap was six lengths in front 
of Glenarm. Donahue, knowing that it would be 
folly to try and overtake Onondaga, rode Nightcap 
just enough to beat Glenarm. Onondaga won by 
10 lengths, Niehtcap second, four lengths in front 
of Glenarm. Time—1:16. French pools paid $5 90. 

FourtH Race.—Purse $300; entrance $10; the 
winner to be sold at auction; selling allowances; 
one wile. Starters—Morris & Patton’s Knight 
Templar, 106 pounds; John Carter’s Brooklyn, 108 
pounds. Poo s—Brooklyn, $350; Knight Templar, 
$300. Book-betting—Nine to ten against Knight 
Templar, even money against Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn went off, leading from the saddle out. 
McLaughlin drove Brooklyn from the word, and, 
going around the turn, opened a gap on Knight 
Templar of a length, which at the quarter post 
was doubled. At the centre of the back 
stretch Brooklyn wanted to quit in the worst 


way. Donahue, seeing him coming back to 
Templar, took a pull on his animal. At 
the half-mile there was a scant length 


between the contestants. Brooklyn fell away very 
fast going around the north turn, the pace being 
too hot for him. Knight Templar went by Brook- 
lyn at the three-quarters. Abreast the betting 
stands Brooklyn came again under the whip. 
Knight Templar was touched by the spur, and ho 
came away and won by two lengths. Time—1:42. 
French pools paid $8 50. Knight Templar was 
bought in for $1,505—$605 over the selling price. 


BETTING ON TO-MORROW’S EVENTS, 


The entries for Monday’s races are as follows: 


Frrst Racs.—Five-elghths of a mile: Drogheda, 
98 pounds; Mandamus, 98 pounds; Buxom, 95 
pounds; Macduif, 98 pounds; The Dickens Nettie 
gelding, 95 pounds; The Dickens Anne Arundel 
gelding, 95 pounds. 

Srconp Race.—One mile andan eighth: Long 


Taw, 114 pounds; Boulevard, 118 pounds; Bontire, 
93 pounds; Governor Hampton, 114 pounds, 


fump Race.—Three-quarter dash; welter 
weights; gentlemen riders: Navarro, 134 pounds; 
Ida, 109 pounds; Baby, 136 pounds; Sir Walter, 


134 pounds. 
Gabriel, 110 pounds; 





Fourts Race.—One mile: 
Mattie Rapture, 88 peunds; Valparaiso, 99 pounds; 
Goldbug, 103 pounds; Edelweiss, 103 pounds; Jew- 
elry, 92 pounds: Torchlight, 93 pounds; Bootjack, 
99 pounds; Mary Anderson, 103 pounds: Saga- 


more, 115 pounds; Oriole, 105 pounds; Gladiola, 
97 pounds; Churchill, 102 pounds; Valentino, 98 


pounds. 

The following pools were sold on the above 
events at the race-track this afternoon: 

Frrst Race.—Drogheda, $400; Bowie’s pair, (the 
Dickens geldings,) $180; Macduff, $160; Buxom, 
$135; Mandamus, $70. 

SEcOoND Race.—Boulevard, $175; Long Taw, $150; 
Governor Hampton, $135; Bonfire, $125. 

TuirD Race.—Sir Walter, $100; Baby, $50; Ida, 


$50; Navarro, $20. 
Fourts Racz.—Applegate’s pair, Gabriel and 


Mattie Rapture, $225; Bootjack, $300; Goldbug, 
$205; Valparaiso. $100; Churchill, $100; Edelweiss, 
$90; Gladiola, $80; Oriole, $75; Torchlight, $60; 
Mary Anderson, $60; Valentino, $150; Jewelry, 
$10; Sagamore, $10. 


THE TROTTING AT BUFFALO. 
BuFFALO, N, Y., Aug. 6.—The following is 


the heat of the 2:25 class which could not be run 


on Friday afternoon, and which was run this 
morning: 


Fifth Heat.—The betting was about even on 
Witherspoon against the field at the start. Helene 
took the lead. Witherspoon breaking badly and 
being virtually left! out. On the back stretch 
Josephus came tothe front and overhauled the 


leader. They trotted neck and neck to the three- 
quarter pole, where Florence madea fine burst 


of speed. The race was between Josephus and 
Florence to the wire; but the mare broke, and 
Josephus took the heat and one of the most excit- 
ing races of the season. Time—2:2034. 
SUMMARY. 
2:25 CLass.—Fifth Heat—Purse 1,500, divided: 


Josephus...... 11 2 2 1jJobn 8. Clark.5 5 4 
Fanny Wither- Abdallah Boy.6 6 ; 
6 





3 3 
75 
6dr 


BPOOR......40 1 6|Prospect Maid.7 Be 


8 7 
Florence. ,.....2 4 2\Valley Chief..4 8 
Helene.........3 64 


re 
A CEMETERY FOR STRANGERS. 
Lone Branca, N. J., Aug. 6.—In further- 
ance of the Jewish cemetery project, the Hebrow 


residents have arranged for a sacred concert, to be 
held cag ag Aug. 14, on the subscription plan. 
Messrs. J. Seligman, Judge Cardozo, M. Stein- 
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berger, L. Phillips, A, Cohen, J, Steinback, and‘ 






other prominent Jewish residents have charge of 
the arrangements. Miss Mary Anderson, Mrs. 
Hoey, Mrs. Chanfrau, and Messrs. Eawin Booth, 
Frank Chanfrau, William Henderson, M. Albaugh, 
Oliver Doud Byron, and Theodore Moss have also 
interested themselves inthe matter, and Mr. But- 
ler, proprietor of the Mansion House, has placed 
his restaurant, capable of seating 1,000 persons, at 
the disposal of the managers for the occasion. A 
number of operatic stars and musicians have kind- 
ly volunteered their services, and the entertain- 
ment promises to be a grand success. 
Pina paryine-grownd ve a known as the 
‘* Strangers’ Cemetery,” rich an r, H 
Christian, to share slike in its benefits, alana 
-—-e—e—r———— 


MISS KELLOGG’S RETURN. 


—_—_~.>—_—. 
WHAT THE AMERICAN SONGSTRESS HAS TO 
SAY OF HER VISIT TO EUROPE. 

Miss Clara Louise Kellogg and her mother 
arrived from Europe yesterday in the Germanic, 
and last evening were cozily housed in the same 
apartments at the Clarendon Hotel that they occu- 
pied before leaving for Europe in April, 1879. Miss 
Kellogg was attired in black silk, the high neck 
and long sleeves edged with lace, the front of the 
skirt trimmed with black and magenta bows, and 
the hem edged with a narrow gold braid, into 
which a few crimson threads were interwoven. 

“Tsang last,” shesaid, “in St. Petersburg. We 
left there before the assassination of the Czar. I 
was very anxious to see the Czar, but as he never 
went anywhere—the Court being in mourning for 
the death of the Empress—I had no opportunity, 
and was told that the only way I could see him was 
to drive to the Winter Palace about 2 o’clock on 
Sunday, when I might see nim as he drove out to 
the review. I did so,and found the place sur- 
rounded by troops and guards. While waiting I 
got out of my carriage and walked along 
toward the palace, but when I went to turn back I 
was informed by an officer that I could not go 
back. I had told my coachman to follow me, and 
I now quietly stepped into the carriage and told 
him to turn round. As he did so I saluted the 
officer, who gravely saluted mein return but said 
nothing. Now, what kind of a country is that to 
live in?I might ride anywhere, but could not walk. 
From St. Petersburg we went to Nice, but_ merely 
on a pleasure tour, and then to Milan, where we 
saw the opening of the Exposition.” 

‘You did not sing at either of those places?” 

“No. I was asked to sing, but declined.” 

“You intend to sing here, of course?” 

“Well, you may say I have come back to sing, but 
as to where an.t in what character I will make my 
first appearance I have hot yet made up my mind to. 
i had several offers of engagements here before I 
left England, but I declined them because I pre- 
ferred to’be here and see for myself before I de- 
cided what to do. I have also had one ortwo 
offers since my arrival. In fact, one manager met 
me on the pier and offered me an engagement, but 
I put him off until next week.” 

Miss Kellogg would not tell the name of the 
manager. Shecontinued: “I will certainly sing 
in opera, but I may also sing in concert, for I 
should like to visit some places where it will be 
impossible to give opera. I should like to visit 
many places in this country where I have never 
been. I have never been South, for instance.” 

‘Have you added to your répertoire during your 
absenco ?”” ‘ 

‘That was scarcely necessary,” interposed Mrs, 
Kellogg, ** because her répertoire was already so 
large that peoplein Europe could hardly believe 
it.” ‘* Yes,” answered Miss Kellogg, ‘I have added 
‘Semiramide,’ which was the last thing I sang at 
St. Petersburg. While I was in Paris, a year ago 
last Winter, where I went tospend the season, I 
had an offerfrom the Grand Opera to sing in 
French, but I declined it because the engagements 
there are made for three years, and I would have 
to spend at least nine months out of the yearin 
Paris, which of all places I think is the worst to 
pass any length of time in.” 

: **Where was your last appearance in this coun- 
ry ” 
“In Boston, at Peck’s annual concert in the 
Boston Music Hall. I rememberjthat they held the 
train for me, and when I finished singing they 
wanted an encore and I had to go on the stage 
and say: ‘Oh, it I have to sing again I will miss 
that train.’ My last appearance in New-York was 
in concert at Steinway Hall about a week before I 
sailed for Europe. I sailed on April 17, and then it 
was I was presented by the ladies of New-York 
with a diamond star, of which I am ever so proud.” 

Miss Kellogg commented incidentally on the 
present prosperity of this country, and in that con- 
nection remarked that Europeans now talk a great 
deal of America, and appear to be turning their 
attention more than ever to American investments. 
“Why, in Paris,’”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘everything is 
American. There are American stores and Ameri- 
can insurance companies, and all sorts of Ameri- 
can things.” 

Miss Kellogg will leave New-York in a few days 
for some watering-place—she has not yet decided 


which—and on her return, several weeks hence, 
will give a reception. 












































A FARMER KILLS HIS NEIGHBOR. 

Troy,"N. Y., Aug. 3.—Geogre Harrington, 
aged 67 years, died at Stephentown yesterday from 
injuries inflicted by Michael Ward, a neighbor. 
Ward's cattie broke into Harrington’s corn-field on 
Thursday. An altercation about them took place 
between the two men, and Ward jumped on and 
kicked Harrington, breaking his ribs and causing 
other injuries. Ward surrendered himself to the 
authorities, and is now in the Troy jail. He plead- 
ed self-defense. 

— SS 

AN OLD MAN SUSPECTED OF MURDER. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Aug. 6.—John Otis, a 
painter, 80 years old, was found dead this morning 
in James Smith’s barn-yard, in East Longmeadow. 
Turpin Jencks, a brother of Mrs. Smith, and 70 


years old, has been arrested. Circumstantial evi- 
dence is strong against him. Jencks had been on 
along debauch, the first for three years, and is de- 
scribed as an industrious man, but very furious 
when drunk. 
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A SUSPECTED NIHILIST IN CANADA, 













































to be the Nihilist, Leo Hartmann, has arrived here 
and hastaken up his quarters in a second-class 









name. Telegrams have been received here stating 
that Hartmann had left the United States to take 
refuge in Canada. A detective is keeping an eye 
on the suspected stranger. 


a 
DROWNED AT OCEAN GROVE. 




























































































noon in Fletcher Lake, at Ocean Grove. 
bathing in the lake with some other boys and ven- 
tured beyond his depth. This is the first drowning 
accident that has occurred at Ocean Grove this 
season, 
——— arr 
AMERICANS IN LONDON. 

The foHowing Americans registered at the 

London American Exchange yesterday: New-York 


—J. Cook, George T. Morris; Boston—Augustus 
Mason, Chicago—H. A. Johnson, James Sinclair; 
Hartford—Charles W. Holt; London—J. P. Burnett. 


a a 
THR VIUE-PRESIDENT AT NEWPORT. 


Newport, R. L, Aug. 6.—Vice-President 
Arthur arrived here this morning from New-York. 





Dr. Houtman’s Pap is so well known, so untver- 
Sally acknowledged, and so thoroughly demonstrated 
in hundreds of thousands of cases, that to elaborate 
upon the virtues of this remarkable remedy seems 
almost like painting the Iily and gilding refined goid. 
No remedy ever known to man has received such an 
emphatic popular indorsement as this.— Advertisement. 

—EE 

Ten Dnops of AnGostcRA Brrrers impart a de- 
licious flavor to all cold drinks and prevent all Sum- 
mer diseases. Try it and you will never be without it, 
but be sure to get the world-renowned ANGosTURa, 
manufactured only by Dr. J.G. B. SIEGERT &SONS. 
—Advertisement. 


——— 


Aw xxcuss of dinner often deranges the system 
and brings on flatulence and colic. A single dose of 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT will correct the acidity, 


we the pain, and remove the cause.—Advertise- 
ment. 





Winchester’s Hypophosphites 
Will cure Consumption, Coughs, Weak Lungs, Bron- 
chitis, and se Debility. Established 21 years.— 
Advertisemen 
—— ri 


Kipyry anv Urinary complaints of all kinds per. 
manently cured with Hop BitTeRs,—Advertisement, 








Nupture—Its Certain Relief and Cure. 
DR. J. A. SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 
known to the public for the past 35 years for his suc- 
cessful treatment and cure of Rupture, m until fur- 
ther notice be consulted at his principal office, No. 251 
Broadway, New-York. His book, with photographic 
likenesses of bad cases before and after cure, is mailed 


to those who send 10 cents, 
oo ee 


Pepperell Jean Drawers, “‘ own make,” 
pair; Jammer Undershirts, ai 37¢., 50¢e. 0” 50m 
. W. JOHNSTON, 
No, 260 Grand-st.. N. Y.; also N 
middle block 23a and prety ae iin 
or 
Rupture Radically C d.—Dr. M4 "I 
ment the only safe, re table. ‘cure; 40 youre pundit 
experience. Only office, No. 2 Vesey-st., opposite Bt. 


Paul’s Church, 
iE 
Hotel Kaaterskill, Catskil) Mountains, N.Y. 


~The largest mountain hotel in the world, For means 


of access, &c., see “Summer Resorts.” 





Lundborg’s P: 
MARECHAL RIEL nose, 





Earl & Wilson’s E. & W. brand of ? le 
LARS and CUFFS are the best. Bold everywhere 


—<-——. 


** Alderney Brand.’’ 


BUY ALWAYS CONDENSED MILK, 


DIED. 

ALDRICH.—At Orange, N. J.. Aug. 6, Emity D. 
youngest daughter of W. W. and Ella C. Aldrich, and 
grandchild of the late Herman D. Aldrich, 7 
months 1¢ days. 

Relatives and friends of the family are invited to at- 
tend the funeral. from tho parents’ residence, Glea- 















































Montreal, Aug. 6.—A man who is believed | 


hotelin this city. Heis registered under ancther: 


AsBpuRy Park, N. J., Aug. 6.—Willie Van' 
Valkenburg, 9 years old, was drowned this after-' 
He was’ 





wood-av., Orange, N. J.,on Monday, Aug. 8, at 10:30 
A. M. ih waiting at Orange depot on arrival 
of 9:10 train from New-York. 

BEBKMAN.—On Aug. 6, 188: 
Island, ELIZABETH PARKER, terof Wm. B. an 
Katharine M. bee age 10 months and 18 days. 

BROWN.—suddenly, nmdon, saqgeee. ng D 4, 
z ye CE Browy, of Brown thers, Lon- 

on, ears, 
Cc VELAND.—At Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Aug. 6, after 
eshort fliness, Cornea Francis, wife of Joseph M 
Cleaveland, and daughter of the late Seward Barculo. 

Funeral! services at St. Paul’s Church, Poughkeepsie, 
on Monday, at 4 P. M. 

DAVEY.—Wi.uM A. Davey, of Jersey City, sudden: 
ly, at Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 

Notice of funeral hereafter. 

HOWARD.—On Saturday, Aug. 6, Letitia Howarp, 
widow of the late Joseph W. Howard, in her 75th year. 

Notice of funeral hereafter. 

KNUDSON.—At Shelter Island, Saturday, Aug. 6, 
GILBERT MUNGER, only gon of Morris F. and Emma H. 
Knudson, aged 2 years 6 months and 9 days. 

Relatives and friends are tfully invited to at 
tend the funeral from the residence of his parents, No 
pond Fraakile-av., klyn, Tuesday, Aug. 9, at 4 
o’clock. 


Pl the 5th inst., Miss ExizaBeTH Mort, aged 

neral services on Sunday, 7th inst., at 3:30 P. M. 
at Baptist Home, 68th-st., near 4th-av. Relatives and 
friends, also members of First Baptist Church, are 
invited to attend. 

NEWTON.—At Nyack-on-the-Hudson, on Thursday; 
Aug. 4, Henry Winturop, aged 6 months, only child ol 
Harrie G. and Emilie W. Newton, 

Funeral at Nyack, Monday, Aug. 8, at 11:30 A. M. 

PECK.—At Haverstraw, N. Y., Aug. 6, 1881, JOHS 
Peck, in the 63d year of his age. 

Funeral at Haverstraw, on Monday next, Aug. 8, at 
1P.M. Trains leave by New-Jersey and New-York 
Railroad, Chambers-street ferry, at 7:40 A, M., and D 
Hudson River Railroad, for Crugers, at 10:40 A. M. 

It is kindly requested that no flowers be sent. 

QUINLAN.—at his residence, No. 55 South 3d-st., ‘ 
Brooklyn, E. D.,on Friday evening, Aug. 5, JOHN C. 

QUINLAN, in the 39th year of his age. 

The funeral will take place from his late residence, 
on Sunda afternoon, Aug. 7, at 2 o’clock. 

REDFIELD.—On 5th inst., Mrs. Saran REDFIELD, 
aged 88 years. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend her fu- 
neral on Monday, 8th inst.. at 4 P.M., from her late 
residence, No. 23 West 12th-st. 

RICHARDSON.—On Friday, Aug. 5, GroRGE W. 

RICHARDSON, aged 43 years. 

Funeral services from his late residence, Cheater 
Hill, Monnt Vernon, N. Y., on Monday, 8th inst., at 3:20 

. ew-Haven train leaves Grand Central Depot 
at 2:20 P. M. 

SEARLES.—At Armonk, Westchester County, Satur- © 
day. Aug. 6, NEHEMIAH SEARLES. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend the fu- 
neral, Monday, the 8th, at 2 P. M. 

SKIDMORE.—Aug. 6, 1881, JoHN J., second son of 
a and Louisa Skidmore, aged 3 years 1 month 

VAN 'SiNDEREN.—On Friday. Aug. 5, JANE ANN VAN 
SINDER¥N, widow of Hotso Van Sinderen, inthe 80th 
year of her ago. 

Relatives and friends of the family are invited to 
attend the funeral from her late residence, at New- 

Lotts, on Sunday, at 3 P. M. 

WABRERLOW.—On Friday, Aug. 5, James S., eldes? 
son of James R. and Eliza W. Waterlow, aged 20 years. 

Friends and acquaintances, also members of Com: 

any K., Twenty-second Regiment, aud members of 

ramercy Lodge, No. 537, F. & A. M,: Jerusalem Chap 
ter, No. 8, and Coeur de Lion Commandery, No. 238, K. 

T., are respectfully invited to attend the funeral at 
the residence of his parents, No. 167 West 48th-st., on 
Monday afternoon, at1lo’clock. His remains will be. 
taken to Green-Wood Cemetery for interment. 


———————————EEEEeeweEEess 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 
TONGA. TO THE TRADE. 

We respectfully notify the trade that Messra 

ALLEN & HANBURYS, of London, claiming the ex- 

clusive right to use the word “ TONGA” as a trade- 

mark, have commenced proceedings in the United 

States Circuit Court, at Detroit, to establish their right, 


Persons selling any preparation other than that of 
Messrs. ALLEN & HANBURYS under the name of 
“TONGA,” will find it to their interest to inform 
themselves as to the facts. 

NEw-YORK, July 28, 1881. 

W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
Sole Agents, 


QUPERFLUOUS HAIR.—MME. JULIAN’S; 
Rapa! nt the only unfailing remedy for remov-' 
ng radically and permanently all annoying DISFIG-} 
UREMENTS from the lps, chin, arms, &c., without; 
pain, discoloration, or injury to the most delieate 
skin ; does not burn off superfluous hair, but extracts, 
and destroys the roots completely. Ladies who have; 
in vain tried the various depilatories so extensivel 
advertised by quacks, and were only duped, may ad-: 
dress or apply, with acertainty of perfect success, to‘ 
Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th-st., New-York. No 
acids, lime, or other injurious ingredients used. Hours,- 
10 to 3 dally. 


} { EAD-QUARTERS FOR GOOD CHEAP: 
Dentistry. 40 years’ practice; prices reduced; best 
$8 and $10 sets of teeth ever made; fine gold and pia- 
tina work lower and better than any other house. Dr. 
WAIT & SON, No. 45 E, 23d-st., near 4th-av. Gas given. 


MSteUr Tone IS AN ABSOLUTE PRO- 
tection against the bites of mosquitoes. Send post- 
al for circular. JOHN B. WOOD, 2 Cortlandt-st., N. ¥- Pp 


TITLES PERMANENT.Y ERADICATED WITH- 
in three weeks. No knife, ligature, or caustic. Circu- 
lars sent containing references. Dr. Hoyt, 6 W. 29th-st. 


USSELLS’S ICE-CREAM DELIVERED TO 
families, 80c. per quart by the gallon; to churches 
26c. per quart. Established 1851. No. 12 Bible House, 


BRUNSWICK SOUPS 
In powdered form. Ready in 15 minutes. 10 varteties. 
Delicious, economical, convenient. Grocers sell them, 


POST OFFICE NOTICE, 


The foreign mails for the week ending Saturday, 
Aug. 13, 1881, will close at this office on Wednesday at 
4 A. M., for France direct, by steam-ship Labrador, via 
Havre, and at1:30 P. M., for Europe, by steam-ship 
Bothnia, via Queenstown; on Thursday, at 4 A. M., for 
Europe, by steam-ship city of Brussels, via Queens- 
town, (correspondence for “tre | and France must 
be specially addressed,) and at 11:30 A. M., for Europe. 
by steam-ship Frisia, via Plymouth, Cherbourg, an 

amburg; on Saturday, at 5 A. M.,for Europe, by 
steam-ship Germanic, via Queenstown, er 
ence for Germany and Scotland must be specially ad- 
dressed,) and at5 A. M.. for Scotland direct, by steam- 
ship Furnessia, via Glasgow, and at 5 A. M., for Bel- 
gium direct, by steam-ship Switzerland, via Antwerp, 
and at 11 A. M.. for Europe, by steam-ship Habsburg, 
via Southampton and Bremen. The mails for Porto 
Rico direct close on Tuesday at 1:30 P. M. The mails for 
Aspinwall and South Pacific close on Wednesday at 10 
A.M. The mails for Cuba, Mexico, and the West In- 
dies close on Thursday at 1:30P.M. The maiis for 

assau and Matanzas close on Thursday at 1:20 P. M. 

he mails for Newfoundland close on Thursday at 2 
P.M. The maiis for Bermuda close on Thursday at 
1:30 P. M.. The mails for Newfoundland and St. Pierre- 
Miquelon close on Friday at 8:30 P. M. The malls for 
Greytown close on Saturday at9 A.M. The mails for 
the Windward Islands close on Saturday at 2P. M. 
The mails for China and Japan close Aug. 15 at 3 A. M. 
The mails for Australia, &c., close Aug. 20 at 7:30 P. 
M. The mails for Brazil and Argentine, via Richmond, ‘ 
Va., close on Monday at 8:30 P. M. e 

HENRY G. PEARSON, Postmaster. 

Post Orrice, New-YorK, Aug. 6, 1881. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
FICTION. 
A WEEKLY PUBLICATION, 
Containing only 
STORIES. 


ORIGINAL, REFINED, ENTERTAINING, 


No stale or stolen reprints, 
No sensational vulgarity, 
No objectionable advertisements, 
No small, trying type. 
A PUBLICATION FOR THE FAMILY, 


at Far Rockaway. Lon 
ugh 
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WRITTEN BY AMERICANS, FOR AMERICANS, 





Each number will consist of 32 pages, printed om 
heavy white paper, in large, clear, easily 
legtbie type, and will contain 
INSTALLMENTS OF TWO SERIALS 
and 
ONE NOVELETTE, 


AND NEVER FEWER THAN 


TWO COMPLETE SHORT STORIES, 
WILL APPEAR ON OR ABOUT AUG, 15, 


Single numbers, 10 cents; yearly subscription, $4. 








PUBLISHERS: 
KEPPLER & SCHWARZMANN, 


, Nos. 21 and 23 Warren-st., New-York, 
je 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


AT GRACE CHAPEL, 


14TH-ST., NEAR 4TH-AV. 
é REV. 4. B. CARTER, D. D.. PASTOR. 
pen all Summer. oly communion, 9 A. M. Morn. 
ing service, 11; evening at 7:45. 


LL SOULS’ CHURCH, 4TH-AV,, CORNE 


20th-st.—Sunday, Aug. 7, the Rev. J. V. Blake w 
preaco @t11A.M. Public cordially invited. 


RICK CHURCH, 5TH-AY. AND 87TH-ST.— 
The Pastor, Rev. L. D. Bevan, will preach on Sun- 


day morning at 11 and inthe evening at 8. 


HURCH OF THE * F 
Co. and 42d-st.. weet F Wane 
D. D., Rector.—Litany, sermon, and Holy Communion 
atll A.M. The Rector will preach. Strangers are 


cordially invited. 
(BURCH OF THE HOLY APOSTLES, 


corner of 28th-st. and Qth-av., Rev. Brady E. s 


Backus, D. D., Rector.—Morning service, 10:45; even 

ing service, 5 o’clock. 

oe OF THE HEAVENLY EREST, 
Sth-av.. above 45th-st.. Rev. R. S. Howland, D. D., 

Rector.—Divine service, 11 4.M. This church open 


all Summer. 
66 (\HRIST IS COMING—AND HIS SPECIAL 
messenger, sent in the spirit of Elias, will 


preach the sure word of prophecy in the Medical Col- 
ege, corner 23d-st. and 4th-av., Sunday at 3 P. M. 

















SUNDAY NIGUT.—E. W. 


3 N. 
OOPER UNIO singing by Mr. 


Bliss will conduct service at 7:45; 
Bliss and large choir. Admission free. 


REFORMED EPISCOPAL. CHURCH, 
Leiter, and 55th-st.. Rev. Wm. T, Sabine, Rec- 


r.—Services, 11 A. M. and 7:45 P.M., Rev, Wm. H, Reid, 
of Brooklyn, wiil preach, Church open all Summer. 


el SSS enn 

RACE CAURCH.—SUMMER SERVICES SUN- 
GES at 11 A. M. with a sermon and 5 P. M. with an 
anthem. 


Oo: ALU SUMMER.—CHURCH OF 


THE 
Strangers, Mercer-st., near 8thet.—rhe Rev. Dr. 
Deems 


1 | a to-day at 10:30 morning and 7:46 
evening. All the seats are always free. 


ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH. 
46th-st., Dorth side, between 5th and 6th ava 


The Rev, A. B, HART, Rector. = 
Services on Sunday at 10:30 A. M. and 4 P. ML «a 


T. GEORGFE’S CHURCH, SIUYVESAN1. 
square, corner 16th-st.—il A. M.. morning prayer 
Sew Communion; sermon by Rev. Treadweil 
en. 


J. COLVILLE WILL DELIVER TWO 
einspirational discourses in Republican Hali, 
No. 85 West 33d-st.; 10:45 A. M.—** How Shall We Reo- 
ognize Each Other in the Future Life ?” 7:45 P, M—. 
“ Spiritual 


or Many Mansions," * 
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THE MIDSUMMER FASHIONS. 





All the minor articles connected with this 
Summer’s toilets are either very small or quite 
large; reference is mado to sun-shades, para- 
sols, bonnets, and fans, A favorite style in 
which to trim aresses is to have the skirt cov- 
ered with flounces, or else to have a single 
flounce forming a ‘‘religieuse” skirt. Over 
this are draperies and scarfs placed high or 
low on the skirt. The scarfs are sometimes, 
but not always, very wide. In the back there 
is generally avery large bow. Waists vary 
more in style than skirts, ‘here is the Louis 
XV. waist, with pointed basque; the ‘t D’Or- 
say’ jacket, made like a gentleman’s garment, 
with a straight collar, a ‘‘plastron” cra- 
vat, pockets, and the polonaise, drawn in 
to the waist by a belt with a buckle, or elso 
the ‘corsage Agnés”’ cut in one piece, with an 
inserted shirring. Paniers are long or short, 
gathered or plaited, and are combined with 
all toilets. Tho warm weather has brought 
out in Paris a great variety of dresses in thin, 
light tissues, trimmed with laces and em- 
broidery of all kinds. The observer may see 
lawns, with designs in large bunches of 
flowers draped in soft plaits over silk dresses, 
and suits of ‘‘batiste moirée” and plain linen, 
which, when well cut and trimmed, are the pret- 
tiest toilets of the season. Most of these dresses 
have gathered waists and overskirts shirred to 
about the middie of the body, forming a 
**chemisette albanaise.” Among the latest 
novelties in waists are those with gathered 
basques, pufiings and inserted plaitings. 
Sashes are mostly of moire antique ribbon. 
Surah, or ‘‘mousseline de svie’”’ dresses are 
trimmed or made over, by means of bands of 
moire antique bound with material in the 
shade of the skirt. By agood combination of 
color and material almost any change,can be 
effected. Waists are worn over white “ voile 
de nonne”’ skirts of ‘‘satin-surah” in red, navy 
blue, or brownish gold. They have small 
points and are likely to continue in use 
throughout the coming Vinter. They 
may also be worn over blue or 
écru foulard skirts. Surah and _batiste 
suits are eomposed of three colors. It 
isa great economy to take two old dresses and 
add the third color in new material, as the 
great beauty of these depends upon the man- 
ner in which they are trimmed, with em- 
broidery or lace. Linen dresses have deep 
flounces of English embroidery. This same 
trimming is also used on foulard and pompa- 
dour satinette. The flounces have very little 
fulness. There are worn with pointed waists 
a number of short tunique aprons, gathered 
or plaited, and fastened under the edge of the 
waist. Some plaited waists have moire anr- 
tique sashes taken around the body, back over 
the hips, and then tied in front. The apron 
tuniques forming part of these waists open in 
front over a skirt covered with Spanish lace. 
The back of the tunique is very full and sits 
wall out. 

Traveling suits are of various fabrics. 
Limousine is useful duringa rainy spell and 
for evening wear at the sea-side, but it cannot 
be worn in very warm weather. It is much 
better to have one warm traveling dress and a 
suit of some light material, ‘‘Cretonne” and 
satinette are very heavy fabrics and it is best 
to drape these over percale or any light goods 
under-dresses, matching the material in color, 
Cretonne is much worn at the sea-side. The 
fancy white and red, or red and yellow hand- 
kerchief dresses, or those of plain red, are not 
as pretty as combinations of foulard or even 
of plain percale. A brown foulard dress with 
écru foulard draperies is in much better 


taste than the styles above described. 
Suits are also of foulard with very 
narrow black and white checks and 


black batiste, or of silk grenadine trimmed 
with .bright-colored ribbons. Plain suits for 
traveling and other purposes, arecut straight 
and plaited, with the polonaise only s'ightly 
puifed inthe back. They are tight-fitting in 
the back and loose in front. Aribbon is taken 
from the sideseams to draw the waist in at 
pleasure. Corsets can be dispensed with under 
these polonaises, or very loose ones can be 
used for traveling or indoor purposes. Very 
peculiar French suits are of woolen and 
silk fabrics in broad black and white 


stripes. The skirts ere perfectly plain, 
as the stripes do duty for the plaits. 
The ‘“tunique polonaisc’ is of black 


grenadine, opening infront. A striped scarf 
is draped on the skirt. The waist has a larga 
silk-striped sailor collar, and the cuffs corre- 
spond, Suits of shaded materials have not 
pleased as much as was anticipated, glazed 
fabrics being preferred, but they are still 
ased for trimming. Surah and satin glacés 
are employed for everything almost, even for 
sun-shades. An old-fashioned style just 
brought out is taffetas, in such colors as pis- 
tache, blue, or white, with garlands of flow- 
ers in the palest tints. A large assortment of 
Spanish lace confections has lately made its 
pppearance, Cloaks of light gold-colored 
cachemire are also very pretty. They are 
trimmed with écru lace, embroidered with col- 
pred silk and lined with blue or red surah. 
Two very charming toilets are mad¢ in the 
following manner: One is of tarquoise blue 
batiste. Theskirt is shirred from the knees 
up to the waist. Below is a deep plaited 
flounce, bordered with a narrow plaited one, 
and still below this are two tiny plaited 
ruffles. The tunique opens down the front 
to show the shirring on the skirt. On either 
side is a deep piece of white embroidery 
forming revers. Where the revers terminates 
the tunique is draped and fastened down 
under many long blue ribbon loops. On the 
upper part of the skirt, under the basque 
is a crosswise drapery, fastened tight around 
the body and falling down the back in large 
loops. The waist has a moderately long 
basque opening in front over the plaited 
searf. Down. the front is a broad plaited plas- 
tron made in heart shape. The upper part of 
the sleeves are plaited lengthwise; then they 
are shirred to below the elbow, where they ter- 
minate with a narrow white embroidered 
trimming matching the revers on the side of 
the tunique. The deep square collar is cov- 
ered with white embroidery. The waist is 
drawn up by means of a belt of the color 
of the dress and adorned with a buckle. 
The second dress is of white ‘‘ mousse- 
line delaine.’’ The skirt has three box- 
plaited flounces, with a fancy striped border- 
ing. Thess reach to about the centre of the 
skirt, where there are threo deep lengthwise 
puffings formed and divided by narrow shirrs. 
A full white scarf is taken diagonally’ across 
the skirt, falliag down the back in square 
ends, The waist has a short pointed basque. 
Down the front isa full plaited trimming, 
forming a kind of vest with a shell- 
Shaped lace trimming between. This 
plaited piece is of the same striped 
fancy goods as that on the flounces. 
The sleeves form three puffiings like the skirt, 
and these are divided by shirrs. Below the 
shirrs is a ruffling surmounted by three very 
narrow bands of fancy goods. On the inside 
of the ruffic is a full lace trimming. Over the 
front of the small straight collar is a bunch of 
red roses with leaves. The hat matching this 
toilet is of coarse black straw, lined with red. 
The brim of this hat isnot very wide and is 
much raised on the right side, where there is a 
thick bunch of red roses and white plumes. 
Children are at present very richly dressed. 
Nothing is considered too expensive or showy 
for little girls’ toilets. ‘‘Voile de nonne” in 
all shades, striped with very pale tints, is 
much employed for dresses of this sort, which 
are generally plaited or shirred. Pompadour 
foulards are also used with blue, cream- 
colored, or pink groundings. The trimmings 
for these suits area profusion of Jace and bows. 
Many little boys wear sailor suits; they are 
loose, and consequently comfortable. The 
collars are large, the chemisettes puffed, 
and the trousers short. The material for 
suits of this kind is light cloth or blue 
linen,*bordered with narrow white galloon. 
The stockings worm with the suitare blue or 
red. Thehat bas a broad brim, and around 
the crown is a band of ribbon tied in the back. 
They make for little girls who travel or dwell 
in the country garments in shape of straight 
redingotes, which serve'as dresses, Over the 
shoulders of these garments are smali capes. 
The most suitable goods forsuch garments is 
‘¢ }Jimousine,’’ bordered with colored bindings. 
Little girls’ hats are as large as ever. For 
eountry use many-colored straws find favor. 
These are trimmed with shaded satin scarfs, 
or have only an Alsatian bow on the crown. 
A dress for a little girl 13 years of age may 
be of gray ‘voile de nonne” and blue surah. 
The is plaited. The jacket has a double 
basque, Each front has e small side piece, and 
opens over asurah vest, or over tongues of 
‘voile de nonne” lined with surah and fast- 
aned with mother of pearl buttons. The back 
and sides are in one piece cut in princess 
shape, and forming a puffing draped on the 
lower part of the back. Over this pufiiing isa 











blue surah revers. Tho collar is of surah, and 
the long sleeves have cuffs of the same 
goods, The capote matching the suit is 
a steel-colored satin merveilleux, The crown 
is soft, and the diadem forming the brim of 
shirred satin. In front of the crown isa large 
gray satin bow. Fora little child 3 years of 
age adress may be of cream-colored surah, 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace insertions. 
The insertions form lace ruffles around the 
low neck and short sleeves, The Leghorn hat 
is lined with white velyet. In front the brim 
is broad and turns backward, Around the 
crown isa surah drapery,forming in the centre 
in front three loops. A suit for a little boy 5 
ae of age may be of blue batiste. The Eng- 
ish dress consists of only three pieces, and has 
no seam in the back. The back and front are 
made full to form plaits. -On the lower part 
of the dress are two rows of ruffles. The large 
**mousquetaire” collar is of batiste, bordered 
with embroidery. The long sleeves have deep 
cuffs, trimmed: with the same embroidery. 
Above the two rufiles on the skirt is a piece of 
rather narrow red ribbon tiedin front in a 
bow. The English straw hat has a broad 
brim turning back all around and bound with 
red. Around the crown isa narrow red rib- 
bon, falling down the back in two ends, 

It is impossible at present to make anything 
without lace. It is used on the sleeves, ar- 
ranged in shell shape down the fronts of 
waists, and for simple suits straight collars are 
covered on either side with lace. Ail un- 
dergarments are trimmed with lace. Chemises 
have very small sleeves. The greatest variety 
of small faucy caps for in-door wear is now 
made, Among the newest are the ‘‘ coiffe bre- 
tonne,’’? made of a small foulard handkerehief 
or of plaited lace, with a lace ruffle around the 
front and a satin ribbon bow on the top of the 
crown. Another model is exactly in the shape 
of a baby cap. It is of light blue surah, 


worked on the crown with red@ish brown 
beads, ‘The brim is shirred. Around the 
front is a shell-shaped Valenciennes lace 


trimming. This is also made of em- 
broidered muslin lined with colored satin. 
A tulle and lace cap Is composed of a band of 
stiff tulle, rounded in front with a piece of 
wire sewed around to make itfirm. This is 
bound with white ripbon and covered with a 
triangular-shaped piece of white ‘point 
Wesprit” tulle. The tulle is plaited on the 
crown of the cap. A deep piece of lace borders 
the cap back and front, and is taken down to 
form full ends. These are tied on the side 
under a tea rose, Between the crown and 
bordering of the cap are large white beads. 

Sloaks for use after bathing are made in two 
ways—vwith and without sleeves. Those with- 
out sleeves are more convenient to throw on 
when coming out of the water than the cloaks 
with long sleeves. hese cloaks are generally 
of cotton goods, but they may also be of flan- 
nel. They may be of white flannel and em- 
broidered with colored silk or wool, or of red 
flannel embroidered with black. Generally 
these cloaks have hoods. 

ESSER ee 
ART NOTES. 
ese 

—M. Turquet, French Minister of Fine 
Arts, asks Government for 130,000f. wherewith 
to buy a ccllection of antiquities made in Old 
Chaldea by M. de Sarzee, Vice-Consul of 
France at Bassorah. ; 

—Hughson Hawley has finished a large 
water color of the chancel of St. Thomas's 
Church containing the mural paintings, paint- 
ed glass, wood, and ivory work by John La 
Farge and the angelsadoring the cross modeled 
for him by Saint-Gaudens. 

—-Walter Savage Landor was an indefati- 
gable buyer of bad pictures. Sosays Mr. Sid- 
ney Colvin, who, as Siade Professor of the 
Fine Arts at Oxford, ought to know all about 
such matters. At Rath or at Florence, if made 
no matter which, he bought them bad and he 
bought them cheap. 

—The last Critic has a letter describing 
the impressionist Currier, whose extraordinary 
water-colors have made the gensation of sev- 
eral of our recent exhibitions. The same 
number shows a pleasing portrait of Dean 
Stanley by Frank Fowler as an illustration 
of «paper by P. M. Potter, who speaks as 
one familiar with the Dean’s London, if not 
with the Dean’s immediate circle. 

—'The Park Commissioners are a singular 
set-of persons. After placing the Farragut 
statue near enough to the Fifth-avenue side- 

alk to display the fact that there are bas- 
reliefs and inscriptions on the base, they now 
rail off the monument and proceed to sod the 
ground in front, so that no one can approach. 
Are they trying to enhanco the value of the 
statue by merely whetting the curiosity of the 
passing public without satisfying it? 

—JL Art for the coming year offers many 
new artistic attractions. We have already had 
a fair sample of what this illustrated art maga- 
zine has given its subscribers, such as the etch- 
ings of Litoux, Gaujean, and Waltner. In 
the text Champfleury, Leroi, and Ménard 
have already furnished their contributions. 
For new subscribers Mr. J. W. Bouton, of No. 
706 Broadway, offers a charming etching of 
Champollion’s, after a painting of Casanova, 
called *‘ Un Coin dans le Jardin.”’ This plate, 
1814 by 15 inches, represents a pretty Spanish 
moza and a Capuchin monk. 


LES SILHOUETTES, 
The sea is flecked with bars of gray 
The dull dead wind is out of tune, 
And like a withered leaf the moon 
Is blown across the stormy bay. 


Etched clear upon the pallid sand 

The black boat lies: a sailor boy 

Clambers aboard in careless joy 
With laughing face and gleaming hand. 


And overhead the curlews cry, 

Where through the dusky upland grass, 

The young brown-throated reapers pass, 

Like silhoucttes against the sky. 
OSCAR WYLDE. 
—Mr. Carl Haag’s water-color drawing of 

the Holy Rock in the Mosque of Omar at 
Jerusalem, while it is believed to be the only 
picture made of the rock itsolf, is not the only 
one made in the interior of the mosque. Mr. 
J. D. Woodward, the American artist, in 1878 
spent two days within this celebrated edifice, 
and brought away with him, as the fruit of 
his stay, a picture showing a portion of the 
inner circle of piers and columns. This has 
been engraved for Appletons’ ‘‘ Picturesque 
Palestine,” and there is reason to believe that 
at the time it was sketched no view of any 
part of the interior had been made by any one 
else. Mr. Woodward did not have the same 
trouble as Mr. Haag in getting permission to 
make his sketch—probably for the reason that 
it 1s the rock which Moslems regard as most 
sacred. Persons of other faiths are excluded 
from approaching near it, from a fear, it is 
said, that exists in the Oriental mind that 
prayers might be asked there for injuriesupon 
themselves. 


—The archeologist, Pitt Rivers, suggests 
to Nature the following origin of the W pat- 
tern on paddles made by the natives of the 
Solomon Lake: He arranges several paddles 
in a series, the first being formed, so far as the 
blade is concerned, by a very realistic carving 
of a tish, the shaft of a paddle entering its 
mouth. Succeeding paddles show a progressive 
obliteration of the fish’s mouth, as the carving 
is made more conventional and the blade 
changes shape in outline. Finally, he gets 
a paddle entirely unfishlike in shape, but 





with the W mark as a_ reminiscence 
of the mouth where it seized the 
shaft. ‘‘The interest which attaches to such 


specimens of savage art and ornament,” he 
writes, ‘‘is purely ‘psychological. Taken as 
the representatives of ideas, they serve im- 
portant purposes in the study of social evolu- 
tion, explaining by analogy the law which has 
operated in producing many otherwise unac- 
countable conditions of custom, religion, or in- 
stitutions, of which the successive phases of 
thought, having never been embodied in tan- 
gible forms or committed to writing, cannot 
be reproduced or arranged in their true order 
of succession, ‘The sequence, therefore, is 
often lost, and wrong causes are assigned to 
them.’’ 


—Sculptors of St. Louis and New-York, 
who have competed for the monument to 
Blair are ma pretty rage at the committee 
having the affair in charge. At a recent 
meeting it was resolved that Howard Kretsch- 
mar, of St. Louis, should be paid $200 for bis 
trouble over his model, that being the amount 
of the second prize, while McDonald, of New- 
York, should be paid $100, the third prize. It 
then appeared that the committes instead of 
baving $10,000, as advertised, has only $6,500, 
the difference having been used for incidental 
expenses, salaries, &c. But the move that has 
most enraged the localsculptors is a new 
proposition. This is a fresh competition, to 
take place Dec. 5, for the sum of $2,500 open 
to the unsuccessful artists, when it appears 
that the committee will use the successful 
model as they see fit. Exactly why the St. 
Louis sculptors should be so furious, as the 
Republican reports, is not sasy to see. Most 
committees of the kind are unable to collect as 
much money as they believe they can, owing 
chiefly to the fact that public-spirited citizens 
find it easy to promise aid but terribly hard to 
stick to their word. As itis, two sculptors 
have earned fair feos, and perhaps a third 
will vet a good round sum next December. it 
is evident that the committee is dissatisfied 
with the models offered. But there is no 
crime in thes 
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WILLIAM BLACK AT HOME. 
Satie arate 

Loxpon, July 23.—There is, perhaps, no 
English writer of modern fiction now living 
who is better known on your side of the Atlan- 
tic than William Black, cr one whose books, 
from the pathetic story of ‘‘A Daughter of 
Heth” to ‘‘Sunrise,’’ are more widely read 
and deservedly popular. To him we owe the 
Jifting of the curtain of gloom from off the 
Western Highlands, disclosing to us all the 
glories and beauties of its unparalleled pic- 
turesqueness, its grandness in “storms. and 
gales, its verdure and peacefulness in Summer 
suns and warmth. Through his magic words 
the Isle of Skye, Lewes, with its port of Storna- 
way, Mull, Jura, Islay, and Cantire rise be- 
fore us in full detail, until, almost, we believe 
that we too have stood upon the deck of the 
‘White Dove’? and looked upon the sunsets— 
red, golden, orange, purple, and pale pink— 

which he makes vivid by his facile pen. 
Having for many years admired Mr. Black as 
a most conscientious and painstaking author, 
it was both a pleasure and a privilege to see 
him in his own home surrounded by his Lares 
and Penates, His house is in the older portion of 
Brighton, what sixty-odd years ago was the 
ultima thule of fashionable society, known as 
the Marine Parade in contradistinction to 
the King’s Road, which is a continueus drive 
on the cliffs from Kemptown to Cliftonville. 
The house stands on a short side street at right 
angles with the sea, called Parton-plaece, and 
as a natural sequence the mansion has for 
its name Parton House. Outwardly it 
is a plain, light-colored building, with 
a large bay-window on the second floor, anda 
door painted in deep Pompeian red. The hall 
into which you enter from the small tiled 
vestibule impresses you immediately with 1ts 
good size and proportions; the stairs are built 
at the far end, and are broken by two land- 
ings. From the second of these opens the 
drawing-room, the stairs ascending still higher 
and ending upon a larger landing, from which 
open the bed-rooms. To the left of the en- 
trance are two doors, one leading into the 
dining-room, the other into the children’s play- 
room. The coloring of the walls in the hall 
and landings is a pale, moonlight blue, 
while the stairs, hand-rail, and’ doors 
are deep red, highly polished, and 
with wonderful brass knobs and 
finger-plates embossed with fruit, flowers, and 
leaves. On the mantel in the hall, at the far 
end, stands an ancient looking copper bell, 
square and heavy in shape, its surface covered 
with green and brown spots of age. It is a 
cattle-bell, taken from one of the tribe of 
black, short-horned, large-eyed kine that feed 
upon the Roman Campagna, familiar to all 
who know and love that sad and wonderful 
plain. ‘Time has scarcely altered the occupa- 
tion of this bell, only the scene is changed; 
in its past it called home, in the soft waning 
of an Italian day, the wandering ani- 
mals to where surer provender and more 
secure rest awaited them; in its present it 
speaks hospitably to all those gathered in this 
inglish home of the advent of a genial hour 
given up to comforts and merry jests and 
jibes. On one side of the hall beneath the stair- 
case stands an old black oak carved Dorser 
chest that onco belonged to Anne of Cleeves, 
and came from her house at Lewes, where she 
retired when good King Hal found that there 
were ‘‘faireriaces under the'sun’”’ and sweeter 
voices than poor, good, fat Anne’s, and whith- 
ershe brought ali the savings of her thrifty 
Dutch mind that she had gleaned during her 
life at the English Court. A small silver plate 
upon the front of the chest testities to the 
authenticity of this relic of a Tudorage. The 
dining-room is rather long and narrow, witha 
rich stained glass window at one end, shaded by 
aie-colored draperies. The walls are seem- 
ngly a combination of bronze and steel, with 
tiny reflects of gold; the dado is of Indian 
matting, dark in color; the large, tall mantel 
is of highly polished oak, asis also the buffet 
that stands opposite the window. There are 





many pictures upon the walls, all sea 
views, save a portrait of r. Black, 
by Colin Hunter. There are two views 
of the yacht White Dove, familiar 


to us all, and bits of sea effects in grays and 
blacks, with a pale golden sunset, or deep 
crimson clouds; two-charming old Moorish 

laques in copper lustre catch each ray of fire- 
fight or candle and reflect it back a thousand 
The only picture in the hall faces you 
on entering, a large oil-painting by J. R. Ait- 
ken, one of the illustrations of ‘‘ Macleod of 
Dare,’’ when he rides home across the lonely 
moorlands with the snow lying deep upon the 
ground, and drifting up against him and his 
horse. 

As you enter the drawing-room you become 
at once impressed with what Matthew Arnold 
calls ‘* sweetness and light;’”’ it isa large apari- 
ment, free frem all the sickly yellows and sad 
greens of the so-called ‘‘ high art school,’ but 
lacking nothing that artistic taste and skill can 
bestow. One good-sized bay-window lights 
this room and forms a small recess at the 
further end; the lower panes of glass are 
slightly tinted, and the light, tempered by pale 
primrose silk blinds that fold into numerous 
soft creases as they are raised or lowered; the 
walls of this charming room are painted 
a deeper shade of primrose, without 
any pattern or tracery; a dado of a 
very fine dark brown matting and e mold- 
ing of ebony at the cove of the ceiling furnish 
the only relief to the soft, warm tint. The 
draperies at the window fall in straight heavy 
folds, and are of bronze plush, with a wide 
band, top and bottom, of deep metal blue. 
The fire-place and mantel, of ebony, is divided 
into numerous little shelves that make appro- 
priate resting places for favorite bits of bric- 
a-brac and old china, repeated in the beveled 
mirror that forms the back. The coal-box is 
a marvel of brass repousé work; sunflowers 
and their leaves are from an original drawing 
of Mr. Black’s, and the and-irons are made 
of the brass sea horses that form the prow of a 
Venetian gondola. These spoils of the Adriatic 
are souvenirs of a delightful holiday in the Ri- 
viera. Two ebony sofasin bronze and metal blue 
plush standon either side the fire-place and at 
right angles with it; a grand piano at one end 
of the room, numerous tables, quaint in design 
and loaded with ali the current magazines of 
England and America; chairs of every descrip- 
tion and suited to every mind, while two tall 
ebony cabinets, one with open shelves, the 
other with a little curtain of Turkish silk, 
contain some valuable specimens of faience. 
A blue vase upon a high bracket holds 
& sunflower;. two silvery jars each bear 
a bunch of peacocks’ feathers; upon the bell 
hangs an old majolica ‘pilgrim bottle,” such 
as Chaucer sings of in his ‘‘ Canterbury Pil- 
grims,’’ in shape like the figure 8, with a 
small lip on the upper circle. Here, too, are 
many beautiful embroideries from all parts of 
the world, ty muslin cover of the four- 
teenth century, Italian, elaborately worked, 
with the initial letter I intertwined with 
trailing sprays and creepers, once, perhaps, 
part of the marriage corbeille of some dark- 
eyed Florentine; a table-cloth in fine batiste, 
yellow with age, embroidered in white, as 
ee as miniature painting; a gorgeous bit 
of Kastern appliqué thrown over the pianos, 
where, uponadark background, deep red roses, 
flushing peonies and proud dahlias are repre- 
sented in glowing silks; a rare piece of Italian 
church work is on white silk, a design of differ- 
ent colored tulips most delicately enwrought, 
while upon chairs and tables are other gems of 
the needle, soft in fabric and hue, and pa- 
thetic in their mute tribute to the many years 
of woman’s patience and endurance they had 
witnessed. 

Upon the walls hang the original studies, in 
black and white, by the different artists who 
illustrated ‘‘ Macleod of Dare,” and who, after 
its publication, sent them to their brother in 
word painting as souvenirs of their affection- 
ate regard. ‘There is ‘‘Macleod” in plaid and 
kilt, tall, fair, and handsome, by J. Pettie, R. 
A., who has given to his Saxon face a bit of an 
absent look, as those who live alone with na- 
ture so often wear; there is George Brough- 
ton’s (A. R. A.) ‘* Laurel Cottage,” with the 
famous actress, Gertrude White, in her low 
chair, surrounded by flowers and trailing 
vines, her new drama held listlessly in one 
hand, and the hght of expectancy in her eyes, 
as she waits for the young Scotch laird. 
There is ‘“‘The River Thames,’ by T. 
Graham, with a bit of the embankment 
and Blackfriars’ Bridge in the early dawn, 
and Macleod, weary and dissatisfied, lean- 
ing upon the stone parapet, rather too 
modern and dandified a figure for the stalwart, 
honest, earnest son of Lady Dare. There is 
‘*Macleod’s Return,’ by Ww. 9. Orchardson, 
R. A., when he meets}the little Christinia, with 
her tuft of white heather, and lifts her in his 
arms and kisses her, because of the new unex- 
plained love in his heart that makes him ten- 
der to all things; and there is *‘Castle Dare,” 
sea-girt, with the great waves dashing in white 
toam upon its rocky battiements, while tho 
gluomy pi!s looks down proudly and scornfully 
upon the impotent fury of the Atlantic. Here 
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“A Daughter of Heth” where Coquette is dis- 
covered on the Sabbatini playing upon the ; 
piano by the old housekeeper, who, furious at 
such Popish ways, bursts in upon her, hold- 
ing aloft the idolatrous image of a crucifix 
which she has found in the young girl’s cham- 
ber. There isa world of passion and pathos 
in the little drawings, as there was in all that 
Walker touched. A fine artist’s proof _. 
ing of Boughton’s ‘Farewell to the May- 
flower,” and a ¢harming headin crayons by 
Colin Hunter of *‘Queen Mab,’ the author’s 
eldest little daughter, complete the mono- 
chromes. There are three small oil views, one 
especially attractive by Miss Linnie Watt, a 
stretch of land, some white chalk cliffs, and a 
woman’s figure with draperies all blown about 
by the keen salt wind—only a touch of senti- 
ment in a minor key, but suggestive of much. 

On one of the cabinets stands a full set of 
black Wedgwood, the tiny sprays of flowers 
raised upon the dark basalts in white imposts 
and beautifully painted; from the recess of 
this same cabinet Mrs. Black brought forth 
for my inspection two volumes of manuscripts ; 
they were respectively ‘‘ Madcap Violet’’ and 
‘* Macleod of Dare,” the two tragedies of Wil- 
liam Black’s conception. The volumes are of 
the usual octavo size, bound in dark leather, 
with two plain metal clasps; the penmanship 
is wonderful for its minuteness, firmness, 
and clearness, page after page without an 
erasure or blot, though these were only the 
rough copy, that is the ideas and reflections as 
they flow spontaneously from the author’s 
mind. Mr, Black never recopies: his senti- 
ments clothe themselves in forms of speech so 
readily and so correctly that he rarely amends 
or changes any of his work. He takes long 
walks by himself over the downs and along 
the south-east coast, and during these 
solitary wanderings he arranges the scenes 
and actors in his dramas, and when he re- 
turns has but to set the stage and 
put his dramatis persone in motion. His 
study is at the top of the house, free from all 
noise or intrusion ; here he works during ali the 
available daylight hours, rarely appearing 
until the day draws to its close. Itis a very 
plain room, this study, with two good-sized 
windows from which you get a view of the 
blue waters of the Channel; a large writing 
table in scruplous order fills the space between 
the windows, a line of cases from floor to 
ceiling, on the opposite side, filled with books, 
old and new; some chairs, a smaller 
table and a lounge complete the furniture. 
One or two heads, in pen and ink, notably 
one of Mr. Black, done as a caricature, but 
excellent in likeness, are the only pictorial 
adornments, while a pair of Indian clubs 
standing in a corner have the droll appear- 
ance of guarding the sanctum while he is 
absent. None of the luxury that pervades 
the other apartments is present here; the room 
might be that of a student or a soldier in its 
Spartan simplicity ; whatever flights of fancy 
he here indulges in gain no coloring from 
their surroundings. . 

Of Mr. Black individually I fear I can give 
only an inadequate impression, so much of his 
charm depends upon his personal presence. I 
can say that heis slight and uot very tall, 
with a finely modeled head and face, broad 
forehoad and strong, rather square jaws, dark 
hair, and expressive dark eyes that regard you 
most kindly through the habitual glasses that 
he wears a dark mustache, end has the faint- 
ost suspicion of a difficulty with his R’s; that 
he is courteous and genial in manner, with a 
little trick of looking down as he talks and 
suddenly raising his eyes with a_ quick, 
keen expression at any remark that in- 
terests or amuses him. In conversation 
he is charming, and in his own house 
and at his own table a most gracious and 
kindly host. His fund of :story, anecdote, 
and repartee is inexhaustible, while to be with 
him is but constantly to recall Dick Steele’s 
tribute to the Lady Elizabeth Hastings, that 
‘*to know her was a liberal education.” He 
has slender and well-formed hands, and he is 
alwaysa preux chevalier in his appearance. 
This is only a baid description of him, but 
more is impossible; it is necessary to see him 
and hear him to poecaeny. appreciate his 
varied attributes. Mrs. Black is, as according 
to the law of contrasts she should be, a blonde, 
with blue eyes, a fair complexion, and soft, 
oar pos golden hair that waves about her 

ead most artistically. She is clever and in- 

teresting beyond most women, all the moro so 
perhaps because of the little air of sadness 
that surrounds her. She has a sweet voice 
and pleasant manners, is an intense admirer of 
her husband, though thoroughly capable of 
criticising keenly and impartially his work, 
only desirous that he shall not lose his position 
with the public that he has so honestly won. 

William Black was born in Glasgow, and is 
now a little more than 40 years of age. He re- 
ceived anexcellent education, and in his earlier 
years of manhood, so marked was his talent, 
he turned his mind and thoughts to an 
artist’s career, but later on the =. genius 
out shown the lesser, and he took up the pro- 
fession of letters as his true vocation. Heisa 
Liberal in politics, indeed a Radical, and a 
member of the Reform Club in London, the 
centre of all liberal views and reforms. His 
first venture was as war correspondent, during 
the Italian-Austrian war, to the Star, an 
organ of advanced liberalism; it was dur- 
ing this time that he _ collected his 
material, from actual daily life, companion- 
ship, and experience, that he has so ably 
worked up in his latest novel, ‘‘ Sunrise.” It 
has been said by some critics that Mr. Black is 
capable only of writing about the Hebrides 
and West Highlands, that on reading one of 
his books you read all, that his palette is so 
deeply dyed in the grays and purples, yellows 
and reds of Wera and Lunga and the Dutch- 
man’s cap, that he can paint in no other tints, 
nor sing in other strains than those of the 
Highland piper. Yet, in truth, the better por- 
tion of his books do not treat of these scenes; 
in ‘* Madcap Violet’’ we get little or nothing; 


in ‘Green Pastures and Piccadilly’ not 
even a suspicion; in ‘*‘A Daughter 
of Heth’ one small bit only, and in 
‘Sunrise’ not the faintest sign; but 


that the most popular of his works are those 
that portray Fighlend life and character is 
shown in the greater demand for them above 
his others. In ‘tSunris¢,” popularly called a 
Nihilistic novel, he writes of an almost for- 
gotten period, yet lately become strangely 
analogous to the present, and of the influence 
and power, political and social, wielded by a 
certain secret society. The plot is good, the 
story well told, and the characters ably devel- 
oped. Inhis little jeu @esprit, ‘‘That Beau- 
tiful Wretch,’’ a story of Brighton, he shows 
that he is equally at home in light and enter- 
taining matter. One of Mr. Black’s peculiari- 
ties is that he often totally forgets what he has 
written, and, indeed, was once heard greatly 
to admire some remarks apropos of the Prus- 
sians in the late Franco-Prussian war, and 
could not be convinced that they were quoted 
from one of his own works until the book 
was brought to him and triumphantly dis- 
played. A. DE G. S. 
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THE ARKANSAS TROUBLES. 


nde eta 
CAUSE OF THE MURDER OF AN BDITOR IN 
PERRY COUNTY—EFFORTS TO COVER UP 
A DEFALCATION. 
From the Memphis (Tenn.) Avalanche, Aug. 4. 
The State of Arkansas isin a turmoil over 
what has been called the Perry County troubles, 
The State Militia, in the persons of the Quapaw 
Guards of Little Rock, have been ordered to the 
scene of trouble by Goy. Churchill, and martial 
law has been declared in the county of Perry. 


Matthews, the editor of the Fourche Valley Timea, 
was recently assassinated, and his cowardly mur- 
der prompted the Governor to take decisive action. 
The true inwarduess of all the trouble was related 
last night to areporter of the Avalanche by a citi- 
zen of Little Rock, who evidently speaks under- 
standingly. His statement of the cause of Mat- 
thews’s murder, and the threatsthat have been 
made against Judge Harris is as follows: 

The present Sheriff of Perry County is a gentle- 
man named Venn, who was chosen at the last gen- 
eral election. His principal deputy is a man named 
Isom, who was the former Sheriff. {som succeed- 
ed Sheriff Smyzer, and was his principal deputy. It 
has been known to the authorities that Sheriff 
Smyzer’s accounts with the county did not tally, 
there being a deficiency to the extent of about 
$4,000. As Isom managed the coliection of the 
revenue during Smyzer’s term of office, the defal- 
cation was attributed to him, Notwithstanding 
these grave charges, Isom was afterward elected 
Sheriff, and, as previously stated, is now the prin- 
cipal deputy of Sheriff Venn. 

The assassins of Editor Matthews are said to be 
tenants of fy bow’ and were, itis alleged, insti- 
gated to their bloody work by Isom, who feared 
detection at the hands of Matthews, who, just 
previous to his death, had published some very 
significant items connected with the defaication. 
Fearing exposure, his death was agreed upon, and 
Isom, it is said, was the prime mover. It will be re- 
membered that previous to the killing of Matthews 
there was some trouble in the county, occasioned 
by threats madevagainst both Matthews and Judge 
Harris. At that time one se of tax-books that 
had been missing were found secreted underneath 
a storehouse, Itis stated that another set of tax- 
books have beendestroyed. These facts seem to 
point unmistakabiy to collusion between parties 
who are interested in the suppression of an inves- 
tigation into county affaira that was being pushed 
by Matthews and his murderers, If the facts as 
stated by the Avalanche’s informant are true. it 
discloses a deplorable state of affairs. No wonder 
the Sheriff wrote to Gov. Churchill that he was 
powerless when his own deputy was the instigator 
of the trouble.: It is to be hoped all the guilty 
ro will be arrested and brought to speedy 
i COs 
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Teachers of the elementary classes of the 
colleges of Paris have been ordered to conduct 
their pupils into the galleries of the Museum 
of Natural History, to explain to them the 
differences of the several kinds of animals, 
plants, and minerals, and to incite young pu- 
pils to collect specimens during their waiks 
around the city. 


The exact figures have not yet been ascer- 
tained of the census returns for New-Zealand. 
But the following figures will be found not 
very far from the truth. The number of Eu- 
ropeans is estimated to be~ 489,500; of Maoris 
between 40,000 and 45,000. At the end of the 
present year there will probably be half a mil- 
lion of white people in the country. 


This is how M. Picart accounts for the 
tails of comets: A comet, consisting of gas- 
eous matter and luminous ether, appears ata 
distance from the sun in spheroidal form, the 
luminous ether then beinginvisible, But when. 
the sun is approached the luminous ether of 
the centre of our planetary system repels that 
th ag comet, which then takes on a luminous 

ail. 


Mr. H. C. Hovey says: ‘‘ The first suc- 
cessful attempts at canning fish, fruit, and 
vegetabies were made at Hastport, Me., about 
the year 1840. The honor of this pioneer work 
(as [ am informed by Mr, D. I. Odell, British 
Vice-Consul, Eastport) is to be shared between 
Mr. Charles Mitchell, who brought the idea 
with him from Scotland, and Mr. U. 8. Treat, 
who employed him and furnished the requisite 
capital to carry on experiments.” 


The following contribution to the litera- 
ture of the prevention of drowning by floating 
is made by Prof. Joseph Le Conte, Berkeley, 
Cal. The cases of persons who can really float 
are of two kinds, viz.: (1) Those who are very 
fat, and (2) slender persons with very small 
bones and proportionally very large lungs. 
This latter is my case. I never knew a heavy 
muscular, large-boned man without excess of 
fat who could float. Such men make power- 
fulswimmers, but are less easy and graceful 
in the water than those who are slenderer. 


An iodine battery has been described by 
Mr. A. P. Laurie. It is claimed that it com- 
bines the simplicity of a single fluid cell with 
an electromotive force practically constant. 
Carbon and zinc plates dip into a solution of 
iodine in iedide of zinc, the iodine preventing 
polarization. The zinc should not be amalga- 
mated, and should be removed from the solu- 
tiow when the cell isnot working. As tested 
by a quadrant electrometer, the electromotive 
force was very approximately one volt, and 
was hardly diminished even after half an 
-hour’s short circuiting. 

For the purpose of arriving at a proposal 
with respect to employers’ liability and insu- 
rance, the Iron Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion, England, taking all the different depart- 
ments of the engineering, ship-building, iron- 
founding, and machine-making trades into 
calculation, found that of 88,290 men who had 
been under risk in these several trades during 
the three years 1878-80, 39 had met with fatal 
accidents and 2,002 with minor accidents, in- 
cluding among the latter evory accident, how- 
ever trivial, if reported. These figures showed 
that, taking ail risks without classifieation, the 
fatal accidents were as 1 for every 2,263 men 
and boys employed, and the minor accidents 
of all kinds were as 1 for every 44 men and 
boys employed during the period stated. 


A paper by M. d’Arsonval, on ‘‘ Animal 
Heat,’’ has been lately read before the Freneb 
Academy of Sciences. By direct calorimetry 
he has confirmed the conclusion of M. Moites- 
sier, that a great amount of heat is absorbed 
by the egg in the first day of incubation, 
Oxygen is absorbed in large quantity and car- 
bonic acid emitted. When animals are asleep 
or at rest they absorb much oxygen and make 
little heat, the emission of carbonic acid vary- 
ing slightly. The author hardly ever found 
agreement between the heat measured directly 
and the heat caiculated from respiratory com- 
bustions, obviously because organic combus- 
tion is to be considered as a variety of fer- 
mentation. The chemical method gives the 
sum; direct calorimetry the difference. The 
two methods should be combined. 

Water-glass, says the Hngineer, is used for 
a large number of purposes in the arts, but it 
might find many every day uses if it were bet- 
ter known. Mixed with chalk it forms, on 
drying, a compact, marble-like stone; bone- 
ash, zinc white, and magnesia, with water- 
glass, form similar stones. Ransome’s artifi- 
cialstone is prepared by mixing sand with 
water-glass solution to form a plastic mass, 
which 1s pressed into the required shapes and 
then placed in a solution of calcium chloride; 
silicate of calcium is formed and cements the 
grains together, the chloride of sodium formed 
at the same time being removed by washing 
with water. With clay, lime, sand, cement, 
&c., soluble glass enters largely into the com- 
position of many of the patented artificial 
stones, plastic tiles, slates, and so on. ‘The de- 
tergent properties of water-glass make it an 
excellent scouring material, and it is used to a 
great extent in the manufacture of most of the 
common kinds of soap. 

This paragraph by Prof. C. 8. Peirce wiil 
be read with interest by spectroscopists: ‘‘ By 
the direction of C, P. Patterson, the Superin- 
tendent of the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, I have long been engaged in the 
precise measurement of a wave-length of light 
in order to obtain a check upon the secular 
molecular changes of metallic bars used as 
standards of length. In advance of the publi- 
cation of this work it may be useful to say I 
have found that. the closest ruled diffraction 
plates by Mr. Lewis Rutherfurd have a 
mean width of ruling which variesin dif- 
ferent specimens from 68,078 to 68,082 lines 
to the decimétre, at 70° Fahrenheit. There is a 
solar spectral line, well united for precise 
observation, whose minimum deviation with 
one of Mr. Rutherfurd’s plates in the spectrum 
of the second order with the closest ruled 
plates is 45° 1' 56” at 70° Fahrenheit. I would 
propose that this line be adopted as a standard 
of reference by such observers of wave-lengths 
as desire to escape the arduous operation of 
measuring the mean width of their rulings; 
for by means of the measures that are shortly 
to be published it will be possible to deduce 
from the minimum deviation of this line pro- 
duced by any given gitter the mean width of 
that gitter, and consequently the wave-length 
of any line whose deviation has been observed 
with it. The accuracy of this method will 
greatly exceed that of assuming Angstrém’s 
measures to be correct. The wave-length of 
the line in question (still subject to some cor- 
rections, which may be considerable) is 
5,624,825.” Angstriém gives 562,336. 

In the s:ature of July 21 Mr. Charles 
Darwin writes: ‘‘The tendency in any new 
character or modification to reappear in the 
offspring at the same age at which it first ap- 
peared in the parents or ono of the parents is 
of so much importance in reference to the di- 
versified characters proper to the larve of 
many animals at successive ages that almost 
any fresh instance is worth putting on record. 
[have given many such instances under the 
term of ‘inheritance at corresponding ages.’ 
No doubt the faet of variations being some- 
times inherited at an earlier age than that at 
which they first appeared—a form of in- 
heritance which has been called hy some nat- 
uralists ‘accelerated inheritance’—is almost 
equally important, for, as was shown in the 
first editlon of the ‘Origin of Species,’ all the 
leading facts of embryology can be explained 
by these two forms of inheritance, combined 
with the fact of many varieties arising at a 
somewhat late stage of life. A good instance 
of inheritance at a corresponding age has been 
communicated to me by Mr. J. P. Bishop, of 
Perry, Wyoming County, N. Y., United States, 
The hair of a gentleman of American birth 
(whose name I suppress) began to turn gray 
when he was 20 years old, ani in the course of 
four or five years became perfectly white. 
He is now 7% years old and_ retains 
plenty of hair on his head. His wife 
had dark hair, which, at the age of 70, 
was only sprinkled with gray. They had four 
children, all daughters, now grown to woman- 
hood. The eldest daughter began to turn gray 
at about 20, and at 20 her hair was perfectly 
white. Asecond daughter began to be gray 
at thesame age, and ber hair is now almost 
white. The two remaining daughters have 
not inherited the peculiarity. Two of the ma- 
ternal aunts of the father of these children 
‘began to turn gray at an early age, so that 
by middle lite their hair was white.’ Henco 
the gentleman in question spoke of the change 
of color of his own hair as a family peculiarity. 
The inheritance of the effects of mutilation or 
injury receives also somewhat curious but 
substantial support.”’ 

— or 


Favust.—In his hero Goethe has pictured 
aman who, in the midst of sin and guilt and 
error, works out his own deliverance. Even 
his wrong actions are so many steps forward 


‘on a road which is to end, not in hell, but in 


heaven. Infinite forgiveness, infinite help and 
pity, for the man who honestly struggles to 
attain what seems to him the best, is the key- 
note of the poem. Constant, unwearying 
effort, though it be marred with defeat and 
even stained by crime,- shall at last find 
acceptance with the Lord: that is its moral 
lesson. It.is a great truth to which all history 
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bears witness, and one that it behooves usall to 
remember in an age that lays so great a stress 
on respeetability and the negative virtues. 
But it is not the whole truth, or there would 
not be so many desolate lives around us, so 
many shipwrecked souls. It was probably 
this that induced the poet to link the story of 
Gretchen so closely to that of Faust. While 
insisting, with an earnestness which to most 
moralists may appear dangerous, on the un- 
importance of any single action when com- 
pared with the whole tenor of a life, he may 
have thought it well also to show what tragée 
consequences a single action may sometimes 
involve.—The Contemporary Review. 
—— nt 


Hern’s Wire.—A round, full-faced 
woman, with large black eyes, a smiling mouth 
filled with whitest teeth, and fully devel- 
oped figure. Her voice in particular was a 
perpetual delight to Heine—his praises of it 
were constant, and he told Mme. Jaubert that 
during his long agony that voice had recalled 
his spirit ‘‘at the very moment when de- 
cidedly it was taking flight toward the un- 
known futurity.” Her magnetic power over 


him was, he said, irresistible. One night 
that he was shaken by a murderous 
spasm of so terrific a nature as to 
seem the sure prelude of death itself, his 


wife took his cold hand, chafed and warmed 


it, and he heard her say amid her sobs, ‘' No, 
Henri, no! you shall not die; you must have 
pity on me! My parrot died this morning, 
and if I were to lose you I snould be too 
wretched.” Heine’s quaint comment was, 
“It was an order, and I obeyed and kept 
alive, when such good reasons are given, you 
know.” The naif form of speech of his un- 
sophisticated wife was always a pleasure to 
him; and his tender, protecting care of her was 
such, up to the last, as to render not only toler- 
able, but pleasant, the ignorance and inexperi- 
ence that would otherwise have been insuffer- 
able. ‘‘She has never read a line of my 
writings,” he merrily confided to Mme. Jau- 
bert, ‘‘ and does not even know what a poet 
is !” Notwithstanding his desperate condition, 
he took upon himself all the many worrying 
cares of their household, the paying of bills, 
&c., leaving her free to mind her parrot and 
her flowers. He was mostscrupulous in balane- 
ing the accounts of his expenditure; and we 
own to having been touched to the quick 
at Mme, Jaubert’s account of the blind and 
paralyzed poet paying the maid the slight sum 
she required from a small bag that he 
would draw from under his pillow, fumbling 
atit till he had opened it and taken thenca 
the requisite amount. Mme, Jaubert tells 
also of the generosity of his nature, and of 
the ingenious delicacy he would show in of- 
fering appropriate gifts and souvenirs to his 
friends on the authorized oceasion of birthdays 
and féte days; but above all, and over and 
over again, does she tel! of the fearful torture 
borne without any loss of self-possession. In 
the Spring of 1848 some slight hopes had been 
raised by an improvement in his symptoms, 
due to a new doctor and his treatment; he had 
recovered the use of his hands and the power 
of taste. One eyelid had also reacquired the 
power of being slightly raised; but these an- 
ticipations of recovery were not of long dura- 
tion.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ee 

SNAKE CHARMERS.—‘‘ Of eourse they 
have their fangs extracted,” is an observation 
which one constantly hears, evenin the Rep- 
tile House at the Zoological Gardens, from 
people when they see live serpents in captivity. 
Setting aside the fact that the remark is ap- 
plied nine times out of ten to innocent speci- 
mens, and the great cruelty of such an opera- 
tion in itself, (which is never taken into ac- 
count,) what does ‘‘ fanging’’ a snake amount 
to ?: Starving it to death—nothing less, even if 
it escapes the necrosis of the lower jaw, to 
which the race is very subject, and which 
would almost certainly be produced by such 
aninjury. The snake charmers of India are 
said to use ‘*fanged” cobras for their perform- 
ances, but I fancy more frequently the reptiles 
mouths are sewed up. A number of Indtan 
cobras di capelio were received some time 
since at the Gardens, but, though in good 
condition apparently, refused to feed. One 
died, and then it was discovered that its lips 
and those of its companions were sewed to- 
gether with silk, and stitches so very fine as to 
be almost invisible to the naked eye. Extrac- 
tion of the fang must be anything but a cer- 
tain means of avoiding danger. If the gland 
be left, ishould imagine that it would go on 
secreting the venom, which, dribbling over the 
mouth, might be inoculated by the common 
teeth: The hill-men in the northern provinces 
of India are very expert in their manipulation 
of venomous snakes, and were invalusble to 
Dr. Fayrer in making his magnificent series of 
experiments. They use a short piece of wood, 
about six inches long, with which they press 
the reptile’s head to the ground. This they 
hold with one foot, putting the great 
too of the other on the _ snake’s 
tail, and thus, leaving both hands free, 
have the creature entirely helpless and at their 
mercy. Theso-ealled snake charmers which 
Dr. Lynn, the celebrated conjurer, broucht 
over from India, and exhibited at the West- 
minster Aquarium, belonged to this class, and 
their dexterity was something marvelous. 
They did not pretend to anything beyond dex- 
terity of manipulation, or to exercise any 
occult influence over the snake: but they 
would seize large cobras which they had cer- 
tainly never seen before by the back of the 
neck, and, running their long thumb-nails in- 
side the mouth from behind forward, would 
press the fang outward till it lay visibly across 
the thumb, But they never trusted a strange 
snake.—The London Field, 
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Oop Orrenses.—In Plantagenet times 
one man was sent to prison for 12 months for 
offering to call the chief magistrate of London 
a scoundrel, and fight him too, if any one 
would pay him for his pains. Another was 
pilloried for saying the Mayor had been sent 
to the Tower. And Roger Jorold, for fool- 
ishly boasting that if he caught that dignitary 
outside the city bounds he would insure his 
uever geiting within them again, had to pre- 
sent the insulted Mayor with a hundred tons 
of wine. King James I. ordered two Lon- 
doners to be whipped from Aldgate to Temple 
Bar for speaking Lr egy pe of Spain’s un- 
popular representative, Gondemar; and Re- 
corder Fleetward let every one know that 
liberty of speech was an offense against the 
Commonwealth, by sending a saucy fellow to 
jail for venting his enjoyment of a hearty 
bread and-cheese-meal, by swearing he had 
supped as well as my Lord Mayor. In 1877 
the magistrates of Tadcaster gave one 
Leatham two months’ imprisonment for audi- 
bly anathematizing the Queen twice, while the 
prayers for the Queen and the Royal Family 
were being repeated at a school-room service, 
despite his plea of extenuation that he 
uttered the obnoxious exclamations un- 
consciously, having been talking about 
the Queen’s taxes a little while before. A 
jike sentence was passed upon a soldier for’ 
publicly consigning the Pope and Mr. Glad- 
stone to the place paved with good intentions, 
but this wasin Belfast, where the authorities 
are particularly severe upon lingual impro- 
prieties. Hearing, or fancying he heard, the 
owner of a lagging dog exclaim, ‘‘ Come 
along, you old papist !” a zealous officer sum- 
moned him for using party expressions in the 
street. The offender averred that he said, 
**Come along, old Pepper’’—that being the 
animel’s name—whereupon the magistrate 
kindly said be would give him the benefit of 
the doubt, which he did, by fining him 5s.— 
Chambers’s Journal. 

tr 
THZ SLAYER OF JOHN WILKES BOOTH. 
From the Cleveland (Ohio) Leader, Aug. 5. 

The case of Boston Corbett came up Tues- 
day at the session of the Executive Committee of 
the National’ Soldiers and Sailors’ Reunion which 
is to take place in Cincinnatiin September. A let- 
ter was read from Private Daizell asking the com- 
mittee to extend a special invitation to Boston 
Corbett, the slayer of Wilkes Booth, to be present 
at tke reunion. Dalzell further stated tnat Cor- 
bett is living in poverty at Philadelphia, and the 
committee would have to furnish transportation. 
A motion was made to appropriate money to 
bring him to Cincinnati. Thereupon Capt. Wil- 
liams wanted to know whether the reunion was to 
be a show to gratify public curiosity. He declared 
Boston Corbett to be merely a soldier who had dis- 
tinguished himself by disobeying orders. The sub- 
ject was finally referred to a committee. 

ort 


A HORSE TURNS A SOMERSAULT. 
From the Providence Journal, Aug. 6. 

A few evenings ago a young son and daugh- 
ter of Mr. .William Donnelly, residing on Dexter- 
street, Central Falls, were riding up Cross-street in 
their father’s wagon, when the horse suddenly 
stumbled and fell. But he did not content himself 
with a simple fall, but performed a compiete 
somersault, resting finally upon his back upon the 
ground, with hishead beneath the whiffletree and 
his four peed tape toward the comet. The har- 
ness and shafts were broken. but the two children 
escaped uniniured, 
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THE NEW COMET: 


From the Boston Advertiser, Aug. 6. 
The new comet is looming.up handsomely to, 
the astronomer’s eye, and, indeed, is visible toall 
but the near-sighted in the morning hours beford 





the directions for finding it in the morning is to 


carry a line from the star Capella through Beta 
Aurigee, which {is a brizht star eight of 
ten degrees lower and to the right. By extend 
ing this line a further distance, equal to the ap~ 
parent distance from star to star, the position 
the comet {s reached. It is now rapid! 
increasing in brightness. Its distance from the, 
earth is about 97,000,000 miles. The diameter of; 
the bright part surrounding the nucleus is 11,7 
miles; that of the bright coma, 140,000 miles; tota 
diameter of the envelope, 200,000 miles; length o 
the tail, 2,000,000 miles or more. Tne deviations o 
the orbit from the predictions up to Aug. 2 were 
59” in right ascension and 1.9 minutes in declina- 
tion. These results are satisfactory, considering 
the unfavorable position, or rather direction, of. 
the comet’s motion when the three earliest ob- 
servations weretaken. That direction was almo 
toward theearth. Had the direction or apparent 
motion been, so ‘to speak, athwart the sky, 
more accurate predictions would have been 
possible. The development of the tail ‘ 
fore perihelion is in this comet greater: 
than that of the great comet of 1858. Om 
last Thursday night the comet, for the first time,’ 
kept above the horizon all night, or, Lee greenies 
speaking, entered the circle of perpetual appari-' 
tion. The European circular announcing the elex 
ments and ephemeris of the comet has just beem 
received, in course of mail, and its contents are 
another confirmation of the reliability of the new, 
telegraphic code devised by Messrs. Chandler and 
Ritchie. _Communications have been receive 
from Dr. B. A. Gould, Director of the Astronomie 
Observatory! at Cardoba, in the Argentine Repub 
lic, by which it appears tnat the comet B, or as it ig 
popularly known, the old comet, was first discov- 
ered by him in going from his house to the ob« 
servatory on the evening of May 23. This is th 
earliest date yet named. His statement in rega 
to itis of great professional interest, for he is one 
of the ablest astronomers in the Western Hemi-- 
sphere, and wag formerly connected with the Har 
vard University observatory. 


INSTRUCTION, 
CITY SCHOOLS. 


MME, C. MEARS’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN BOARDING 
: AND DAY SCHOOL 

For Young Ladies, (founded 1840,) No, 222 Madison-av. 
New-York, reopens Sept. 28, 1881; French is the 
uage of the famiiy and school; lectures In Eng 
mech, and German by eminent Professors; espec 
attention paid to English and French Primary Dep 
ment. Mme. A. C. MEARS, Principal. . 


yes | 
MES. JONSON AND MISS JONES WI 

i¥i reopen their Boarding and Day School for Youn 
Ladies at 13 East 3lst-st., Sept. 20. Full collegiai 
and spectal courses, with elective studies for Sento: 
class and post-graduates; French and German taugh 
by native professors; special attention paid to prim 
and preparatory departmenis; also, to the Kinder~ 
garten and class for young boys, which will be en« 
tirely separate. 1 


LASSICAL AND ENGLISH SCHOOL—J. 

H. Morse’s--No. 112 West 38th-st., reopens Sept. 26 
number limited; thorough preparation for coll 
and scientific school; warm lunches; light gymnas+ 
es daily. References—Prestdent Noah Porter, Yale 
College; Chancellor Howard Crosby, New-York Uni« 
versity. Forcirculars apply until Sept. 12 to J. H' 
MORSE, Cotuit, Mass. i 


CHARLIER INSTITUTE. 
ON CENTRAL PARK. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
YOUNG MEN OF 7 TO 20. 
The prospectus contains full details. 
Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 20, 1881. ’ 
rof, ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


MADEMOISELLE TARDIVEL, 
25 West 46th-st., New-York, Boarding and Day School: 
for Young Ladies and Children, reopens Sept, 277 
nglish course; daily lectures; French and: 
other languages spoken within six months; drawing 
and musical advantages unsurpassed. 


THOROUGHLY LIVE SCHOOL TO GO. 

TO WORK ON MONDAY, SEPT. 5.—PACKARD’S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE will begin its year’s work on’ 
Monday, Sept. 5, under the best possible auspices, 
For full particulars address 8. S. PACKARD, No, 808 
Broadway. 


MES EICISELLES CHARBONNIER’S: 
French Protestant Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, 36 East 35th-st., (formerly in Paris,) will 
reopen Thursday, Sept. 29. poly, by letter, until 
Sept. 15, when Melles. CHARBONNIER will beat home! 


ISS COMSTOCK, NOS. 32 AND 34 WEST 
40th-st., RESEXVOIR PARK.—English, Frenchj 
and:German Boarding and Day School for young 
ladies and children: reopens Sept. 28. Kindergarten 
and private class for young boys. 
Reese -FEMALE COLLEGE, No. 439 
5TH-AV., will open Sept. 21, with its new organizas 
tion and competent corps of teachers; this chartered 
college is well worthy of being patronized. 
Rev. 8S. D. BURCHARD, D. D., President. 
cecisaninipmaionenntedentatamncammininaamaiah 


1.LLEN DODWORTH’S 
SCHOOL FOR DANCING, NO, 681 5TH-AY. 
Classes closed for the season will commence again 
Oct. 15. During vacation private lessons may be had? 
CAE EEE INSTITUTE, NO. 572 MADISON] 
AV.—Boarding and Day School for young ladies 


and children; French, German, and Latin practically 
taught; German and English Kindergarten. i 
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Miss WARREN, 12 W. 45TH., ENGLISH’ 
q French, & German Day School. Young ladies’ de 
artmert reopens Sept. 26; young gentlemen’s Sept. 21, 
ectures. 


—asin spatial ccm Ta aia aaa 
TNIVERSITY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NO; 
1,481 BROADWAY, NEAR 42D ST.—Opens Sept. 194 
primary, commercial, and classical departments. 
M. M. HOBBY, WM. L. AKIN, Principals. 


EV. DR. AND MRS. C. H. GARDNER’ 
Bearding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
Fitth-av.; 24th year; commences Sept. 27, 1881. 





COUNTRY SCHOOLS, 


STEVENS HIGH SCHOOL. 


THE ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT OF THE STEVENS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
River-st., between Sth and 6th sts., Hoboxen,.N. J., 
OPENS SEPT, 14, 

INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN THE ANCIENT AND 
MODERN LANGUAGES; IN FREE-HAND ANZ 
MECHANICAL DRAWING, 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT, $60 PER ANNUM 
SENIOR DEPARTMENT, $150 PER ANNUM. 
These terms include all the studies. 


For catalogues, apply to the Librarian of Stevens 
Inatitute. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES; 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 

Full Collegiate Course of Study, with Academic or 
Preparatory Department. Superior facilities for In- 
strumental and Vocal Music, Drawin; wa , KC 
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oi AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY, N. Y¥.—A 
Schurch School for girls, from the Kindergarten to 
the Harvard possqrateete course, under the constan® 
ersonal supervision of the pienog gt Albany, Sister 

elen, Sister Anna, and Miss E. W. Boyd in chief 
charge. Terms, (Music and Vesating ee extras,} 
$350 a year, with $25 entrance fee. e twelfth year 
will begin Sept. 21. Apply to Bishop DOANE, or 8 
Agnes School, Albany, N. Y. 


MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Morristown,N.J.,reopons Sept. 
Enlarged school-rooms and asium. Large an 
attractive grounds. Superior as in every do 
artment. Board and tuition in English and Lat 
400 perannum. For circulars address the Principal 


BACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS. 


The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacber, makes the care and instruction of such bo 
& specialty. Location one of the most beautiful 
New-Engiand. Address, for particulars, Dr. 
LIAMSON, Durham, Conn. } 


CEATEFASS: (N. ¥.) COLLEGE AND HUD 
SON RIVER INSTITUTE fits boys thoroughly fo 
college, scientific school, or business; college cours 
for girls; location healthful; terms moderate; ope: 

Sept.13. Rev. ALONZO FLACK, Ph. D., President. ; 


RVING INST! TUTE.—TARRYTOWN-ON-HUD 
son; boys and young gentlemen thoroughly 
repared for college or business. Apply to A. 
AGNAC, D. A. ROWE, Principals. 


ETTS MILITARY ACADEMY, STAMFORD 
CONN.—Established 1888.—Healtbful site on Proa 
pees Hill, outside the village. Prepares for college of 
usiness. ‘ 


IGHLAND MILITARY Acaeee i 
WORCESTER, Mass., begins = Pe Bi, a | 
4 . or Cire 

— mbit Merchry a M.. Superintendent, “ 


Miss NOTTS ENGLISH AND FRENC 
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Family and Day School for Young Ladies, No. 
all-st., New-Haven, Conn. The ninth year 
Sept. 21. Circulars sent upon application. 
AN AKE SCHOOL, PEEKS 
\ ie oa GAN dA founded 1850; 8400 to $500 
annum. W. CG. WILLCOX, A.M, Principal , 


\ T CHESTER, NEW-YORK, 
‘a PORT ARS MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
Established 1854. O. WINT HROP STARR, A. M., Prin 
IRG, N. Y.—MISS E. J. MACKIE’S 
New a  ae day school for young ladies and 
children will reopen Sept. 22. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
Ge ridgoport. Conn. Address Miss Emily Nelson. 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


aaa a ie) 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE LAW SCHOOL. : 
The twenty-fourth annual term of this institutioz 
commences at No. 8 Great Jones-st., New-York, om 
WEDNESDAY, the 5th day of October next, and co 
tinues until May 17, 1882. ‘he course of study embrac 
two collegiate years. The degree of Bachelor of Law 
is conferred upon such students as pursue the ful 
cvarses sad pees. io pone examinations. Fo! 
catalogues a a ‘eat Jones-st. 
THEODORE W, DWIGHT, Warden, &c. 


NNUAL SESSION w 
SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY ot te cite OF 
NEW-YORK begins Oct. 8 next. Address D. R. 
JAQUES, Ey of the Faculty, No.156 Broadway, 
New- - 
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_____ ‘TEACHERS. 


a 
ISS HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
NO. 123 FIFTH-AV., ABOVE 19TH-ST.—Teache 
and Professors provided with positions; families, cok 
lezes, schools with competent instructors: Miss 
refers by faver to the following families: Hon. Ham 

tog Fish, Hon, Ex-Secretary Evarts, and Mr. Cyrus W. 
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THE CRAYFISH OMELET. 
8OME DISQUISITIONS ON THE USE OF GOOD 
FOOD. 

That same dear old gentleman breakfasted 
with me, and I think what I had prepared was ex- 
actly to his taste. Ihada few cakes madeof the 
tenderest green ‘corn, the grains carefully grated, 
mixed with milk anda little butter and a dust of 
Indian meal, cooked very dry and crispon a gridle, 
and there was a crayfish omelet, quite light, 
from a New-Orleans receipt the dear man had 
given me, and there was a few raspberries and a 
handful or so of fresh currants, picked from my own 
garden. He would not drink any wine, and even 
refused coffee. Old age, he eaid, assorted best 
with tea, and it was too hot for coffee, though ed 

uest took not less than three cups of my Englis 

reakfast tea. 

He neither pished nor pshawed, but sat content- 
edly with a spoon in his hand, when the meal was 
glmost over, sifting a few grains of powdered 
bugar on his currants. His expression was of 
supreme beatitude. “ Dear me,” he said, ‘ how 
AMdmirable was that crayfish omelet! Just that 
least appreciation of bitterin it which give. it its 
flistinguishing quality. How it recalis New-Or- 

ans and other times, when I used to pass the 

inter there, for I had some slight pul- 
monary trouble in my younger days. What 
felicate attentions have been paid me there, 
and, dear, how they knew the amenities, 
the elegances, of the table! Why don’t 
Mr. Cable give usaperfect picture of a creole 
table, say of even as near as 1850 What grace, 
what elegance there was! You see it wasa mix- 
ture of the best of French cuisines, with such ad- 
Vantages as the peculiarity of the Loutsiana coun- 
try gave. Dear me, what wines, what French 
wines, they had! They would bring them over in 
the Fall to drink in the Winter and Spring, and the 
trouble they had to keepthem! That is the reason 
why they drank them so constantly.” . 

** But was it not always an unhealthy country?’ 
I asked. 

Then the old gentleman looked at me askance. 
I had touched on one of his hobbies. ** Of course 
there were epidemics—yellow fever at certain sea- 
sons—but there never were indigestions and those 

thousand malarious affections which carry off 
thousands of people in New-York State, in Penn- 
Bylvania, in New-Jer-ey, and New-England. A 


an or a woman is ill. What is the matter? 
Malaria is the reply. And they look torpid 
pr ablaze with fever, and their eyes are 


dull or they are flashing; and little by little their 
healths are undermined, and they die miserably by 
inches. Is the country more unhealthy in these 
parts—I don’t mean South, but in New-England— 
than it was a century ago? What isthe reason | 
why alittle hamlet that has less people in it than 
lived in it in 1s3v—for there are many cages of de- 
population—shou!d be a hot-bed of malaria to-day, 
when 50 years ago a chill was never heard ot? 
I can understand why the Pontine marshes are 

estiferous—there was a topographical change; 

ut here is your Yankee village that has just stag- 
nated. The woods are the same, and, as for that, 
the hard crop of rock that juts out of the un- 
grateful soil never was worth disturbing. Now, in 
that angular, cramped New-England town the run 
on the apothecary is for quinixe, quinine. for most 
everybody has an enlarged spieen. It is not the 
Jand that has changed, drainage is no better nor 
worse than it was, the water has probably im- 
proyed. Do you know what is the matter? It is 
the people. They don’t know how to eat. Thoy 
are going to seed for want of proper stimulants. I 
don’t mean because they are mostly prohibition- 
jets and eschew Medford rum, that they are degener- 
ating, but itis because they do not feed themselves 
rightly. It is pie eating. and fried meat eating, and 
a barbarous, a callous indifference, with an absurd. 
a-a-brutal ignorance in regard to the simplest law 
pf nature, that makes them quinine and febrifuge 
flevourers.”’ (My dear old friend was getting ex- 
pited, and I knew it because he was ovcer-sugaring 
his currants.) 

* The original stock, what was it?” he continued. 
“When those English yeomen came and cut 
down the brush and cleared the fields and drove 
Bway the savages, how did they live? Confound 
It; they had their puncheons of strong liquors and 
their wines te keep them up—that is, they sert for 
goodly stocks of potent fiuids just as soon as they 
pould afford to swap off their products for them, 
But it wasn’t that. They eat hearty, without 
stint, and of good stuff. Their methods of cook- 
Bry were crude, for poor Englishmen in 
the time of Cromwell or of the Charleses 
were indifferent to such things. Their 
food was various—the beasts they raised, 
the game they shot, the fish they caucht. It was 
not pie, it was not fried bacon, and sody—yes, sody 
bread. Say even they had been forced to eat 
the same monotonous food that their great-grand- 


















































































children bolt to-day, don’t you see that the 
parent stock, through transplantation, was 
Btrong enough even to resist this? That good 
priginal souche has become worn out. The 


priginal germ of health, by absolute wear, has 

ven out. The mental powers may be sharper or 
c<ecner—drawn to a finer wire edge—but the weight 
and temper of the blade that was good for any 
kind of work has gone. The chances of disease 
that the original Zachariah or ichabod or the 
Prudence and Charity, or their first ofi- 
spring conld have stood up against and fought 
off without an effort the present generation suc- 
cpumbs to. Thatisit; I amsureofit. They are 
pither so poor, or so greedy of gain, or are so 
stupid, that they always under, never over, feed 
themselves. The New-England farmer akimps his 
food—in quality, mind you—I do not say quan- 


tity, and suffers from it. With a good 
piece of beef, honestly cooked, and a 
puddirg in his paunch, the good Yorkshire 


or Lancashire progenitor would have stood 
It for years. To-day, with a section of huckleberry 
pie. with its flabby crust and the chips of fried 
pork or fried fish in his stomach, his great grand- 
s0n takes chills and fevers. He stimulates him- 
pelf, of course. If he did not he would die. If he 
fon’t take a glass of spirits—and many do—en 
cuchéite he runs to the apothecary and has to buy 
bis toning up in pills or elixirs. There ls no econo- 
my init. Whatis saved in food is more than ex- 
pended in nostrums and in lost time.” 

My old friend had wandered very far from his 
briginal starting-point, which was in Louisiana. 
Micht I give him a gentle reminder? He was taking 
re a last bunch of currants—** and New-Orleans,”’ 

ald, 

“Ah, yes; I was beating off on another track. 
Well, it all arose from this: that your creoles, liv- 
ing in a bad climate, because they knew how to 
fortify themselves with generous food and drink, 
could fight that malaria. I don't how it is now in 
New-Orleans to-day, but I dare say American man- 
hers and the pie-eating mania must have reached 
there. I should suppose, then, that the people are 
not what they used to be, as to general exeellence 
of healtn, in the times when I first eat an omelet 
with ecrévisse. 

———_ a 


A BAD OUTLOOK FOR PEACHES. 
REPORTED FAILURE OF THE CROP IN DEL- 
AWARE AND MARYLAND. 


In the old peach-growing section of New- 


pastle County, Del., there are absolutely no 
peaches whatever. Ina county which, in previous 
years, produced upward of 2,000,000 baskets, and 
thipped upward of 100 car-loads a day, there will 
not be more than one car-load to be shipped on 
any one day during the entire season, and perhaps 
5,000 baskets will be all that will be grown there. 
It is even doubtful if from the entire state of Dela- 


ware there wil! be a single daily shipment of one 
full car-load of really ripe peaches. There will be, 
‘t is claimed, 10,000 baskets of peaches grown in 
Sussex County. in the neighborhood of Lewes. 
Dur correspondent, however, could find no one 
there who expected any more good peaches than 
they would need for family use. There are a good 
many natural or ungrafted peach trees in this sec- 
tion which may furnish a good many peaches for 
the market, but even adding this natural and un- 
cultivated crop in estimating it is exceedingly 
doubtful if there will be half of the 10,000 baskets 
looked for. There will be a few peaches and some 
F00d ones shipped from Worcester County, Md., but 
most of them will come in next week, as they are of 
the Hall and Troth varieties, A drive of upward 


pf 40 miles through this country did not reveal half 


adozen trees that were anything like full, while 


many thousands of trees were seen without a peach 
on them. In fact, if there are any quantity of 
eaches at all in the peninsula, they are to be 
ound in Kent, Queen Anne, and Cecil Counties, 
d., over near the waterr of the Chesapeake Bay. 
But those wko a few weeks ago believed that they 


would have a good supply of peaches realize 
now that they will raise but a small a os 
y 


Thousands of the young peaches have alrea 


fallen to the ground, victims of the curculio stings, 
and of those which remain no good peaches can be 
expected. as in all probability they will all be 
stung and prematurely ripened. The orchard be- 
longing to Mr. Taylor, in Monmouth County, N. J., 
which was mentioned by Tue Times two months 
ago asa phenomenon, being the only orchard for 
miles. around giving any “ge eee for a crop, 
is reported as still full of young fruit 


and in a healthy condition, and its owner 


js calculating upon a crop of several thousand 
baskets. » This is seid to be the only orchard in the 
county which has any peaches whatever. There 
are no peaches in the Morristown district or along 
the line of the Morris and Essex Railroad, but ouite 
® good many are reported to be_ near the White 
Horse and along the line of the New-Jersey Cen- 
tral. A great many prematurely ripened peaches 
Are Coming to the market from the Hudson River 


sounties, which proves that the trees are ver 


uch diseased, but every one interested in the oul: 
{vation of peaches in that section asserts that there 
Will be a large crop of fine peaches there. 





FEATURES OF THE MAREETS. 
PRICES ASKED FOR PROVISIONS—THE SUP- 


PLY OF FISH. 


There are no new features of interest observ- 


able in the retail market for edibles. Prices for 
vegetables are irregular, everything depending 
mpon the supply for the day. The prices current 
in Washington Market yesterday for good articles 
were as follows: Irish potatoes, per half-peck, 20 
pents; eweet potatoes, per half-peck, 40 cents; tur- 
pips, per halt-peck, 15 cents; onions, per quart, 10 
nts; beets, per bunch, 4 cents; carrots, per 
unch, 8 cents: tomatoes, per quart, 10 cents; cab- 
, per head, 10 to 12 cents; cucumbers. each. 2 
bo 3 cents: string beans, per quart, 10 cents; green 
peas, per half-seck, 30 to 40 cents; green corn, per 
dozen, 10 to 30 cents; caniiflower, per head, 20 to 30 
cents; egg piants, each, 10 to 15 cents; squash, 
each, 15 to 30 cents; okra, per 100, 25 cents. 
Watermeions were worth 25 to 70 cents apiece; 
uskmelons. 5 to 20 cemts. according to size and 


quality ; 

uart, 15 cents; raspberries, per cup, 10 cents; 
cherry currants, per pound, 10 cents; cooking 
pears, per quart, 5to 10 cents; table pears, per 
dozen, 40 to 75 cents; apples, per half-peck, 20 to 
30 cents; cooking plums, per quart, 15 cents, and 
table plums, per dozen, 30 to 50 cents. Peachesare 
worth from 40 cents to $1 50 per dozen, and prices 
for other fruits not enumerated are generally the 
same as last week. There are no material changes 
in the rates for meat, poultry, eggs, butter, and 
other articles, with the exception ot fish. 

The fish market for the Jast week has presented 
this peculiarity, that while the fish in greatest de- 
mand have been in scant supply—such as cod, had- 
dock, and blue-fish—striped bass and Spanish mack- 
erel have been plenty. There can be no doubt 
that larger quantities of fish are being cunsumed 
every dav by the sea-side resorts, and stocks are at 
once diminished. Cod sold at 8 cents a 
pound; steak cod at 10 cents; haddowk, 8 
cents; halibut, 18 cents; large striped bass, 
18 cents; mediums, 20 cents a _ pound; 
eels, dressed, 18 cents; lobsters are getting very 
much scarcer, and in these market reports the in- 
crease of price bas been noted; lobsters were sold 
at 124% cents during the week, with demand great- 
er than supply; salmon, a few fresh caught 
from the Miramichi, 50 cents; refrigerated, 45 
cents; flounders, 10 cents; flukes, 10 cents; black- 
fish, 12% cents a pound; fresh mackerel—some 
fair catches made off Cape Cod—worth, per 
large fish, 25 cents each; mediums, 10 cents; tinkers, 
6 cents; bonito, 10 cents; this is the fish unscrupu- 
lous peddlers palm off on the ignorant housekeeper 
for Spanish mackerel], and caution should be used 
in putchasing; the absence of golden spots on the 
bonito distinguishes it at once from the Spanish 
mackerel; Spanish mackerel, some few from 
the Sound, worth 50 cents a pound; Chesa- 

eakes, 18 cents; Pompano, 75 cents a pound; 
Batter tae 8 cents a pound; weak-fish, 10 cents; 
sheepshead, superb specimens from Barnegat of 
6 and 8 pounds, werth 20 cents; porgies, 10 cents; 
sea bass, 18 cents; biue-fish, large, 10 cents a pound 
and scarce; sturgeon, 10 cents; brook trout, alive, 
cultivated, $1 25 a pound; wild trout, 50 cents; 
salmon trout and whitefish from the lakes not 


much in demand—12% cents a pound; pick- 
erel, 18 cents; green turtle plenty at 
15 cents; hard-shell clams, per 100, 60 cents; 


opened, 75 cents; Little Necks, 40 cents per 100; 
frog legs, 35 cents; hard crabs, $3 per 100; soft 
crabs, according to size, trom 75 cents to $2 per 
dozen; whitebait, 75 cents per pound. Prof. Baird, 
now at the head of the Fish Commission at Wood’s 
Hole, reports whitebait at this station; samples 
sent were alittle too large, but there is no doubt 
that if smeller meshes were used these little fish, 
the young of the herring, could be had in quantity, 
not only at Wood’s Hole, but at other points along 
the coast; Lafayette fish, 10 cents a pound. 
or 


SALMON WITH SHERRY WINE. 


iain cane 

Take a couple of pounds of salmon and steam 
them; now place the fish in a tin dish; trim it 
with finely cut pieces of cooked tongue; here and 
there place little butter pieces on it, and pour two 
or three glasses of sherry and one tablespoonful of 
the water from the fish over it; cover it up, and 
let it well steam through without simmering. A pe- 
culiarly rich flavor will be given tu the salmon. 
This fish should he eaten with potatoes in parsley 
sauce, or with stewed or frizzled mushrooms.— 
Foop aND HEALTH. 

See 
RECHIPTS. 
ae 

Pickirp Lures.—Make a brine strong enough to 
float an eg; stick your limes on two sides witha 
silver fork: then put them in the brine with a 
weight on the limes to keep them well under the 
brine; let them stand in-a warm place for a week; 
they are then fittoeat. You can add some red 
peppers to the brine.—-Werst Inp1a WomMAN. 

Friep Ece PLant.—Pare your egg plant; cut in 
slices a third of an inch thick, and lay them in 
strong cold salt and water for three hours, putting 
a plate and weight onthem to keep them under 
the water; wipe each slice; dip in erg berten with 
a tablespoonfu! of cold water and fine cracker 
crumbs; fry in boliing drippings or half lard and 
butter.—R. 8. 8. 

BAKED Eee PLant.—Trim off the stem end and 
boil the egg plant for 20 minutes in salt water and 
then lay in the colander to drain until perfectly 
cold; peel open and take out the seed, mash the 
egg Diant smooth, pouring off any water that 


comes, aud add to it half a grated nutmeg, a salt- 
spoonful of white pepper, half a teaspoonful of Balt, 
teacupful of milk, a tablespoonful of butter, two 
eggs, and bread-crumbs enough to make a thick 


batter of it: bake for 20 minutes in the dish you 


will serve it in; two tablespoonfuls of minced 
ham is an improvement.—H. D. L. 


Bisque OF Sv4R-FisH.—Take 12 fresh star-fish and 


cut them up into small pieces; put them into a 
saucepan, with a quarter pound of butter, one 
clove, one bay-leaf, one root of parsley, a few 
leaves of soup celery, aud a pinch of thyme; cut 


up three carrots and two onions into small pieces; 


let all simmer together until the butter has melted 
and begins to sputter; then add one pint of Rhine 
wine; cover the saucepan and allow its contents 
to shnmer for 15 minutes; 
pound of rice in two quarts of water; when done 
putit intoa mortarand add the star-fish toit; pound 
them both together and pass through a sieve into a 
clean saucepan; now strain tne liquid and add it 
to the star-fish and rice: place the saucepan on the 
fire; stir it well until ebullition; add a quart of hot 
fish stock and salt and cayenne to taste; before sery- 
ing add a pint of rich sweet cream, beaten up with 
the yolks of two eggs; stir all together and serve. 
—INVENTED AND COMPOSED BY THE STEWARD AND 


boil a quarter of a 


CHEF oF GLEN ISLAND. 

Piain Durrs.—You may call it steam pudding. 
You can make it on a yacht in a jiffy, and the only 
time it takes is the boiling of it. You are ketched 
sometimes, and if pudding isthe word, this is the 
way to get out of it: One quart of flour, sifted; a 
teacupful of currants and atablespoonful of bak- 
ing powder, and a pinch of salt; mix ‘em well 
first; then add enough cold water to make a stiff 
batter; put herina pudding tin, cover her with a 
cloth, and let her goit in asteam boiler for one hour 
and a half. If you want a richer duff, just go 
throngh the same thing, adding the yolks of five 
ecgs and atablespoonful of butter. Zhe Sauce.— 
You see you ain’t got no sugarinthem. This here 
sauce is quick, too. You want two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, and justa trifle lessof sifted flour, and 
you grate a quarterof a nutmeginto it, and you 
add ateaspoonful of vanilla extract, or half a tea- 
spoonful of lemon essence, and a whole teacupful 
of granulated sugar. Now smooth it all together, 
adding teaspoonfuls of warm water from time to 
time as you boil it until you get it to the thickness 
you want; but arter all, I’ve seed many a nice lady 
take that sauce and then dash molasses on the 
whole thing, and say molasses was the best.—Bosz 
THE Sea Cook. 





Se OR a eee 
THE DROUGHT IN THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 
From the Bay City (Mich.) Tribune, Auq. 5. 

The drought now visiting the Saginaw Val- 


ley is not only terrible, but frightful. The crops 
have suffered almost beyond recuperance, and the 
eoil has so baked that tillage is impossible. The 
corn is stanted and yellow, and the oats not half a 
crop. Notonly are the crops affected, but the 


woods are a vast tinder-box into which a single 


spark dropped becomes almost a powder maga- 


zine, so rapidly does the conflagration spread. 
Forest fires are the rule. not the exception, and 
on all sides of us the green and the dry are falling 
a prey to fire. So fierce are the fires at the north 
of us that a train was four hours detained be- 
tween Roscommon and Bay City on Tuesday night. 
West of us the woods in Midland are ablaze and 
2 meg a dense cloud of smoke and ashes and 
charred leaves over the whole country. Yesterday 
afternoon, in Bay City, the falling débris resembled 
a snow storm in Winter, with the thermometer at 
90°, and the sky a goiden yellow. About noon the 
wind, which had been blowing from the south and 
west, shifted to the north, and all hoped a cooler 
spell had begun, but in an hour it was beck again 
in its old quarter, and then it died away altogether. 
The air is so sultry it is dificult to breathe without 
an effort, and the peculiar atmosphere is so full of 
smoke as to terrify with its color and opaque- 
ness the sick and tired. Such a visitation has not 
been known in Bay City in 10 years. In 1872 
when the woods on fire threatened the destruction 
of the city itself, such a shower of ashes was an 
incident, but the sky did not assume the color of 


molten gold, nor did the smoke so obscure the sup 
asto obliterate his face entirely. Jf we do not 


have rain pretty soon no living being can tell 
where this devastating scourge will halt in the 
woods, nor how it can bearrested. Lumbercamps 
have been burned out while the men were away in 
another direction fighting to keep off the Bee 
knowing nothing of the reception in store for 
them on theirreturn. Nothing but rain, copious, 
deluging and continuous, will avail to mitigate the 


danger of the present situation. 
a ood 


THE YOSEMITE RESERVATION, 

From the San Francisco Alta, July 30. 
The Commissioner of the General Land 
Office has reported favorably upon the request of 
the Yosemite Commissioners and the Governor of 


this State, to the effect that the Yosemite Valley 


Reservation be {nereased so as to Include several 


hundred square miles of the adjacent mountains. 


To do this the land must first be ceded condition- 
ally to the State. It is justiy claimed that “ the ces- 
sion will preserve a grand specimen of the primeval 
forest, including two groves of the gigantic se- 
quoias, bring the two existing grants together, 
and insure the protection of the whole against van- 
dalism and destructive fires. as a valuable pleasure 


resort and sanitarium for all time.” This action of 


the Commissioner will afford gratification to all 
persons who appreciate the value of the Yosemite 
grant. The new gift will be an additional bounty 
by the Nation to the State, and will be a further 


strong reason who California should foster this 
grand heritage. : 





AN ADMISSION FROM CANADA, 
From the Toronto Mail. 


Hasiiron, Ontario, Aug. 4.—Regarding the 


American mail-bags we are informed that in this 
office American aags have been largely used hither- 
to, but inetructions have been received to return 
them em ¥4 and the use of American bags for 
lecal maila is almost a thing of the past, owing to 
the fact that our own Government ls supplying 
bags in the place of the American bags previously 
used, This is all the information obtainable, the 


authorities being very reticent. 
OO 
BEQUEST T0 A HORKISTOWN CHURCH. 
Morristown, N. J., Aug. 6.—Ey the will of 
the late Mrs. Jacob Vanatta, the First Presbyterian 


Church of this ¢ity is left $2,000, and the remainder 
of the larze estate is beoneathed to near relatives. 





| 
blackberries and whortleberries, per 


Ober Hee Pork Cines, Suitvay, August 2, 1s81+—Oriple Sheet 





NATIONAL GUARD GOSSIP 


—_—__a—— 


THE MOVEMENTS OF THE &TATE 
MILITIA. 
Capt. Walter Thorn, of Company A, Four- 


teenth Regiment, Brooklyn, has tendered his 
resignation. 

An adjourned meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the National Rifle Association will 


take pase in the armory of Battery B, at Elm and 
Franklin streets, Tuesday at 3:30 o’clock P. M. 


Company D, Eighth Regiment, Capt. George 
Gustow commanding, will hold an election for 
non-commissioned officers Tuesday evening at 8 


o'clock. The regular monthly meeting of the com- 
pany will be held on the same occasion. 

Company C, Eighth Regiment, is making 
active preparations for its excursion to West Point 
on Friday, the 19th inst. The steamer Long Branch 
has been engaged for the occasion, and many 
prominent officers of the National Guard in this 
City and Brooklyn have accepted invitations to 
participate in the excursion. 

The Twelfth Regiment, Col. 8. V. R. Cruger 
commanding, will go to Creedmoor for additional 
rifle practice on some day during the latter part of 
this month. Non-commissioned officers have been 
elected in Company K, Capt. Edward Faekner 
commanding, as follows: Sergeants—Corps. E, S. 
Odell and August Rippenberg; Corporals—H. A. 
Laszk and William Groenberg. 

The staff of Gen. J. M. Varian, command- 
ing the Third Brigade, went to Creedmoor for 
rifle practice, and every member succeeded in 
winning a marksman’s badge. The scores were 
as follows: Major Joseph Holland, 38; Major Al- 
bert L. David, 33; Capt. Charles F, Beebe, 33; 
Lieut.-Col. William Seward, Jr., 31; Capt. R. A. 
Robbins, 28; Capt. W. H. Gunther, Jr.. 27. 

Gatling Battery E, Capt. Ferdinand P. Earie 
commanding, will parade for carbine practice at 
Creedmoor Thursday, assembling at the Thirty- 
fourth-street ferry at 7:30 o’clock A. M. _ First 
Lieut. Walter S. Harrison bas been detailed to 
command the detachmant, which will comprise 
those members who failed to qualify on the first 
general practice day assigned to the battery. 

Gatling Battery N, Brooklyn, has decided to 
celebrate the anniversary of its organization on 
Monday evening, the 15th inst., by taking a trip to 
Little Bayside, Long Island. <A special boat has 
been engaged tor the occasion, and invitations 
will be extended to friends of members to join in 
the excursion. Lieut. H. S. Rasquin has been 
detailed on the battery court-martial vice Lieut. 
Tyson, resigned. a 

Capt. Charles F. Robbins, Inspector of Rifle 
Practice in the Seventh Regiment, has been de- 
tailed Acting Division Inspector of Rifle Practice 
by Gen. Shaler during the absence of Col. E. H. 
Sanford. Hugo V. Zeidel, who was recently 
elected First Lieutenant of Company E, Eleventh 
Regiment, failed to pass the requisite examination, 
and a new election -has been ordered. Capt. 
Charles T. Smith, of Company C, Twenty-second 
Regiment, who was receitly elected Captain of 
Company B, in the same command, has been trans- 
ferred to his new position. 

The Fifth Regiment, Lieut.-Col. Abram L. 
Webber commanding, is to have a dress parade 
and summer-night’s festival in Washington Park, 
First-avenue and Sixty-ninth-street, to-morrow at 
2 o’clock P. M. Mayor Grace is to review the rezi- 
ment at 5 o’clock P. M., after which the drum- 
corps, under command of Drum-Major Berchet, 
will beat the ‘Grand Tattoo.’’ Gen. Shaler and 
staff and other prominent officers have accepted 
invitations to be present. There is a lively compe- 
tition among the members of the regiment for the 
gold watch to be presented by Quartermaster 
Crooks at the next annual inspection. 

The Twerty-third Regiment, Brooklyn, will 
act as an escort to Goy. Long, of Massachusetts, 
and his staff on their passage through this City on 
Oct. 17, on their way to Yorktown, Va. The regi- 
ment will meet the distinguished party at the 
Grand Central Depot, and, acting as its escort, will 
mareh through Fifth-avenue and Broadway to the 
Jersey City Ferry. First Lieut. William M. Moore, 
of Company K, has resigned after a term of 
service covering a period of 15 years. The Lieu- 
tenant, having held his commission 10 years, will 
probably retire with a brevet commission as Cap- 
tain. Second ! ieut. Marshall W. Bingham, of Com- 
pany F, was promoted First Lieutenant of the 
company at an election Tuesday evening. 


Commissions from General Head-quarters 
have been issued to officers in the First and Second 
Divisions during the past month as follows: Sev- 
enth Regiment: First Lieutenant—George A. 


Jones; Second Lieutenant—James E. Ware; 


Eleventh Regiment: Captain—Henry Freitag; Thir- 
teenth Regiment: Suryeon—James J. Terhune; 
Assistant Surgeon—George W. Brush; Twenty- 
third Regiment; Captain—Arthur Guthrie; First 
Lieutenant —John W. Doscher; Thirty-second 
Regiment: Captain—Charles B. Mayer; Seventy- 
first Regiment: Captain—Eugene DeKay Town- 
send. During the same period discharges have 
been granted to Capt. Frank S. Belton, Seventy- 
first Regiment; Capt. George Auld and Surgeon 
Charles A. Olcott, Thirteenth Regiment; First 
Lieut. Theodo:e Doench and Second Lieut. George 
Hamann, Battery K; Second Lieut. Leopold Strauss, 
Fifth Regiment, and Capt. Henry N. Meeker, For- 
ty-seventh Regiment. 


The funeral of the late Frederick Bengel, of 


Company I, Thirteenth Regiment, Brooklyn, took 
place on Wednesday. The company, in citizens’ 
dress, attended the funeral. An escort to the re- 
mains was detailed from the company as follows: 


Corp. C. M. Beatty, Privates G. Constable, H. R. 


Minke, R. Stevens, H. McComb, William S, Flynt, 
T. M. Johnston, C. D. Snow, and R. Bates. Company 
E will hold an election for Captain Friday evening. 
Company D, Brooklyn City Guard, will hold a 
meeting, at which its lady friends and the veterans 
of the company have been invited to be present, 
on Tuesday evening, to make arrangements for its 
regimental fair. At a meeting of Company §, on 
Tuesday evening, Joseph T. Kennedy and Abram 
B. Skinner were elected Corporals. Capt. George 
Auld was also elected an honorary member of 
the company. The Veteran Aasociation of the 
regiment held a meeting Tuesday evening, and de- 
cided to co-operate with the regiment in holding a 
regimental fair, 


The Twenty-second Regiment, Lieut, -Col 
John T. Camp commanding, went to Creedmoor 
for rifle practice on Monday. There were 250 men 
and officers present at roll-call. The wind was fa- 
vyorable for fine shooting during the morning hours, 
but the customary breeze sprang up in the after- 


noon and sent many bullets ‘wide of the mark." 
The number who qualified was 56. The return trip 


was marked by many delays, and the military train 


was more than two hours on the road 
from Creedmoor to Hunter’s Point. The 
soldiers passed their time in boxing 


with mosquitoes, singing, and the perpetration of 

ractical jokes, which caused even the solemn Ad- 
jutant to smile. Major Thomas Cullen made his 
first appearance on that occasion. Mr. P, 8. Gil- 
more has signed a five years’ contract to furnish 
music for the regiment. William Cortelyou, of 
Company D, has passed a creditable examination 
as Sergeant. Capt, Knapp, of Company K, is about 
to tender his resignation. 


The Seventy-first Regiment, Col. Richard 
Vose commanding, has received an invitation from 
the officers of the steamer City of Richmond to 
visit Long Braach on any week day the officers of 
the regiment may select. A meeting of the Board 
of Officers will shortly be held to take action on 
the invitation. An election for Captain in Com- 


pany H will take place on Tuesday evening. Capt. 
Thompson will preside. First Lieut. F. H. Jordan 
is said to be the probably successful candidate. 


An election for Lieutenant-Colonel and Major 
will be held at an early date he 


candidate for Major has not yet been nominated, 


The majority of the offeers are in favor of the 
election of Capt. Appleton D. Palmer for Lieu- 
tenant-Colone]l. Capt. Palmeris about 35 years old, 
and has served aterm inthe United States Army, 
having been graduated from the West Point Miil- 
tary Academy on June 23, 1885. He was com- 
missioned First Lieutenant in the Twelfth 
Infantry on the same day, and =e served 


on garrison duty at Fort Hamilton until 
the following December, At that time he was ap- 


pointed Quartermaster of his regiment, aud served 
in that capacity until November, 1866. From De- 
vember, 1865, until March, 1866, he performed gar- 
rison duty at Richmond, Va. He was next trans- 
ferred to the Thirtieth Infantry, at Peters- 
burg, Va., where he remained until January, 1867. 
During the next six months he performed 
frontier duty at Fort Sedgwick, Col. From 


July to September, 1867, he was on duty at Pole 
Creek, Col., and on escort duty. During the en- 


suing two months he was stationed at Camp 
Sargent, Nebraska. He spent the Winter at Fort 
D. A. Russell, Dakota, and was assigned during the 
following Winter to duty in Fort Freda Steele, 
Dakota. He was promoted Captain on Oct. 29, 
1868, and performed duty as Indian Agent durin 

the next two years. He was assigned to the Feurt 

Artilleryon Jan. 1, 1871. and performed garrison 
duty at Fort Macon, North Carolina, at intervals 


until April 20, 1873, when he restgned and entered 
upon the practice of law in this City. 
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°FIRE FROM THE ELEOTRIC LIGHT WIRE. 
rom the Albany Argus, Aug. 6. 
A condueting wire of the electric light broke 
at the Bessemer steel works in Troy, Thursday 


morning, and the eiectric current returning to the 


engine set fire tothe armature. The engine was 


quickly stopped and the flames extingnished. A 
similar accident occurred soon after, and the en- 
gine was injured so that it cannot be used. 





STRANGE HALLUCINIATION, 
From tle Hartford (Conn.) Courant, Aug. 6. 


Michael Kelly, of Taftville, New-London 


County, the lunatic who believes he has a ball of 
fire in his vitals, and has visited numerous out-of- 


town doctors fer relief, was arrested and taken to 


the Middletown Asylum on Thursday. Kelly 
jumped in*oa pond Wednesday. with the idea of 
quenching his internal conflagration, but the waters 
were unavailing. and at Jast accounts the fire was 
still raging. Kelly asserts that from the waist up 


. 
pene 


At oo ols 





the body is dead. This unfortunate man has 
squandered hundreds of dollars in the last few 
weeks on doctors of various schools, and his prop- 
erty was dwindling away so alarmingly that his 
family were threatened with destitution unless he 
was put in a safe place. 
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COLLISION ON NORTH RIVER. 


oe 
THE STEAMER 8ST. JOHNS CUTSA HOLE IN 
THE BREAKWATER. 

The steamer Breakwater, of the Old Do- 
minion Line, which was pretty badly damaged in 
the collision with the steam-boat St. Johns, of the 
New-Jersey Central Railroad, on the N rth River, 
Friday afternoon, was yesterday towed from her 
dock, at the foot of Beach-street, to John Roach’s 
dock, at the foot ot East Ninth-street, where she 
will undergo repairs. The Breakwater was steam- 


ing down the river on her way to Lewes, Del., and 
was opposite Pier No. 14 when the St. Johns left 
her slip. Each steamer, it is said, blew her 
whistle, but they were too near each other 
to avoid a collision. The St. Johns struck the 
Breakwater in the stem, cutting a hole four feet 
deep and two feet wide. Fortunately, the break 
was about four feet above the water line, but the 
vessel was so badly crippled that it was not deemed 
prudent to continue the trip. There was a mo- 
mentary panic among tho passengers of the Break- 
water, but the officers soon restored confidence 
and quiet. The guard on the port side of the Sr. 
Johus was broken in, but otherwise the damage to 
this vessel was insignificant. Both bouts returned 
to their respective doeks, but the St. Johns soon re- 
sumed her trips. The damage done to the Break- 
water is estimated at $4.000. She will be ready for 
sea again within a fortnight. 

Capt. Vogel, commarder of the steamer St. 
Johns, sent a report to the Steam-boat Inspectors 
[ag oe J afternoon, in which he says the St. 

obns left her landing on her regular trip at 3:45 
o'clock. She gave a long blast of the whistle while 
passing the side of the pier out into the stream. 
As she reached the middle of the stream the pilot 
saw the Breakwater coming down theriver. He 
immediately blew two whistles, indicating that he 
intended to pass to the port side of the Break- 
water. The latter, however, continued on her 
course, and made no reply tothe signals of the St. 
Johns. The Breakwater struck the St. Johns 
about 10 feet abaft the bow, but did very little 
damage to the latter. 


rr 


INCREASED CHINESE IMMIGRATION 





ARRIVAL OF LABORERS FOR THE PACIFIC 
COAST RAILROADS—SPECULATIOXS A& 
TO THEIR FUTURE. 

From the San Francisco Chronicle, July 30. 
The recent large influx of Chinese into this 

State and British Columbia has attracted consider- 

able attention. The general supposition has been 

that the Celestials, apprehending the legislation of 

Congress restricting arrivals, sought to take advan- 

tage of the recess to bring coolies from the Flow- 

ery Land. In order to ascertain the ideas of some 
of the prominent Chinese, a Chronicle reporter vis- 


itedjChinatown :ecently. Thereticence and imper- 
turbability of those interviewed were remarkable. 
No sooner had the reporter, after passing some 
casual remarks, endeavored to bring the conversa- 
tion to bear upon the immigration question than 
the Mongolians would become suddenly silent. At 
length, by dint of perseverance, it was learned 
that the Chinese themselves would never have 
dreamed of introducing sucha large number of 
their countrymen had it not been fortho demand 
made by the various corporations engaged in the 
construction of railrouds on the Pacific coast and the 
British Territories. So far as regards mining or 
agricultural pursuits, those interviewed express 
the opinion that there were and are sufiicient la- 
borers here to supply all requirements. They seem 
to view the future with apprehension. What will 
the men who are now working on the railroads do, 
they say, when the lines are completed? The funds 
of the Six Companies have been, or will be. en- 
riched by the influx. The bulk of Celestials who 
have recently arrived belong chiefly to the Sam 
Yap and Ning Yang Companies. The wages paid 
ke 4 the railroad contractors are $32 a month. Prob- 
ably $2 is paid per capita monthly to the head men 
of the coolies, thus leaving $30 to the laborers. 
Regarding the legislation which will attract atten- 
tion inthe next Congress upon prohibition of the 
opium trade, the merchants will no doubt take ad- 
vantage of the ;a:iod elapsing before any enact- 
ments can be pe--<d_ to import large quantities of 
the drug from Hong Kong for future use. Strange 
as it may seem, and contrary to expectation, an 
extended tour of the various lodging-houses in 
the Chinese quarter revealed the fact that there 
remain but few of the recent arrivals in the city. 
Some 1,040 passengers arrived by the Tokio on 
Monday last, and three-fourths of the number left 
on Tuesday for various points where the work of 
construction required their presence. The lodg- 
ing-house keepers’ harvest has proved a remunera- 
tive one during the influx. The recent arrivals are 
composed chiefly of the lower grade of Chinese 
laborers accustomed to field and general work, 
and are not of the class that serve as recruits for 
the factories. But stupid and stolid as they are, 
they would, with the characteristic intuitiveness 
of their countrymen, speedily acquire knowl- 
edge of the various branches of manufactures in 
which the Chinese are engaged. The probabilities 
are thut after the expiration of their contracts, 
which extend in some instances to two years, the 
majority willreturn to China. So far as regards tak- 
ing advantage of the non-promulgation of any law 
restricting the carrying of Chinese immigrants, the 
general views enunciated seem to bein favor of 
speedy legislation on the subjeot. The expressed 
sentiments are that there are sufficient Chinese in 
the State to meet any demand for their services. 
RRR Rass RAE Oe 
A NEW TRIAL GRANTED. 

Two or three months ago a sympathetic 
Passaic County (N. J.) jury, at Paterson, gave a 
verdict of $8,337 60 in favor of Mrs, Julia Hampson 
against John Hinchliffe, a Paterson brewer of great 
wealth, for having failed to keep his promise to 
marry her. In the course of the trial it appeared 
that on one oocasion, when out riding with his 
inamorata, Mr. Hinchiiffe told her he had heard 
she had given birth to a child before her marriage, 
and if so he said all was over between them. She 
denied the accusation, and afterward, on the wit- 
ness stand, repeated the denial. Judge Dixon 
granted a stay of proceedings, whereby the plain- 
tiff was prevented from collecting the amount of 
the judgment, and meantime Mr. Hinchliffe sent 
his son to Macclesfield, England, the native place 
of Mrs. Hampson, to get evidence asto her early life 
there, Yesterday his counsel appeared before Judge 
Dixon, at Paterson, to apply for a new trial, onthe 
ground of newly discovered evidence, which he 
proceeded to read in the shape of affidavits and 
certified extracts from public records in England. 
One affidavit was by Charles Harrison, and stated 
that he know Mrs. Hampson well in her girlhood, 
when she was known as Julia Featherstone: that 
she became the mother of an illegitimate female 
child about 1851, and that bis half-brother was re- 
puted tc be its father, and was obliged by the local 
court to contribute toward its support; the child 
lived to be5 years old. She was married in 1857 to 
John Hampson. A number of other affidavits and 
court orders were produced in proof of the same 
facts. Upon hearing them, Judge Dixon promptly 

anted an order for a new trial, which will proba- 

ly come off in October. 
ee 


A GROCER SYSTEMATICALLY ROBBED, 
Frederick Fechtenmoller, a retail grocer, 


living at No. 74 North Moore-street, and doing 
business at No. 378 Greenwich-street, was a prison- 
erin the Tombs Court yesterday, having been ar- 
rested by Detectives Handy and Fogarty for re- 
ceiving stolen goods. The detectives also ar- 
raigned before the magistrate John Andras, Jo- 
seph Besenbacker, and Heary Luken on charges of 
larceny. The complainant against the pris- 
oners was Henry Sonn, a wholesale grocer, 
at No. 365 Washington-street, with whom 
Fechtenmoller has dealt for a number of years. 
It is charged that he induced the three other pris- 
oners, who worked for Sonn, to enter into a con- 
spiracy by which their employer was robbed of 
several thousand dollars’ worth of goods, which 
Fechtenmeller received. Their plan was to give 


the latter “overweight” on all his orders and to 


charge in bills less shan the quantity sold. These 


individual thefts were comparatively small, 
amounting at times to less than 25 cents’ worth of 
goods, but as they were constantly continued they 
aggregated, it is alleged, over $10,000 before the plot 
was discovered and the men arrested. The discovery 
was made accidentally, but after their arrest ail 
the parties confessed to haying participated in the 


larcenies, Luken, an engineer and porter in Sonn’s 
employ, was accepted as State evidence, although 


a complaint was made against him with the rest of 
his confederates. The three employes all said in 
court that Fechtenmoller bought the stolen goods, 
and the latter admitted the purchases, but waived 
formal §examination. Justice Flammer held him 
for receiving stolen goods, fixing his bail at $1,500 
on three charges. Andras, Besenbacker, and Luken 
were held in baileach also on three charges 


involving simply the larceny of a single article of 
petty value, In default of bonds all the prisoners 
were locked up in the Tombs. 








A MICHIGAN BOY'S ABDUCTION STORY. 
Correspondence of the Detroit (Mich.) Post. 
DecaTuR, Mich., Aug. 4.—A genuine case 
of kidnapping has just Occurred here. Yesterday 
about 10 o’clock a little 13-year-old son of Mr. Wil- 


liam H. George was engaged in splitting wood in 


the yard of his father’s house in the eastern out- 
skirts of the village, and just after bis mother (the 
only other person on the premises) left to go down 
town he got upon the fence to rest, After sitting 
there a few momeprts he was seized from behind, 
blindfolded, gagged, and his hands tied. In this 
way he was hurried off and compelled to walk a 
long distance by being pulled along, and was tinally 


taken into the woods, where he was tied, hands, 
feet, and body, to a tree, when the perpetrator of 


the outrage left. The boy says he was very tired and 
could net move, and remained in that position ail 
night. Toward morning he commenced to twist 
his body as best he could, and finally succeeded in 
getting slack rope enough to allow him to move 
around the tree. which he did until he wore off the 
rope and freed his hauds. He then took the band- 
age from his eyes and removed the fetters from 
his feet. After wandering about for sometime he 
heard the whistle of a train, and found his way to 
the railroad, avd thence home about 10 o'clock 
this morning. The boy says he did not see the 
person who took him, and did not hear him speak 
aword. From every indication, your correspond- 
eut believes the story to be entirely trne, but there 
is no cause made public to which the actcan be 


attributed. It is generally spoken of as the work 
of a tramp 











FINANCIAL AFFAIRS. 


SALES AT THE STOCK EXCHANGE—AUG. 6. 


GOVERNMENT sTOocKs—10:30 A. M. 


U. S. 4s r., 1907. |U.S. 43g c., 91. 
$10,000 ......1165¢| 86,000 .......114%¢ 


FIRST BOARD—10:30 a. M. 





C.& O.cur. int.def, N. Y. Cen. & Hud. Han. & St. Jo. ptd. 
$1,000 ....... 60}—/500..........- 14294/100........ oe Lld 
2,000........ 60 /|100.... +143 


1,000........110 
Den. & R. G. [. 






































5,.000.... 03 
Mo., K. & T, 2d. aed 
§.000........ 256! 300... Mo., K, & T. 

N. Y. Cen. 6s, ’83.| Onion Paeific. AOD, cara cnedsi 43: 
See ee, eee 1263¢/600. ........0. 43 
SOU cists 10534/100...........1265¢/1400...... eee. 4336 

Ohio Central Ist. 400........... 126 |Norfolk & W.pfd. 

1,000........100}g/Centralof N.J. /400........ seo Gn 
5,000.......- LO TLRs x6 ccanveee 95%1100........... 6034 
Ohio Central inc.!/700........... 9544|Norshern Pacific. 
5.000, wc. eras BO 1BOCk. vixcccs ss, 9514/600........... 4 
Cen. Pac. 1. g #544| North. Pac. pfd. 
1 . 9055_/50U........... 
95%4|200...... 

1, . M. & 8t.P. |600... 

‘ PR wees 11375) 100 CS gata 
5,000........ 354)1200..........1153¢/ 1600.. 

West. Un. 6.,1000, /800........4.. 11844 /200...... 

5,000. ...026 12134|Chi. & Roek Isl. }200........... 80 

Was Gia BPs Be dO ine cccweus 137 ‘Nasb.,Chat.&St.L. 

&W. bi 
00 . 
46'Canadas 





2,001 
Standard Mining. |100... 
16 \ 






Minnies coooe 22 $100... 
ES | eRe 
Cameron Coal. = |200, 
4334) 100.......000. 
GOO voices 4334 | 300. . 
Canton. jC.,C. & I. c. ng, 
WDD i scoceccses HS ee 64 
Col. Coal & tron, |Rich. & A. tr.cert./500........... 
BS 40cas cess a, ee 5554/ St. L. & San Fran. 
5 ree 5334/C.,St.P.M.& O.pfd.}400........... 50 
Western Union. ( 10434{8t. L, & S. F. pfd. 
YE coos 8854 gg eT eee 76 
DOR wesceudcsy 8834 |300 %\St.L.&S8.F.1st pfd. 
Witaks canine 8594/5 9234; 52......0pg.109 
Paelfic Mau. a Pre 10834 
400 se Texas & Pacific. 
1100 b3. 57 




















BOOdeeccdiacuss O756) AV.......cc00 2036/550........... 38 
TONG Se cacies 9734) Han. & St. Joseph, |200........... $834 
Petbdecucsseve Peo., Dec. & E 
ee ig SELECT CCECCRE | het co, SER ee 40% 
BOO. cccsccts OTMIN, Fo, Ome & WW. . OOO. vecksicess 40 
ee ; Bur. & Q. 
Ohio Centrai. [200........... 3236]100........... 15844 
Oe wi nanan oe BO ROG ccc bc Gi- OS caethOGs cc deswcens 16834 


GOVERNMENT sTOCKS—I1 P. M. 
U.S. 46 7r.,1907. |U.S.48r., 1907. |U.S. §8 ¢., 1907. 
$10,000...... 1165¢/84,000. ...... 11644 |$10,000...... 11656 
SALES TO 3 P. M. 


D. & H.r., *91. W., St. L. & P. Kansas & Texas. 
$1,000 ....... oS: | ea 5134/100........... 444% 
Mob, & O. lst a aga & P. pfd.|/L.,N. A. & C. 
|300 ; 















ROMO iene sme 101 889/100. .... ..... W465 
Metropolitan 2d. |100. 8814! Lonisville &Nash. 
PUNO vaccenes 8834/ 500 SD OG, cvcaceuccs 10814 
Union Pac. lst. (Union Pacific. |Miasour! Pacific. 
BOGOR scceces 11834) 200.........0 ERT IOK oc caness ce 110 
i eee 11834}1100.......... 1z6__|Martetta 1st p'd. 
M.&St.P.1st,C.&P./200........... 1257%6/2u0........... 1334 
EONS bccn eae po S| See 125% | Metropolitan. 
Welis-Fargo. jCentralofN.J. |300........... 81 
Bi givecaates LOW 13400 i650 i sceac 9649/300........... S198 
Beis \casesuns 18034) 100........... 963¢| Northern Pactiic. 
Quicksliver. [G00....ceereee 0654/100..........- 05 
eee 20 |ove . 9634/200.... 
Cameron Coal. /2v0. .. 96%! North 4 
ee 4356 /500........... 97 |100 $05 
| See 4354| North-western. 300 . 3046 
1 NEA 4336|100. .......... 12634 |20u. .. 803¢ 
1100......000: 44 [Illinois Central. |N. Y., Ont. & W. 
N. Y. Cen, & Hud. |200........... 13534/100........ b8. 3244 
Re 14334/St. Paul. |Norfolk & W.pfd. 
Western Union. (100...... .... 118%%/200 .......... 613¢ 
WOi ei dc wawsas We cio eae cane 114 /100........b8. 62 
GOO sndecsiaces 88% | Del.,Lack.& West.|Ohio Central. 
tt ee ae eee 32S34)400........ .. 28 
TOOs ccragensce 334/Central Pacific. |200......... «. 28 
Ui ce! Snenans 8034/200..... 0000 93 |Ohio & Miss. 
Pacific Mail. Per re 034¢/800.........0. 73 
BUS cccckh via 6244 Den. & K. Grande. 500........... 3784 
A ee ee od ere Oe (RO, ccccacasds 3754 
eee 623¢/100........ s3. 0944;Phil. & Reading. 
Michigan Central.|800..... ..... 993@/300.... ...... 6436 
, ere 9834| Han. & st. Jo. pfd.| Rich. & A. s. tr. c. 
Lake Shore. 1600... sccceee 11274/400........... 56 
7 y 1155%4' St. L. & 8. F. pid. 
11334}100......e0e0- 75% 
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MINING STOCK EXCHANGE SALES—AUG. 6. 
FIRST CALL~—10:30 a. M. 
Oriental & Miller. Bodie. California, 







ROO v ace WVGBE E00 1IO0 «cic cacccast OG Obdaseresasece 20 
MSs sc otaa's 83.1.05| Amie. |S. L. Nos. 1 and 4. 
Hibernia. 11100...... sevee 0f3}100........010.1.35 
400........D.c. .49) Robinson. Os demi chew ae 1.35 
100....,b.¢.b3. .49/100....... b.c.11.13) Little Chief. 
DUO conacneee Ce MIRO. cuss Pi 3E SBIOOU: cae xoceas 1.45 
oOUwasckans c. .47/100.......b.¢.11.50;Seuth Hite, new. 
100,.... S80fit. .47/100....... Pe te | RRR FS 58 
L000. cccees b30. .49| Buckeye. 100..... neues 57 
Wee vacccetaruns ME RU ie acvciteres UGA v caccuacasesiae 
1500...... b60. .49| Boulder Con. Oe vscacccetucs .55 
SOGO. gcc BOR. ATIGOU. 526 sc sO. AGIIOO.  ccarcescce 54 
_ eae .40 Con. Virginia. | Leadville Con. 
Gold Stripe. 2008. wecncs 815.1.85)}100 , . 22. .00000.0.55 
Ole eccucedae 1.00| Findley. | 
400. .......8.C.1.00/500........8.0. .25! 

SALES AFTER THE SECOND CALL. 
South Hite, new.|Central Arizona, | Hibernia, 
BO iv srscvcexes oB7/1OU.........-0.8.10/8OU0,. crccccce oO 
3. L. Nos. 2 and 3,|Orlental & Miller. /1000,.......83. .49 
100 b5.5.38/500........015.1.10/1000........ b3. .50 








s. L. Nos. 2 88.1.05/500............ 49 
Li ar 1.30}Gold Stripe. |Con. Virginia. 
North Standard. ‘100...... ..... 1.00'460 ..........-.1.85 
ZOO... .seseeeee -23|Great Eastern. (|Sutro Tunnel. 
Standard. {LOO vavanernccs 22/1000 .. 22. 000+ 1.38 
DisccicavasembetO! | 
——— 
SaturRDay, Aug. 6—P. M. 
The bank statement shows a loss of 


$4, 295,500 im surpius reserve, and the banks now 
hold $5,735,225 in excess of legal requirements. 

The following shows the condition of the 
New-York City banks this week as compared 
with last: 








July 80. Aug. 6. Differences, 
Loans .........$849,188,400 $850,624,800 Inc.$1,436,400 
Specie... -- $1,043,400 76,510,900 Dec. 4,532,500 
Legaltenders. 16,931,800 16,060,000 Dec. 871,800 
Deposits ...... 361,777,900 $47,342,700 Dec. 4,435,200 
Circulation... 19,212,900 19,360,600 Inc. 147,700 


The share pies poe was feverish and un- 
settled throughout the entire day, and the deal- 
ings were almost devoid of feature. The 
market opened weak and generally lower, the 
only important exception being Nashville 
Chattanooga, which was 2 # cent. higher. In 
the early dealings the entire list recorded a de- 
cline ranging from lf to 2 #@ cent., which was 
most marked in Hannibal and St. Joseph, 
the trunk line shares, Denver and Rio 
Grande, St. Paul, and Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy. This was followed by an advance of 
le to 1% @®@ cent., Nashville Chattanooga 
jeading therein, but subsequently a reaction of 
i to 84 #@ cent. took place and the market 
continued unsettled until near the close of 
business when a firmer tone prevailed and a 
recovery of }% to 5 #@ cent. ensued. The gen- 
eral list closed steady. 

The transactions aggregated 165,467 shares, 
including 17,800 Lake Shore, 13,700 Wabash 
Pacific, 11,800 Michigan Central, 10,300 North- 
ern Pacific, 10,300 St. Paul, 10,100 Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western, 10,000 Western 
Union, 8,800 New-Jersey Central, 8,700 Nash- 
ville Chattanooga, 6,500 Denver and Rio 
Grande, 4, 400 Erie, 4,400 Cameron Coal 4,100 
Metropolitan Elevated, 3,700 New-York Cen- 
tral, 3,500 Reading, 3,400 Union Pacific, 2,700 
Pacific Mail, 2,700 Hannibal and St. Joseph, 
2,600 Kansas and Texas, 2,500 Missouri Pacific, 
2,500 Ohio and Mississippi, 2,300 North-west, 
and 2,000 Canada Southern. 

Money was easy throughout the entire day 


at 244 @3 # cent, on pledge of acceptable stock 


collateral, and at 2@244 @ cent. on: United 
States bonds. Time loans and prime discounts 
are unchanged. 

The foreign advices reported British Consols 
at London a shade lower, at 1008¢@1001¢ for 
money and 1003¢@1002°g for the account. 
United States Government bonds were pes 


and unchanged. In American railway secur 


ties, Erie common fell off from 445 to 44 9-18, 


and returned to 44%; Reading declined from 
831¢ to 83 1-16, and rallied to 3314; New-York 


Central receded from 148% to 14734; Lake 
Shore from 128 to 127; Ontario and West- 


erm from 34 to 333g: St. Pavl from 1193¢ 
te 117%; Pennsylvania from 67 to 6634; 
St. Louis and San Francisco common 


from 524, to 52; do, preferred from 78% to 


77%; do. First preferred from 1128 to 111%; 
Central Pacifie from 97 to 96%, and Atlantic 
and Great Western Seconds from 23 to 22%; 
do. Firsts advanced from 57% te 58, and Ihi- 
nois Central from 136% to 137, ex dividend, 
Bar Silver was firm, and ee per 
ounce, to 513¢d. At Paris, Rentes sold down 
from 85f. 87i¢c. to 85f. T5e. 


The Sterling Exchange market was nomt- 


, 

nally unchanged, but dull,t and rates were 
steady for to-day’s mail. ‘lhe basis on which 
actual transactions were effected was as fol- 
lows: 60-day bills, $4 82 to $4824¢; demand, 
$484 to $4 841¢: cable transfers, $4 843{ to 
$4 85; commercial pills, $4 80}4¢ to $4 81. 

The Government bond market was quiet and 


fairly steady, the only changes in the quota- 


tions being an advance of és ® cent. in ex- 
Be 


tended 6s, and a decline of ent. in new 
4s. Railroad mortgages were irregular on a 
moderate volume of business; Erie consoli- 
dated Seconds fell off from 10234 to 102, and 
returned to 1028; Ohio Central Firsts receded 
frora 100% to 100, and rallied to 1003}¢; do. in- 
comes sold down from 5634 to 55; Boston, 


Hartford, and Erie Firsts declined from 
7% to 7; Chesapeake and Qhio 6s, 
class B, from 87 to 87; do. currency 6s from 
61 to 60: C., C. and I. C. incomes from 8044 to 


79; Missouri Pacific Seconds from 115 to 112; 
Metropolitan Elevated Seconds from 90 to 


88144; Rom Watertown and Ogdensbu 
consolidated Firsts from 995¢ to 905: Texas 

















Pacific land t incomes from 80% to 80, and | Bullion...... sseeeesnes 916)S8 
Union Pacific Firsts from 118 4 to 11834; | Qaliforntnn..scx+ss--=/0Oe 


Texas Pacific Firsts (Rio Grande Division) ad- 
vanced from 95¢ to 95%{, and Indiana, Bloom- 
ington and Western Seconds from 8&4 to 85, 
In State bonds, Louisiana Consols sold at 69, 
and District of Columbia 3.653, registered and 
coupon, at 108. 

The Directors of the Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road Company have ordered the payment of 
interest at the rate of Seven @ cent. on the first 
preferred income and Sinking Fund debentures, 
payable at the New-York agency, as follows: 
344 _% cent. on Sept. 1, 1881, and 334 # cent. 
on Feb. 1, 1882; also, Two # cent. on the second 
a payable as shall hereafter be ad- 
vised. 

The transfer-books of the Rochester and 
Pittsburg Railroad Companv will close at 3 
o’clock next Monday, after which stock- 
holders of record can subscribe to the exten- 
sion fund and thecapital stock of the Coal 
Company. 

The regular guaranteed quarterly dividend 
at the rate of Seven #@ cent. per annum of the 
Cleveland and Pittsburg Railroad Company 
will be paid Sept. 1 by the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, No. 26 Exchange-place. 

Attention is invited to the advertisement in 
another column of the Quicksilver Mining 
Company regarding the payment of interest 
on the preferred and common stocks. 

The New-York Bire Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of Five @ 
cent., payable on demand. 

The Ontario Silver Mining Company has de- 
elared its regular monthly dividend of Fifty 
cents ® share for July, payable Aug. 15, at 
the office of Messrs. Wells, Fargo & om, No. 
65 Broadway. 

The imports at this port for the week ending 
to-day aggregated $11,752,859, of which 
$8,406,562 consisted of general merchandise 
and the remainder of dry goods, 

The imports of specie for the week aggre- 
gated $356,966, 

UNITED STATES SUB-TREASURY, ? 

Nrw-YoOrK, Aug. 6.1881. 
BORG esi isc cca cddevigncsctssonavdaasectat $1,471,953 58 
PENS ioc oh da danccadeucceGsnemesiecedan 764,628 29 
RIN as cca cccacesduaedcadeated cawkes 78. 280,958 50 
Balance, notes 5,191,080 90 


The extreme range of prices in stocks, the 
last sales, and the number of shares sold were 
as follows: 














Richest. Lowest. Last. Sales. 
CO dock eux dactaceces 68 638 68 

Canada Southern....... 6534 6544 2,000 
Central Arizona........ 2% 244 100 
Ches. and Ohio Ist pref. 4¢ A014 100 
9 3 St area 30% 223 1,050 
Chi., Bur. and Quincy. .160 160 60u 
Central Pacific.......... us 93% 1,900 
Chi. and North-west... .12634 12034 2.300 
Chi., Mil, and St. Paul..114 1lt 10,300 

Chi., RK. [. and Pacitic...187 1387 1 
Colorado‘ oal.... . 54% 545¢ 500 
Cameron Coal...... . 44 $4 4,400 
D., L. and Western, -124% 128 10,100 
Delaware and Hudson.110% 110} 600 
Denver and Rio Grande. vf) LOS 6,395 
E%. Tenn.,Va.and Ga..... 2034 20 2u 550 
Han. and St. Joseph.... 94 91 93 400 
Han. and St. Jo. pref....114 112% 1134 2,300 
lilinois Central......... 18534 125 14554 930 
Ind., Bloom. and West., 42. 49 49 300 
OT ee 123% 122% 123% 17,300 
Lake Erie and West.... 56 56 56 100 
Louisville and Nash....1031¢ 103 10344 800 
Mil., L. Shore and West. 544 53hg 5334 400 
Missouri Pacific......... 110 100 110 2.550 
Manhattan Railroad... 17 17 17 luv 
Memphis and Char.,... 88 83 $3 200 
Marietia and Cin. ist pf. 1344 13% 13% 200 
Metropolitan Railroad. 81% 81 814 4,100 
Michigan Central....... 0884 o7 vag 11,8z5 
Mo., Kan. and Texas... 4434 433q 4444 2,025 
Nash., Chat. and 8t. L.. 893¢ 83 8944 8,700 
New-Jersey Central..... 97 95% 97 8,800 
New-York Central..... 144 142% 148% 3.700 
Norfolk and West. pf... 62 60% €2 1,600 
N. Y.. L. EB. and W... 4344 425% 43} 4,400 
Northern Pacific... - 4098 404 4084 1.600 
Northern Pacific pref.. s05¢ 70% 20sa 8,700 
Ohio Central.... ....... 2814 27 28 3800 
Ohio and Mississippi... 375 87 4756 2%, 500 
Ontario and Western... 321g 24g Blk 1,900 
Ohio Southern......... 27 27 27 200 
Oregon Hiver and Nav.164 164 164 100 
Pacific Mall... .ccccc.cc- 6234 5156 523% 2,700 
P., D. and Evansville... 40% 40 40 500 
Phila. and Reading..... 6446 64 64396 2,500 
Seeemencer Neeaauex de dase 203g 2036 203g 125 
uicksilver pref........ 72 72 72 100 
Koch. and Pittsburg.... 404¢ 40 406 400 
Richmond and All...... 66 5554 56 500 
eng a Mining....... 21 at l 210 
utro Tunnel............ 1% 1 13 500 
st. L. and San F........ 50 5U By 400 
St. L. and San F. pref.. 753 75 75% 800 
St. L. and San F. ist pf.1084 10846 1084g 152 
St. P. and Omaha pref.104 10346 194% 230 
Texas and Pacific....... 5734 5u5¢ 5734 2.000 
Union Pacific........... 2654 Is 125% 8.400 
Wabash, St. L. and P... 51% 608 5134 7,309 
W.. St. L. and P. pref.. 8y 87 8u 6,450 
Wells-Fargo Express...130 1380 130 152 
Western Union Tel..... 891g 883g *801¢ 10,000 
Ue MNEs nb ninbiind swe enbucwe isunenenesdaes 105,407 


The following were the closing quotations of 
Government bonds: 










Bid. Asked. 

United States 414s, 1801, registered.......1138¢ 118% 
United States 4448, 1891, coupon.......... 114 114% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered . 116g 11634 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon.. 1103, 11654 
United States currency ts, 1895 -130 ae 
United States currency 6s, 1596. sense 
United States currency 6s, 1897,..........132 = 
United States currency 63, 1898........ ..138 a 
United States currency 68, 1899 a 
Continued 68.......... dagee. custederce 10254 
IGM lh cntk as dvadesdducieicuasieccesuas 10214 

The following is the Clearing-house state- 
ment to-day: | 
EXCHANGCS......cccccsces coccee oe ceeecenccecess $108,770,610 
BGIGDORG. cccccscsacecceccoccsenccece Or ceavencee 5,560,102 


The following were the bids for the various 
State securities; 







Ala. 68, cl. A, 3to 5... 76 iN. ee ae 
Ala. ci, A. sm - 85 |3.C.68,4.M.23."69. nfd.. 10 
Ala, cL C, 4s. «« 72%|Tenn. 68, 0., "90-¥3..... 72 
La. 7s, cn..... - 6836|Tenn. 6s, mn, ’92-8-1900. 7z 
Mo. 6s, due °87. -llc (Tenn. 6s,n., n. 6.,’14.. 72 
Mo. 68, due ’8S... <oke [Ve OG EOS ccaceancee 804g 
N.C. 68, 0., ’86°°08..... 87 |Va. 65, def............. 16 
N. C.6g., A. O........... 87 |D. of C. 3.658, '26......107K 
po SC : ee esse G paw OG Gls Nicsccanecarest 107 
N. C. ap. t., cl. 1, 08-9. 63g). of C, fdg. 53, '99....118 
RN. GO. OP. tor Gh. Be. coce & |D. of C. fdg. 53, r......112 
And the following for railway mortgages: 
B. & O. lst 6s, P.bh...412 :L. S. on. co. 2d 78....... 126 
B., H. & Erie ist 7s8.... Taj 1. & N. en. 78....0..00. 123 
B., C. KR. & N.1st 68....101l3g L. & N. 4d 7s, g........ 1043g 


M. & St. L. let 7s, gtd.120 |L.& N., C. bh. 78...... 112 
Iowa ©, & W. 1st 7s...104 |L. & N.S.L.div.,let6s.111 


























O.R., LF. & N. 1st 68.110 |L. BE. & W. stds... ....1008¢ 
C. lowa ist 78......... 11634) Met. Elev. lat Us....... 
C. & Ohio 6s, g., 8. B.. 86% Met. Elev. 2d 63....... 
OQ. & Ohio @s, cur...... 60 |Mieh. C. cn. 78......... 
2 8 ST ey: See 120 |Mich, C. 1st $s, s. f....105 
©. SA. ING, Ws ccacseas 102 |Mo., K. & T. cn. 78..... 
M. R. br. Ist 6. f. 66...103 |Mo., K. &.T. 2d ince.... 
C., B. & Q.8 p.c. 1et..106 |N. Y. C. & BH. 1st c¢. 78.138 
O., BoE S Woovccsee -»»-191 |Hudson R. 7s, 2d s. f..110 
C,, KR. I. & P. 68,0. .. 120 |C, So. lat, int. gtd. 6s. .100 
K. & D. M. ist g. 66...109 |N. Y. Kiev. lst 78...... 116 
C. R. of N. J. adj. 7s..106 | N. P. gou. 1. g. lstc. 63, 1083f 
re. Sy eae 1u9s4|N. & W. gen. 6s,...... 107 
ME DE TS ER askedven dex 18614/O. & M. en. a. f. 78..... 120 
A. D. & I. 76 a8........ 35 |O. & M. en. 78, ........-120° 
M.& St. P. 1st 8s8,P.div.135 [Ohio C. let ter. tr. 6s..101 
M.a&sSt.P. 2d,73-10P,d.118 {Ohio S. Ist 6s.......... 96 
M.« St.P.lstL&M.d.75.123 |P., D. & K.,E.div. istés.108 
M.&St.P.lst C.& M. 78.125 |C. P. g. Ga...... eoecveesdaG 
M, & St. P. cn, 78.....,.125 |C. P., 8 
M. & 8t. P. 2a 7s,......108 IC P.,C 
M.&S8t.P.8. W.d. Ist 63.106%/C. P. 
M.&Srt. P.18t63,L.C.&D. 93 |W. Pb. 
M.&S8t.P.1st 50.M.d.68.105 (8. P. 
M.&St.P.lstH.&b.d.78.118 |U. P. 
M.&S8t.P.C.&P.div.6-..10%3¢/U. P. 
M.&St.P. IstC.&PW5s. 97 |K. P. 1st 6s, VS..... .. 118 
M.& St. P. M. P. div.5s. 938 | K. P. 2 ee 1¢ 
COM. Wie f.. Wicccs 111 |K. P., D. div. 6s as.....113 
©. & N. W. int. 7s......1063¢/K. P. 1st en. 6s. ....... 1083¢ 
C. & N. W. lst 7s...... 109 jC. bh. U. P. 1st 68.....198 
C. & N. W.¢. g. 78.....1263§/C. bh. U. P. fd. c. 78...110 4 
Towa Midiand lat 8%..128 |A,, C. & P, lst 6u.......102.¢ 
G. & C. ext. 78.........l00}4/A., J.C, & W. 1st 6e...101 
Peninsula lst cv. 78..120 |Utah 8. og 
C. & M. 1st 7s..... o+eel85 [Mo. P. 1 
W. &st. F. 1st 7s...... 1053¢/Mo. P. 3 
W. &St. P. Tececae 124 |P. R. of 
C.,3t.L.&N.O.,T.1n.78..113 | P. R. of 
C.,St.L.&N.O.isten.78.118 |S.L.&8.F 
C,.8t.P., M. & O. cn. 68.10334/S. L. & 8, 
St. P. &'S. ©. ist 6s....1193¢|8. L. & >. 
O. & . U1, 1st, s.f.cur.1093_/T. & P. in 
Del., L. & W. 7a, cv....117 |P., Ft. W. 
Del., L. & W.78........127 |P., Ft. W. we 
M, & K. 2d 78......... 118 jC. & P. cn. s. f. 78.....128 
M. & E. 78 of '71....... 124 jC. & P. 4th en. s. f. 69.114 
M. & E. 1st on. gtd. 78.12356|C..C.@ 1. C.ist t.c.c.sup.122 
D. & H. ©. 1st 7s, °84...107 iR., W. & O.on. ist 7s.. 98 
D. & H.C. ist 7s, "91...115 )St. L. & I. M. lat 7@....118 
D.&#LC.,P.div.iste.78.127 (St. L. & I. M 2d 7s8.....112 
D.&H.C..P.div.1str.7s.127 |Texas C, 1st s. f. 78....110 
A. & S, lst 78..........114 |W.,St.L. & P. gen. Gs..1018¢ 
A, & 8, 2d W,,St.L. & P, U. div.ds 04 
A. & B18 W., St.L.&P. ,Hidiv. 66.108 
R. & 8S. 1 W.StL&P.T.P. W.18t7a11 
R.&8. lat r. 73.....-..1% T. & W.1st St.L.div.7s8.114 
D. & R. G. T. & W. 24 7s, ext.....112 
D.& RG Qt. W. 1st 738 lll 
D., 8. P. & P. 1st 7s UL & 8. Iowa 1817 100 
E.T., Va. St.L..K.&N. r.e.& r.7s8.114 
Erie 4tn St.L.,K.&N..O.d.1st78.11 
Erie 6tn ext. 78........112 /|St.L..K.&N StC.br.1st.1028¢ 
NY.L.E.&W.2de¢.f,c58.100 |N, Mo. lst 7w...........121 
F, & P.M. 63...66066-118 |W. UO. TB. sccroeseveeeddh 
G., He &S. A. 18t 68....107 |W. Ue 0. TB. cccssseeree dh 
G., H. & 8. A. 2d 78....110)/0. R. & N. 1st 6s 
H. & St. J. 8s, cv......11334/C. R. of N. J. ine 
H. & T. C. 1st m. 1. 78..1114/C., C, & I. C, ine. 7s8.. 
HB. T. C.istW.die.78.110 (|C. & E. ll. imc......... 0’ 
H. & T. C. ist W.&N.7s.11446| E. T., Va. & Ga. inc. 6s. 59 
D. & B.C. 1st 7s........ 103 |I. & Gt. N. 2dine...... 1004g 
D. 28. OC. $0 78-...56<+ 109 |I. & Gt. N. 2d as. 68..11100%, 
Cc. F. & Minn. 1st 78...115 |L. E. & W. inc. 7s..... 78 
L, B. & W.2d3,4,5,68.. 34 |L. E. & W.. 8. div. ine. 64 
I, & Gt. N, 18 68, g.....211 |M. & O, 3 pfd.deb.... 67 
CPB As Merce ceeseedl? [OMMOO, 106, ..ccrcocceee 
B, BB. 7B..ccccccceeedth [Poy De & EB 100....0 cco O8 
L. 8 cn. o. Ist 78......129 'P.. Db. & E., BE. div. ine. 80 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK PRICES—AUG. 6. 






Bia. Asked. 
SR SION 6 calgardna enn ce add one Selenide 180 aa 
United Railroads of New-Jersey --192 193 
Pennsylvania Raillroad........ 64 64 
Py ig ER SS . 32 234 
Lehigh Valley Rallroad,,...... * aii 62 
Catawlssa Rallroad pref..........cc0ee08 67 68 
Northern Pacific...........ccsscccseseeres 405 40% 
Northern Pactfle pref.... ..........0:00. Suse 8034 
Northern Central Railroad...:.......... 54 56 


SAE PIII oo vnnwan cc mioqucceceece 41% 45 

Pittsburg, Titusville and Buffaio.. ° 

Hestonville Ratiway................ 

&biuadelphia and Erie ‘ ae 2ah6 
The following is the Custom-house return of 


the exports of specie from the port of New- 
York for the week ending to-day ; 


Aug. 4—-Steamer Lessing, London— 


American silver bars......¢--+-+-++-.886,000 
Aug. 4—Steamer Neckar, London— 
Americau silver Dars.........-+-...--- 


RE iicccsnesses 








eccccce-cecccese 





THE CALIFORNIA MINING STOCKS. 
San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 6.—The follow- 


ing are the closing offielal prices of mining stocks 


to-day: 
Alpha.. wees. 83) Noonday..........0.0-+- 1 
ane, ° Al Rooney Belle.........15 





a |Ophir 
Oro.... 
Overman... ....-sss-00-s 


oe wesc ssoreses coe 





eee ecercesseeceoes 





Consolidated Virginia. 1 
Crown Point........+.-- 2 
Eureka Consolidated. .24 
Gotuld and Curry.....:. 4 
hale and Norcross..... 3 
Mexican, 
Mono..... vasa 

The Mono Mining Company has levied an assess- 
ment of 50 cents per share. 

— 


THE FORLIGN MARKETS. 


Lonpon, Aug. 6—12:30 P. M.—Atlantic and 
Great Western first mortgage Trustees’ certificates, 
58: do. second mortgage, 22%; Erle, 4446; New-York 
Central, 148; Illinois Central, 13734; Reading, 33}4: 
New-York, Ontario and Western, 

2P.M.—Atlantic and Great Western first mortg2: 
Trustees’ certificates, 6834; Pennsylvania Central, j 


Paris advices quote 3 % cent. Rentes 85f. 75c. for the 
account, 


3 P. M.—Bar Silver fs quoted at 51 


|. F ounce. 
Paris, Aug. 0.—Exchange on London, 25f. 24)c. for 
checks. 


LIVERPOOL, Aug. 6—2 P, M.—Cotton—The sales of the 
day included 4,650 bsles American. Futures—Up- 
lands, Low Middling clause, September and October 
delivery, 6 5-16d. Futures closed flat, Breadstufts 
firm; Corn, 5s. 244d. % cental for new M Western. 

Lonpon, Aug. :80 P. M.—Linseed-oil, 227 @ ton; 
Spirits of Turpentine, 349. 3d. @ cwt.; Sugar, 25. 6d. 
@26s. @ cwt. for Cuba Centrifugal polarizing 96°, and 
23s.@23s. 6d. for Cuba Muscovado fair refining afloat. 

ANTWeRP, Aug. 6.—Petroleum, 18f, lige. for fine 
Pale American. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED FORGER. 


—_~—-—__—. 

HOW HE SECURED TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 
IN MISSOURI—HIS ARREST AND SUBSE 
QUENT ESCAPE. 

From the St. Louis Republican, Auq. 4. 

Gen. B. A. Morton, who is well-known hers, 
and who disappeared from Carthage just before 
his trial on a charge of forgery, has recently turned 
up in the East. A numberof Pinkerton’s detec 
tives are now in the neighborhood of New-Haven 
looking for Morton. The man Budlong A. Morton, 
who is also known here as John W. Kingman, is 
feared by every banker in the country. While 
passing through St. Louis he represented himself 
as the President of a railroad who went about 
the country on pleasure trips delivering morai 
lectures for amusement. By means of his 
alleged connection with the railroad he 
managed to procure passes on ali the railroads for 
himself, ‘‘ wife, and daughter.” At the time of 
his arrest he was accompanied by his wifc and 
daughter. When “pushed” he admitted that the 
young lady was his adopted daughter, and that 
the railroad he claimed to be President of wasonly 
& projected railroad. The circumstances of his 
trouble here are as follows: Away back in 1878, M. 
C. 8S. Sargent, President of the Bank of Joplin, 
who owns large railroad and mining interests, 
stopped at the Linde!l Hotel in Kansas a where 
he met a man giving the name of John B. King- 
man, who was introduced by the proprietor of the 
hotel as a “big railroad man,’ Kingman came 
down to Joplin with Sargent, taking care to tell 
him on the way down that he expected a let- 
ter of credit from the Bank of Aiton to come 
to him through the Joplin Bank, authorizing him to 
draw $2,000, When they got there the letter pre- 
viously described was found directed to John B. 
Kingman, who opened it in the presence of Sar- 
gent and found everything as he expected. He 
drew the money and lefttown. After he was gone 
Sargent learned that he had been imposed upon, 
receiving a simple notice from the Aiton Bank by 
telegraph to the effect that the letter of credit was 
a shrew4 forgery. Of course, Sargent guessed that 
the letter had been mailed at Alton by an accom: 
plice of Kingman. Mr. Sargent said nothing about 
the forgery until in May, 1480, when he saw King: 
man in the office of the Iron Mountain and South. 
ern Railroad in this city. He then reported the 
case to the Chief of Police, who sent a detective ta 
the Union Depot to watch for the prey. and when 
a fine-looking, gray-haired old man in broadcloth 
appeared in company with two Iadies he was ar- 
rested. The old fellow laughed and said that a 
mistake had been made, and that his name was 
Morton. When he got to the Four Courts he 
opened his valise, took out a package, and handed 
it to one of the women, saying that it belonged ta 
his wife, and complaining bitterly against the in- 
justice when it was taken from him by the Police 
and ruthlessly opened. It proved to contain a 
variety of blank checks, bill-heads, stamps. dies, 
inks, pens, &c., such as might be found in the 
hands of few of the shrewdest forgers in the coun- 
try. He had about $750 in money and about $2,000 
in jewelry when arrested. He soon took sick after 
his arrest, and on being taken to Carthage, Mo., ta 
await trial, he put up $2,000 as collateral security 
and moved over to the best hotel in town to await 
trial. Whether he was the wrong man or not, it ig 


a well-known fact that when the case was called 
he was gone. 


ANOTHER MAN’S WOUND. 
jeunsuipeaiealicoecaciate 
SHOT IN THE BACK, AND HAVING A RIB 
BROKEN AND A PIECE OF HIS SPIN# 
CHIPPED OFF. 
From the Washington Star, Auq. 5. 
The following letter from Lieut. B. F. Rit- 


tenhouse, United States Army, to Dr. Basil Norris, 
United States Army, is of interest at the present 
time as throwing light upon the danger of a sur- 
gical operation from shock and exhaustion: 


GLEN RipGe HovseE, ’ 
CornwaL., N. Y., Aug. 1, 1881. 

My Drar Doctor: My mother wrote me that 
you were over to see her in reference to my symp: 
toms at the time that I was wounded, and also ta 
request me to write to you about the date, 
measurements, &c. I was wounded on the 19th 
of June, 1864, and entered the hospital at Annapo- 
lis, Md., about 1 or 20’clock A. M. on the 21st of 
dune. The date of your operation in George 
town, D. C., wili show how long the operation was 
postponed. I think it was 18 or 19 days. 
You operated on me on Thursday, and I began 
to sink. Saturday night, my mother says, I was as 
cold as marble. I took a bottle of whisky a day 
for a few days, and on Saturday took overa bottle; 
also, took beef tea, alternating beef teaand whisky 
every half hour. On Sunday I was better, and 
from that date Limproved rapidly. I lessened the 
whisky as my appetite increased. In 9 few days I 
was able to eat squabs, and then beefsteaks and 
mutton chops. At first I suffered a good deal with: 
pain in my stomach and bowels, but I persisted in 
eating heartily, and very soon sat up in bed and 
then got out. I had no chills, but bad dreadful 
night sweats. At notime had I numbness or any 
unusual feeling in my feet or limbs. At the time 
that I was shot it was very warm, but I became 
cold, and requested to have my blankets put over 
me. The ball struck me on the left side of my back, 
on my tentn rib, three anda half inches from the 
centre of my spine; breke the riband chipped a 

iece off the spine, passed across it, and then 

uried itself inthe muscles of the right side of it., 
The course of the ball after it arrived on the right 
of the spine was at right angles to its previous 
course. The distance from the entrance of the 
ball to the point of extraction is four and a half 
inches. I had nopain in my back after the firss 
two or three days, but I was very weak in it. [ 
am still wearing a drainage tube in the left side of 
the small of my back, where I had an abscess last 
Winter. It does not inconvenience me in the ieast, 
and lets the pus out afterit works down to that 
point. Ihave been well all Summer, though not 
as strong as I was last year. Yours very sincerely, 

B. F. RITTENHOUSE. 


To Dr. Norris, United States Army, Washingtom, 
D. oO. 
Se UES Soa 
SAVAGE AND REPENTANT DOGS. 
From the Oswego Times, Aug. 5. 

The following facts, though not as definite 
with reference to date and location as we could 
wish, have come to our knowledge in reiation to 
the Hon. Sidney T. Holmes, formerly of Madison 
County, whe represented this district in Congress 
for the term inciuding the years 1865 and 1866. 
Judge Holmes, after the expiration of his Congres- 
sional term became the business partner of the 


Hon. Roscoe Conkling, in Utica, A few years ago 
he located West, though in what State has escaped 


our recollection. Among his peculiarities was his 
fondness for hunting, and forthis purpose he kepé 
a fine pack of hounds which, as occasion presented, 
he followed in the chase. Some weeks since, his 
dogs, for some cause, engaged ina furious fight 


among themselves. The Judge, hearing the 
noise, went among them to stop the fighting, when 


they turned upon him and lacerated him so terri 
bly that it was expected he could never recover 
from his wounds. While the brutes were tearing 
bim with their mad and apparentlye blind fury. 
they {seemed suddenly to discern whom it was 
they were rending, and commenced to lick his 
wounds, running around and jumping at and over 
him, whining piteously, and manifesting ail the af- 


fection for him that it was possible for dumb ani- 
mals todo. The Judge, after his rescue in be 
rible condition in whieh ho was left, refused to 
have any punishment administered to the dogs, 
maintaining that they were in no sense blamable. 
The Judge has been County Judge of Madison 
County, a Representative in Congress, and a mem- 
ber of the prominent law firm of Conkling, Lord & 
Holmes, of Utica, and has many friends in Central 
New-York who will be deeply interested in hear- 
ing more particularly about the singular accidenh 


from which he {s suffering. 


rr 


DR. GEORGE L. PRENTISS IN MAINE. 
From the Portiand (Me.) Press, Auq. 5. 
The Rev. George L. Prentiss, D. D., of New- 
York City, has been visiting Gorham. his native 
town, where he has been received with the atten- 


tion due so distinguished a visitor. He has with 


+ ‘4 
him, as a companion, the Rev. Dr. Stearns, of News 
ark, N. J.. who married a sister of Mr. Prentiss, 
and is the father of Prof. Stearns, of Bangor Semi- 
nary. Dr. Prentiss to-morrow, will visit two aunté 
who live in Bridgton and are the only surviving sis 
ters of his father now living at very advanced ages 
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A STEAM-BOAT OFFICER MURDERED. 
Sr. Louis, Aug. 6.—A special dispatch tJ 


the Republican from Boonville, Mo. says that ina 


difficulty between Phineas Silby. first mate of the 
steamer Mattie Bell, and a negro dock-hand, name 
unknown, at Rockport yesterday, t»° latter kill 
the former by stabbing bim tothe heart. The 
gro was arrested. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS — 
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LANDOR. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, By Sipney_ COLVIy, Fel, 
low of ‘Trinity College, and Slade Professor of 
Fine Art.Cambridge. New-Yors; Harrger & Brote- 
crs. 1881. 

Better chance for a good biography of an 
English author of the first rank could not be 
desired than that which has fallen to the lot of 
the Professor of Fine Art at Oxford. Where, 
in this generation, unless Byron be the excep- 
tion. do we see so picturesque a character as 
that cf Landor? Even Byron, perhaps more 
striking a figure at the close of his !ife, must 
yield to Landor as a character to be weighed 
end Less transparent, less genuine, 
more artin! in coucealing his motives, Byron 
weapons to opinions the 
But those qualities make a biog- 
raphy of him, restricted to the limits imposed 
by this series of English Men of Letters, less 
promising. Moreever, Byron has been written 
about until one wonders how it is that Mat- 
thew Arnold, in his recent essay prefixed toa 
selection from his poems, could find anything 
io say about him that was not already hack- 
The want of popularity of Landor in 
‘ngiand hasleft him comparatively untouched. 
short list that Mr. Coivin offers as 
nis sum of authorities on the man and his 
work, chief among which is the biography 
published by John Forster in 1869, And in 
enumeration are two Americans, 
fmerson and Miss Kate Field, registering the 
fact that in proportion to the literary and crit- 
teal output of the two countries, the United 
States gave him relatively more sympathy 
than his native iand. Prof. Colvin has nada 
chance, of which a less practiced and agreeable 
writer might have well availed bimself, to pro- 
duce a delightful essay on an author delightful 
in his literary work, and even more stimulative 
to the imagination by reason of his eccentricities, 
Nor has Prof. Colvin disappointed the reader, 
aside from certain reservations whicn must be 
pointed out presertiy. He has a vivid appre- 
ciation of the greatness of Landor’s style and 
the magnificence of his personality. At the 
same time he shows a wholesome appreciation 
of the humorous side of the man which was 
evolved by the contact of Landor’s sharp in- 
dividuality with the aims and prejudices of 
those about him, woether of his family, of his 
Intimacy, or his general acquaintance. Con- 
sider what it was in the vear 1818 in preju- 
liced England, at a time ‘vhen Great Britain 
delieved that alone had eradicated the 
the Napoleonic upas-tree, tor a Jacobinical, 
revolutionary writer of some fortune, but no 
fame, who, moreover, was violently out- 
spoken in favor of Catholic emancipation, to 
address a letter to the Bisaop of his diocese— 
the first having remained unanswered—in 
which he says: ‘*God alone is great enough 
for me to ask anytning of twice!’ This was 
when he had settled et Lianthony, Wales, and 
had, through recklessuess in money matters 
aud utopian ideas concerning the manage- 
ment of an estate and the rebuilding of a 
ruined priory, involved himself in count- 
less lawsuits with lawyers, bailiffs, and 
peassiits. At Monmouthshire Assizes, 
in 1812, he on the Grand Jury. 
“Th that body having 


described. 
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most various. 
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The members of 
been in the usual formal terms adjured by the 
Jndge to lay before him whatever evidences 
they possessed ot felony committed in the coun- 
by, what must our noble Roman do, but take 
the adjuration literally, and in defiance of all 
nsage deliver with his own hand tothe Judge 
a written accusation of felony against an in- 
fuential rascal of the neighborhood, an aitor- 
ney and surveyor of taxes, coupled with a 
complaint against his brother jurors for neg- 


lect of duty in refusing to inquire into the 
ao 





pase.’ This made all his fellow-jurors de- 
test him, of course, while the judi- 
tial Dogberry simply ignored the ilet- 
ter. Whereupon, Landor to the charge 
rain: ‘‘I acknowledge my error and must 
atone for my presumption. But I really 
shought your Lordship was in earnest, seeing 


you, as I did, in the robes of justice, and hear- 
mg you speak inthe name and with the au- 












shority of the laws.’’ No wonder that the 
possibility of a further existence in Eng- 
{ ed for Landor at the moment 
tha money gave out. The im- 
posing tion of a landholder of 
means permitted him such outrageous ex- 


te:s2sagainst the narrow views of his neigh- 
bors. : ut fora bankrupt Landor his country 
had nouse. And yet Landor regarded him- 
self as ‘‘radically a conservative in every- 
thing useful,” 1 in politics, Prof. Colvin 
tells us, he was by no means the mere rebel 
which a saying Carlyle’s repeated by 
Emerson, tended to represent him. He 
was not a leveler, a believer in mob dem- 
xeracy, or indeed of universal suffrage. He 
consideved himself an enemy to all forms of 
jJespotism, usurpation, persecution, or corrup- 
tion. ‘*‘A mobis not worth a man,” was one 
of his sayings. He protested publicly against 
the war of 1812 with the United States. He 
exhorted such small audiences as he could com- 
mand by his publications against wars of 
conquest and annexation: against al- 
iiance with the despotic powers for the 
suppression of insurgent nationalities; 
against the over-endowment of _ eccle- 
siastical dignitaries; in favor of the remov- 
elof Catholic disabilities; in favor of factory 
ects, of the mitigation of the penal laws, and 
of ecclesiastical and agrarian legislation for 
the relief of the Irish. In fine, Prof. Colvin 
night have added, if the fact were not so ob- 
vious, he protested against most of those ab- 
surdities which the foremost minds of Great 
Britain have either changed for the better or 
are in hopes cf changing at the present day. 
Byron thought himself unable to live in Eng- 
land. But Landor bad far sounder excuses for 
deserting his step-motherland than Byron. 

The imaginary conversations are naturally 
treated at greatest length as the work that 
gave Landor his fame. Two-thirds of them 
were written inside of eight years of his resi- 
jence in Europe. Prof. Colvin would have 
tbem divided into two groups, of the dramatic 
and non-dramatic, the former comprising those 
which are full of action, character, and pas- 
310n ; the latter those having a character of re- 
dection and disquisition. As to the former: 

“In tbe actual dramatic conduct of the scenes 
Landor, in these short compositions. shows a crea- 
tive power and insight equal to that of the very 
rreatest masters. Uniting the extreme of force to 
ibe extreme of tenderness, he pirsues and seizes 
vith convincing mastery the subtlest movements 

’ impassioned feeling. Out of the nobility and 
‘enderness of hisown beart he imagines heights 
and delicacies of those qualities unmatched, as I 
cannot but think, by any English writer except 
Shakespeare. Pitching the emotions of his actors 
at an ideal heignt, his aim, we must further remem- 
ber, is to fix and embody them in an ideal cast of 
anguage; language of a perfection and a precision 
which no stress of feeling is allowed to impair or 
liscompose. The emotion, as thus embodied in 
words as it were of marble, Landor leaves always 
is ‘naked’ as possible, as much divested of acci- 
ient and superfiuity.” 

The weak point of Lendor’s lofty art is 
held to be want of instinctive sympathy with 
bis reader. Yet Landor wrote ata great 
pitch of feeling, shedding many tears over his 
maginary speakers, ana identifying himself 
iscompletely as possible with their aims and 
mds. The estimate of his poetry is not so 
aigh, although great praise is awarded special 
oieces, and quotations are made which hardly 
»ear out the encomiums in the text. On the 
ther handg Prof. Coivin has not printed 
‘liberally as might have been expected those 
ypigrams and cameo bits which the admirers 
§ Landor know by heart. He has little 
jlefinite to say about the prototypes of the 
* Imaginary Conversations,” merely mention- 
ing several names, (not that of Diderot,) and 
not attempting to show whether ornot Landor 
was influenced by French poets. Landor’s 
loathing for the French people is amusing in 
view of his happiness when living in France 
and the courtesy shown him there. We geta 
kh few spicy anecdotes from the “ personal 
fund” of them collected at Florence, as for ex- 
Ample, when Landor threw his cook out of the 
window in a moment of loss of self-control, 
and then popped his head out after him, ex- 
plaiming in anguish: ‘‘ Good God, I forgot 
the violets |” 

Prof. Colvin makes no effort to exp'ain on 
ational principles the oddity of Landor and 

pecially that quality of mind which made 

im personally unavailable asa good English 
titizen and politically, as well as from a liter- 
ary stand-point, unrelished by the majority 
pf Englishmen. His quarrélsomeness, dog- 
matic vein, unduc admiration of the 
tlassics and radical opinions of public pol- 
icy would point to a Celtic strain, even 
if we bad notin his name as truly Celtic a 
root as that which Charles Darwin bears. 
Pugnacity and endurance may well have come 
to him from his maternal branch—named 

avage. But we may suppose that his genius 
was of the father’s side of the house. He 
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jprang froma county full of Welsh blood, 
and always showed a tendency, even as a 
¥woung man, toward Wales. Whon he could 
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he bought the wild priory farm of Llanthony. 
Let not his ferocious denunciation of the 
Welsh mislead the reader; it is ouly the 
Celts who can belabor their own blood 
Neither is it to be supposed that his hatred of 
France made him hesitate to read and admire 
her writers. The likeliest derivation of the 
Landors of that part of England is from Llan- 
dovery, Wales, and the singular conceit of 
tracing his name to a Norman source may be 
dismissed without further ceremony. Every- 
thing has tended in Great Britian to the con- 
cealment or falsification of their Celtic origin 
on the part of English-speaking Celts settled 
in British towns, owing to the petty tyranny 
ot Englishsociety and the gross tyranny of En- 
glish laws. The Landors, not being of noble 
Welsh stock, would soon forget their origin. 
By neglecting this highly important matter of 
race, Prof. Coivin has left bis essay incom- 
plete as to the view of the author and man. 
The book itself might have been made more 
available, as anincentive to reading Landor, 
by a summary, at the end, of all editions pub- 
lished, in print or destroyed, as also of the 
manuscripts known to be, or to have been, in 


existence. 
Sinica gneiss aids 


BLACK BASS. 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS. Comprising its Com- 
plete Scientific and Life History. &c. By JAMES 
A. HENSHALL, M.D. Lllustraied. Cincinnati: Ros- 
ERT CLARKE & Co. 


Dr. Henshall, well known to auglers not 
only asa fisherman, but as an ichthyologist, 
has in the present volume written quite ex- 
haustively on the subject of black bass, for in 
this work he gives not only the nomenclature 
and morphology but the geographical distri- 
bution of this fish. Apart from the scientific 
treatment of this subject—quite a vexed one— 
may be founda most elaborate description of 
the tools, tackle, and implements to be 
used in capturing this game fish. In fact, 
in the third part of the book may 
be studied, under the head of angling and fly- 
fishing, the whole philosophy of it, irrespective 
of black bass fishing, but useful for the catch- 
ing of all game fish. Unknown in the Old 
World, save where it has been artificialiy in- 
troduced, the black bass was found originally 
on the Atlanticsea-board of the Middle States, 
and through that section west of the Rocky 
Mountains. Fish-culture has now distributed 
it everywhere. In 1854, a few black bass car- 
ried to Virginia in the water-tank of a locomo- 
tive was the parent stock of the present proge- 
ny in the Potomac River. It is, under cer- 
tain circumstances, one of the best fish to 
stock a pond or river with, from the 
fact that it is one of the very few fish ap- 
parentiy endowed with philo-progentive- 
ness—that is, it cares for its young. ‘* During 
incubation the nests are carefully guarded 
by the parent fish, which remains over them, 
and by « constant motion of the fins creates a 
current which keeps the eggs free from al! 
sediment and débris. After the eggs are 
hatched, and while the young remain in the 
nests, the vigilance of the parent fish becomes 
increased and unceasing, and all suspicious 
and predatory intruders are driven away.” 
When the young bass break from their eggs 
they are, according to the author, more ma- 
ture than other fish at the same age, and Mr. 
Seth Green has asserted that they are almost 
deficient in a yolk-sack. Under favorable cir- 
cumstances their growth is rapid, and black bass 
of 1 year old have been taken out of a pond, 
some 13 inches long. As to the scientific his- 
tory of the black bass, those conversant with 
the Micropterus have Jong known how much 
doubt and ambiguity there has been on this 
subject. Asfarasa name or uames go, the 
black bass has been tbe most unfortunate 
of fish. Innumerable bave been the quarrels 
over these two kinds of black bass found 
in our waters. Very few people who go into 
our markets and see black bass exposed for 
sale are able to distinguish one variety from 
the other, for there are two, the large-mouthed 
and the small-mouthed bass. Dr. Henshall 
describes this difference quite clearly: ‘‘ The 
most distinctive features, as between the two 
species, is the gape of the mouth, which 
in the large-mouthed bass seems simply 
enormous to those who have previously 
seen but the small-mouthed species. 
The contrast in build and external confor- 


‘mation of the two species is at once striking 


and characteristic. The large-mouthed bass is 
thicker, especiaily through the shoulders; 
deeper in the body, with a more pendulous ab- 
domen, and seems a heavier fish for its length 
than the other species, conveying the impres- 
sion that it is the stronger and more powerful 
fish, which, indeed, it is; while the small- 
mouthed bass, owing to its trim, slender, and 
more graceful shape, truly convinces one that 
it is the more active and agile.’’ Any one 
who has once seen the two fish placed side by 
side ought never afterward to make a mistake. 

There are other points, however, by which 
even the most superficial examination at once 
separates the two fish. In the large-mouthed 
bass, along the lateral line, you can count the 
scales, which are larger and, therefore, less in 
number, rarely being less than 65 and never 


more than 70, while the small-mouthed variety | 


has along the same line from 70 to 80 scales. 
Between tbe lateral line and the basa of the 
dorsal fia in the large-mouthed bass there are 
only 8 horizontal rows of scales, while the 
small-mouthed has 11. The difference between 
the dorsals of the two fish we do not think are 


as readily discernible, though, as the author } 


states it, the spinous portion of the dersal in 
the small-mouthed bass is somewhat more 
erect, and the fin looks higher. But the great 
specific distinction is in the mouth. These 
differences are constant ‘*‘ wherever black bass 
exist, from Maine to Mexico, or from Canada 
to Florida.” 

Prof. Theodore Gill, in a most exhaustive 
monograph on the species of the genus Micro))- 
terus or Grystes, gives the contrasted differ- 
ential characteristics. The black bass, apart 
from its Latin baptism, has suffered terribly 
from the many appellations given it in the 
various sections where it has been caught. It 
is blessed with the following names: Bass, 
black bass, green bass, yellow bass, river bass, 


slough bass, lake bass, moss bass, bayou 
bass, grass bass, Oswego bass, perch, 
black yerch, yellow perch, jumping 
perch, Velshman, salmon trout, black 
trout, white __trout, chub, Southern 


chub, Roanoke chub, and we have heard it 
called bounding basa in the South. As it is, 
the term *‘ bass’”’ is a most unfortunate one, as 
we have already the striped, sea, channel, 
rock, white, calico, and Otsego varieties. If 
we have to accept, then, bass, as the author 
states, let the term black bass be distinctive, 
and used only when this genus is alluded 


to. Now, when we look at the check 
list of American fishes, we find that 
the large-mouthed bass is called AMi- 


cropterus pallidus, and the small-mouthed 
fish Dilicropterus achigan. Dr. Henshall is 
not satisfied with these designations. ‘‘The 
scientific history of the black bass is a most 
unsatisfactory one,” states the author of this 
volume, and with him we perfectly agree. 
When we have had it called Micropterus, 
Labrus, Bodianus, Caliuruis, Lepomis, 
Aplites, Nemocampis, Dioplites, Aplesion, 
Cichla, Huro, Grystes, Centrarchus, one gets 
assably confused. It seems possible that 
Tacépaae, as early as 1800, received a drawing 
of a black bass from South Carolina, where 
it was known as the trout or trout perch, 
and he called it the Labrus salmoides. 
Now, as the black bass is the furthest 
possible from a trout, this first designa- 
tion was a most unhappy one. Some two 
years afterward Lacépéde received a speci- 
men, but as bad luck would have it, it was an 
abnormalfish, with a deformed dorsal, and the 
ichthyologist, thinking that this fin was com- 
mon to the whole species, calledit Micronterus 
(small fin) dolomieu, the latter name belong- 
ing to one of Lacépéde’s friends. In 1817 
Rafinesque had a smaill-mouthed specimen 
from Lake Champlain, and because the Cana- 
dians called it Vachigan he named it HKodia- 
nus achigan, unconscious of the Lacépéde 


baptism. From 1818 to 1820 Rafinesque 
seems to have gone wild over the 
same small-mouthed fish in its different 


stages of growth, having given it some six new 
names. Then—1822—Le Sueur lavished tour 
new names on it. Next the great Cuvier and 
the lesser Valenciennes clapper-clawed the 
same poor bass, and at least gave it a sensible 
name—the Huro nigricans. Seven years 
afterward the same scientific men had a speci- 
men of the large-mouthed variety sent them, 
and they recognized it as Lacépéde’s Microp- 
terus dolomieu, but they called it Grystes 
salmoides. In 1842, De Kay, though re- 
producing Cuvier’s figures and descrip- 
tion, invented new names for the sual: 
mouthed variety, and called it Centrarchus 
fasciatus and obscurus. Grystes seems, 
however, to have survived for somo 
time, for Agassiz and Garlick so called 
the sub-family. But now Microplerus again 
had a showing, for in 1860 and 1866 Prof. Gill 
named the large-mouthed bass Micropterus 
nigricans. Finally, the two names Micron- 
terus achigan have been used by the Smith- 
sonian for the small-mouthed fish, and AM/i- 
cropterus pallidus for the large-mouthed va- 
riety, to which appellations we think that ex- 
cellent ausnorisy Prof, Jordan, is opposed, 
as also is Dr, As it is. the question 
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isconsiderably mixed, there still being a great 
deal of uncertainty as to the priority of names. 

After fighting out with the author this 
vexed question of a name for these fish, it 1s 
most pleasant to follow Dr. Henshall to the 
water’s brink, and read how, in the most prac- 
tical way, he gives the whole history of black 
bass fishing. Sedulously avoiding all the 
commonplace rhapsodies indulged in by the 
usual writers on such subjects, ‘‘thorough 
sportsmen all of them,” Dr. Henshall’s book 
isa matter of fact one written in excellent 
style and pervaded with common sense. A 
work of this character, being essentially a 
lavor of love, should find a place in the library 
of all anglers, for there never was a fish over 
which there has been more wrangling or in 
the catching of which there has been greater 
pleasure. 


—. ——= 
LITERARY NOTES. 
—The famous Bodleian librarian, the 


Rev. H. O, Coxe, has just died at an advanced 
age. 

—M. Alphonse Daudet’s new novel, 
‘*Numa Roumestan,” will be published early 
in October, 


—Lockhart’s ‘‘ Memoirs of Sir Walter 
Scott” will form a new volume of the Chan- 
dos Classics, 


—The Harpers are driving the Tauch- 
nitz reprints of English authors out of exist- 
euce on the Continent. 

—Mr. William Gilbert is preparing for 
publication a work entitled ‘‘ Legion: ‘lhe In- 
fluence of Alcohol on the Brain.” 


—Barth, of Leipsic, announces a little 
volume—‘‘ Luther’s Thoughts on Education 
aud Teaching’’—selected from his works. 

—-A new edition of Bishop Wordsworth’s 
‘*Greece,’’? edited by the very competent 
Mr. Tozer, of Exeter College, Oxford, is soon 
to appear. 

—Sir Richard Temple will follow up his 
work on “ India in 1880” with a seini-histori- 
cal work entitled, ‘‘Men and Events of My 


mn 


Time in India.”’ 


-It is stated that the memoirs of Bassos, 
which were the property of the late M. Kor- 
tensius de Saint Albin, wiil shortly be pub- 
lished in eight volumes, 

—Herr Chaim M. Horowitz, who has 
lately brought out a first fasciculus of small 
Midrashim, will publish a monthly periodical 
on the Agadic literature. He will print, 
among other things, inedited Agadic pieces 
from manuscripts in all accessible libraries. 

—Mr. Furnivall is compiling a bibliogra- 
phy of Robert Browning for the Browning 
Society. Mr. J. T. Nettleship has consented, 
as well as his publishers, the Macmillans, to 
the reprint of his able and eloquent ‘* Essays 
on the Poetry of Robert Browning,” published 
in 1868, 

—Prof. Corsen, of Cornell University, re- 
ports the existence of a three-year-old Brown- 
ing Club among the Professors of the uni- 
versity and their wives. It has met oncea 
fortnight, and has read and discussed Mr. 
Browning’s chief minor poems and his ‘** Ring 
and the Book.” 


—Most scholars familiar with Twining’s 
**Poetics” will be glad to hear that Mr. Mur- 
ray promises a selection from his correspond- 
ence. Itis over ¥0 years since Twining pub- 
lished his translation. He was a most accom- 
plished man and an excellent French and 
italian scholar. 


—A ‘‘find’’ of great historical and biblio- 
graphical interest, relating to the annals of 
George Cadrenus, a Greek monk of the elev- 
enth century, has been made at Basel. These 
annals originally formed part of a collection 
of Byzantine histories, and, what is remark- 
able, a portion of the text which had been 
lost, 14 leaves in all, was found in the univer- 
sity library of Basel. 

—Mr. Henry George Bohn’s activity is 
beyond the ordinary restraints of humanity. 
His contemporary, Brunet, lived to reach his 
eighty-eighth year, and Mr. Bohn seems des- 
tined to emulate the illustrious Frenchman. 
He lately brought out a new edition of his 
‘Dictionary of Poetical Quotations,” but the 
book which a large public is anxiously waiting 
for is his autobiography, 


—E. P. Dutton & Co. will bring out in 
September a new volume of sermons by Dr. 
Phillips Brooks, entitled ‘‘ The Candle of the 
Lord and Other Sermons.” The same house 
has just sent out a memorial volume of ‘ Ser- 
mons’? by the late Bishop Odenheimer, to 
which his wife has prefixed a short biographi- 
cal sketch made up of the tributes of various 
friends. Bishop Odenheimer was a devout 
man, and his sermons convey an adequate im- 
pression of his religious and intellectual char- 
acter. 


—A friend of the classmates of Carlyle in 
the University of Edinburgh, Mr. Ireland, 
now rises up to curse Mr. Froude for saying 
that none of these worthy and innocent young 
men ever came to much. One of them, Kobert 
Mitchell, was school-master to the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the other, 
Thomas Murray, was well known to the Scot- 
tish literati as the author of ‘‘ The Literary 
History of Galloway,” and received the de- 
gree of LL.D. Both have been dead many 
years, 


—France is preparing to celebrate the 
first centenary of the Revolution of 1789. In 
anticipation of the event, the first number of 
La Revolution Francaise has made its ap- 
pearance. Itis edited by M. Auguste Dide, 
who is distinguished for his ardent sympathy 
with the best sides of the Revolution, and M. 
Carnot, the son of the Revolution statesman, 
and M. Henry Martin, the historian, are on 
the editorial committee, A special feature of 
the magazine will be the insertion of unpub- 
lished or scarce documents of the time. 


—It is proposed to erect a memorial in the 
Protestant burial ground at Rome to Mr. 
Joseph Severnfand to remove his remains to 
the old cemetery where Keats lies. The in- 
tention is to perpetuate more especially the re- 
membrance of Severn as the friend of the 
poet. In addition to the new stone over the 
grave of Severn, which will be exactly like 
the well-known gravestone of Keats, it is pro- 
posed to place behind the graves a monument 
or memorial tablet to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of both poet and painter. The monu- 
ment will be erected by public subscription, 
the sons and daughters of Severn leading the 
list with £100. 


—Prof. Thomas 8. Baynes, the editor of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” now in course of 
publication by the Messrs. Black at Edin- 
burgh, has made a formal protest against the 
use of his namo as the editor of the American 
reprint of this work, published by J, M. Stod- 
dard, of Philadelphia. Prof. Baynes has seen 
in a periodical issued by Mr, Stoddard a state- 
ment that varions alterations have been made 
in the reprintand an advertisement that the 
work ‘‘thus tampered with” is edited by him. 
From every such advertisement he asks that his 
name be withdrawn. ‘‘ As you are well aware,” 
he adds, ‘‘I have neither knowledge, control, 
nor supervision of your reprint, and I re- 
pudiate all connection with St.” 

er 
TENNESSEE SUFFERING FROM DROUGHT. 

From the Nashville (Tenn.) American, Aug. 4. 

The continued drought has come to be the 
subject of general conversation, and well it may 
be, for nothing like it has been so destructive 
since the long dry spell of 1854. Corn that has not 
been cut down for provender is literally destroyed. 
Not more than 20 out of 94 counties in the State 
have escaped, and even in some of these the crops 
are not near as good as could have been desired. 
All the grasses, and even the leaves of trees. have 


been dried up. A spark has only been needed to 
ignite the grasses along the railways, most of 


which have been burned, carrying with it 
the destruction of fences and _ frequently 
the burning of forests, Streams not here- 


tofore known to have gone dry are totally 
devoid of water, and springs and wells are 
no longer relied upon to furnish drink for stock 
and cattle, which have to be driven long distances 
for water. The damage sustained by the drought 
cannot be estimated, but it is safe to say that it 
will go upinto the thousands. Everybody is pray- 
ing forrain. There was a slight rain-fall at Colum- 
bia, Tuesday, but an hour after the earth seemed 
to be as dry as if no water had fallen. There were 
no Jessthan 10 local rains, which could be seen 
from the Capitol, around Nashville yesterday. The 
barometer at the Signal Office gave token of a gen- 
eral rain, and it seems probable that we are now 
about to have one. A wind has been blowing 
from the South for the past 48 hours, and it is 
believed that the result will be rain. 
a rn i 


A GHASTLY MEMENTO. 
From the Bedford Penn.) Inquirer, Aug. ©. - 
We were shown this week by Col. John 
Hafer, of Bedford, the sheet upon which Abraham 


Lincoln, the first martyr President, was laid after 
he had been shot down by the assassin Booth, and 
upon which he died. It is made out of muslin 
unbleached, seamed in the middle, and is of usual 
size. Upon it there are severa! stains of blood, one 
from six to eight inches in length and several 
inches wide. It shows also heny d plainly blood 
praise made by the fingers of a human hand. 

as several times been carefully washed without 
Giminishing the distinctness or brightness of the 
colors, and this has been accepted by some as con- 
firmation of a pretty generally believed opinion 
that ‘the blood of the murdered cannot be washed 
out.” Its identity is fully estahliahed hy -om~-- 


tent testimony- 
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THE FAMED DISTIN FAMILY 
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CANKER OF THE GREAT HORN AND 
SAXOPHONE QUINTET. 
INVENTION OF THE KEYED BUGLE—ROYAL 
PRODIGALITY AND ECONOMY--THE SAX- 
OPHONES—TAKING PARIS-—-CONCERNING 
SOME AUTOGRAPHS—IN AMERICA--A 
CONCERT IN A BARN--AN ARMY OF 

150,000 ‘‘ WIND-JAMMERS.’’ 

After the close of the regular evening con- 
cert in a certain up-town “ garden’ a few nights 
since, a couple of weary reporters, who were in- 
demnifying themselves with rest and beer for the 
heat and burden of their busy day, heard with 
some surprise the breaking forth of a new burst of 
music from a single instrument—a ** melody horn” 
—from which flowed a rapid succession of full, 
round, and beautiful tones, instantaneously fol- 
lowed by an echo effect repeating those tones 


seemingly at a great distance, but as clearly 
and purely as if from nature’s own mys- 
terious answering voice. The numerous visit- 
crs still lingering in the fast darkening 


hall or on their way to the door, broke forth into 
hearty applause. Again and agaln were sounded 
out with charming skill runs, flourishes, signal- 
calls, and snatches of familiar melodies, each fol- 
lowed by that exquisitely delicate and ptrfect 
echo. The only persons present who were not 
delighted were the sleepy waiters, and even they 
were almost charmed into amiability. Inquiry 
developed the fact that the maker of the music 
was the famous Henry Distin, who was taking that 
opportunity to exhibit to acouple of professional 
friends the capabilities of a new attachment for 
cornets and horns which he has just invented, the 
first completed model of which was that he was 
trying on the ‘‘melody horn.” 

And that reminded one of the reporters that 
Heary Distin is one of the last surviving members 
of one of the most talented and famous musical 
families upon record—a family the name of which 
three-quarters of a century ago was a household 
word throughout Europe, the members of which 
were, for their art, favorites with a fine-assorted 
lot of sovereigns, and who were intimately cou- 
nected with the progress of musical art in this 
country more than 30 yearsago. There is a gen- 
tleman up in Westchester County who possesses a 
blue and white Nottingham ware mug for which 
Col. Kane bas vainly offered $50. By and by it will 
be worth ten times that amount in the valua- 
tion of antiquarian collectors of pottery. Its 
five faces represent in alto-relievo excellent 
portraits of the celebrated John Distin and_ his 
four sons, the famous horn quintet. Already those 
mugs, once very common jn England, have begun 
to be marked down by collectors as ‘curious and 
rare,’ and, so far as is known, there are only two 
of them in this country—one in the hands of the 
gentleman who vaiues it at more than $00, and the 
other in the hands of Henry Distin, to whom it is 
beyond price. Henry Distin is now 62 years old, 
but as active, energetic, and purposeful as most 
men of 40, with a memory of details, dates, and 
names through all his long public career which is 
simply overwhelming. Hunting him up the next 
day after that supplemental concert, and getting 
him started talking, the reporter obtained the fol- 
lowing interesting story. — . coe 

“My father, John Distin, was born in 1798, in 
Plympton. Devonshire, England. At 11 years of 
age he, in company with a brother two years 
younger, appeared in public ina flute duet at a 
concert given by the band of the South Devon 
Militia, and not only achieved a great popular suc- 
cess, but so impressed the Band-master of the regi- 
ment that ho obtained their enlistment as band- 
boys under his instruction. Two years later 
John’s ability as a performer on the chromatic 
trumpet was already a matter of public fame, 
and at the ageof 14he played first trumpet in a 
performance of the Dettingen Te Deum at a grand 
musical festival in Exeter so successfully that he 
was presented with £10 as a reward. That sum, 
which was a fortune for a boy of his age, indirectly 
cheated him out of the honor of being the inventor 
of the keyed bugle and came near losing him his 
life. Just about that time the regimental band 
with which he was connected was supplied with 
new bugles, and in the work of testing them, to 
which John Distin was assigned by the Band-mas- 
ter, he found one through which a hole had been 
punched by the careless driving of a nail in the box 
inclosing them. That hole gave another note. 
Stopping it with his tinger, he made the instrument 
sound like all the others, That accidentally dis- 
covered note suggested to him an idea. The old 
bugles of the band were auctioned off, and he, 
purchasing one of them, set to work cutting holes 
in it, and fitting them with corks to find new 
notes. Only one member of the band, named 
John Tucker, was taken into his confidence. Guy 
Fawkes’s Day, an anniversary then celebrated 
with much explosive demonstration, was draw- 


ing near, and some of the band-boys 
who had picked up a lot of blank car- 
tridges after a review, appealed to John 
as a capitalist—in virtue of that gift of 


£10—to buy two pounds of powder and join 
them in getting up a quantity of squibs and other 
fire-works forthe celebration. He didso. While 
they were allat work making/their squibs, a mis- 
chievous boy touched off a cartridge, which ex- 
ploded all the rest of the powder almost under 
Distin’s nose, and injured him so severely that he 
was ‘laid up for three months in the hospital. 
When he was convalescing John Tucker came to 
him and said: ‘“‘Ah, I am so sorry, John, but 
an Irishman named Halliday has got ahead of 
you on your invention while you have been 
aid up. He has produced a three*keyed bugle, 
which has been highly approved of by the Duke of 
Kent, and it is already making a great effect as the 
‘Kent bugie.’’? The boy’s disappointment was 
very keen, but he subsequently earned some dis- 
tinction for himself by adding two more keys to 
the Kent bugle, making a new instrument as far 
ahead of Halliday’s as that, when invented, was an 
improvement upon the common field bugle, and 
this perfected instrument was christened the 
‘Royal Kent bugle.’ 

“After the completion of his term of seven years’ 
apprenticeship tothe South Devon Band-master, 
John Distin went up to London and eniisted fora 
term of seven years in the Grenadier Guards band, 
and there achieved much fame as a performer 
upon his improved bugle, which was still an un- 
known instrument upon the Continent. When the 
allied armies entered Paris after the battle of 
Waterloo, the band of the British Grenadier Guards 
was in the great column of soldiers that marched 
in review before the grand stand where the Duke 
of Wellington, the Grand Duke Constantine of 

tussia, and several members of the French 

royal family were. The Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, who had & keen ear for 
music, appreciated highly the fine playing 
of the Guards band, but was especially impressed 
with, and had his most lively curiosity awakened 
by, the keyed bugle played by John Distin and 
caused the player and his instrument to be brought 
before him. Distin could talk neither Russian nor 
French, so, to act as interpreter for him, took along 
to the august presence one of two colored time- 
beaters, dressed in gorgeous Oriental costume, who 
were a novel feature of the band. The colored 
man was quite an intelligent fellow, who spoke 
French well, and through him the Grand Duke 
carried on an animated and protracted talk with 
Distin about the new instrument, at the clese of 
which he desired that one should be procured for 
him. This Distin was fortunately able to effect, 
and the Grand Duke ordered one of his attendants 
to pay for it and also to make the bugler a hand- 
some present. Then, taxing his English, his High- 
ness said: ‘Igo to-morrow to Russia.’ Shaking 
hands warmly with Distin and afterward shaking 
the colored man’s hand also. 

‘Free at length of military duty after the expira- 
tion of his seven years of enlistment, John Distin 
settled down in London, playing in concerts, teach- 
ing the trumpet and bugle, and assuming new 
cares as a family man, when, by special invitation 
of the Duke of Kent, at the instance of his Majesty 
George 1V., he became a member of the private 
band of the King at the Court at Windsor as trum- 
pet-player and solo bugle-player, a position which 
he held, enjoying the especial favor of tne King, 
until the monarch’s death. But when William 1Y. 
ascended the throne—although it is affirmed that 
upon his death-bed the old King said to 
him, * Take care always of my old servants, especi- 
ally of my band,’ and he faithfully promised so to 
do—an order was issued for the immediate dis- 
charge of the band, which numbered 60 men. That 
was in 1829. So mean was the new régime that the 
members of the band were called upon to give up 
their uniforms, which were very gorgeous and 
costly. The coats were heavy with solid gold lace 
in such quantity that they had cost 75 guineas 
each. John Distin rebelled against that order and 
counseled his comrades to resist it. ‘We have 
been shamefully treated,’ said he, ‘for not only 
hath the King, in violation of his word, caused our 
sudden discharge, but he hath made no provision 
for us by pension or otherwise, and, to some of us 
at least, this is great hardship. Let us stand to- 
gether and refuse to give up the coats. If they 
tear them from us we will appeal to the justice 
and sympathy of the people of England, which 
will be worth to us more than many golden coats.’ 
The Lord Chamberlain not only withdrew the de- 
mand for the coats, but, in lieu of a pension, caused 
the members of the band to be paid from £250 to 
£500 each, according to their years of service, and 
so stopped the scandal which John Distin was al- 
ready organizing of public concerts by the ex-royal 
band, (which the old King had never allowed to be 
heard im public.) Distin sold the gold from his coat 
for 25 guineas. 

* Having embarked his second and third sons, 
Henry and William, in a musical career under the 
best auspices—Lord Westmoreland having assumed 
all the expenses of their education in the Royal 
Academy of Music—and put his eldest son, George, 
upon trial to the jeweler'’s trade, John Distin 
thought to settle down in London, but in six 
months became weary of the fatigues of London 
life, accepted the position of Band-master for the 
Marquis of Breadaibane, at Loch Tay, in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and proposed to his boys that 
they should all accompany him there, a propo- 
sition which they gladiy accepted. While in that 
position, at Tayimmouth Castle, he organized the fa- 
mous horn quintet of himself and sons, which was 
destined to in a short time achieve a world-wide 
fame. The first public appearance of the quintet 
was at the Adelphi Theatre, Edjnburgh, where they 
went for one night, and so too the public by storm 
that they were retained by successive engagements 
for six weeks, becoming finally the recipients of a 
complimentary banquet tendered them by the press 
and leading public men ofthe city. Thence they 
traveled thronah all the principal towns of Scob- 
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land, giving concerts, down to Liverpool, and 
thence to Birmingham, where Mr. Distin met with 
an accident so severe as to disable him for two 
months. Then they resumed their concert tour, 
going to Bath. and finally back to London. That 
was in 1837. While giving concerts at Willis’s 
rooms Mr. Distin was called upon to perform the 
duties of principal trumpeter at the coronation of 
Queen Victoria, a duty which he had discharged 
when William IV. ascended the throne. 

“In 1844, after seven years of highly successful 
concert-giving throughout the United Kingdom, 
the Distin anintet went to Paris. Asa little illus- 
tration of the difference between the prices musi- 
cal artists commanded then on the Continent and 
what they get now, it is worthy of mentionthat the 
Distins were glad to get en engagement at a Paris 
theatre, for one month, seven performances per 
week, for 8,000f., equivalent to about $25 per week 
each. Henry Distin was by that time desirous of 
settling down in London as a manufacturer of 


brass musical instruments, and with a view 
to that ond employed all his spare time in 
going about with an interpreter among all 


the mnakers of Paris, seeing their instruments and 
learning all he could about their manufacture. 
After the engagement at the theatre was over tke 
quintet played one night at a grand concert given 
by a famous singer, upon which occasion they 
heard for the first time a new instrument calied the 
‘saxophone,’ played by a French artist. ‘ What 
is that? demanded Hen#y. strucx at once by the 
remarkable purity and sweetness of tone of the 
new instrument. * Ob! that don’t amount to any- 
thing,’ replicd the interpreter. ‘Itis some new- 
fangled thing gotten up bya little manufacturer 
whom I have not thought worthy of introduc- 
tion to your notice.’ ‘Yes! Well, we will 
go to him early to-morrow morning; the first 
thing,’ ordered Distin. When he saw Mr. Sax 
be found that that ‘little manufacturer,’ who has 
since achieved such world-wide celebrity as to 
overshadow all who were then his rivals, had only 
completed tbree instruments as models—a soprano 
fk, contralto B flat, and alto E tiat—and had not yet 
any forsale, Henry Distin made an arrangement for 
the loan of the three instrnments, and when they 
were tried by his family at their hotel the com- 
bined tone awoke a sort of enthusiasm. Mr. Sax 
readily agreed to complete the necessary instru- 
ments, on ths same principle, for the quintet, and 
as soon as sufficient practice in their use had been 
attained they were brought out in public. The first 
time they were so performed upon was in a grand 
concert at the Opera Comique, given by M. Ber- 
lioz, the famous composer. The quintet then 
played a@ selection from ‘Robert le Diable’ upon 
suxophones in such style that they were engaged 
to perform at the Conservatoire, and by the com- 
inittee of that institution were awaried a silver 
medal. 

* From that time the Continental tour of the Dis- 
tins was a succession of triumphs. The press 
lauded them; the public were enthusiastic in their 
plaudits; Louis Philippe presented them with a set 
of solid silver saxophones; the Société des Beaux 
Arts awarded them a silver medal; they had an 
engagement of three months at Baden-Baden; the 
Grand Duke had them give private concerts at 
Carlsruhe, and supplied them with an autograph 
Yétter of recommendation to Queen Victoria. 
When tbey returned to England they had a huge 
volume of letters of compiiment, indorsement, and 
commendation from the most prominent men of 
that day. 

‘That volume Mr. Henry Distin still retainsand 
even the chirography upon its pages is interesting. 
What an abominable hand the great composer 
Meyerbeer wrote on April 3, 1846. He useda 
broad-nibbed pen, bore down hard on it, never 
allowed a curve where he could work in an angle 
and ina general way seemed to add new terrors 
to the awful German language. Looking atthe 
signature, we find why he saved out all the 
curves from the body of the letter. He needed 
them all to put into the preposterous spiral spring 
of a flourish which surrounds his name. J. 
Strauss, Cavelmeister of the Grand Duke of 
Baden, made almost as bad a looking page. Al- 
most every letter was made to stand separate 
from its fellows and those un the ends of words 
had to support the weight of big, ridiculous 
flourishes every here and there. The signature 
is open to grave _ suspicions that it is 
written in Greek. Lord Westmoreland, tne 
English Ambassador at Berlin in 1846, wrote a 
rapid, but exceedingly accurate, hand, rather 
dainty for a statesman, without any shading, very 
small letters, and finished off his signature with a 
straight, little dasm under the name, as if he had 
been marking it up for i‘alics. Herr Weiprecht, 
conductor of the military music of Prussix, wrote 
a round, flowing hand, with many flouriskes, upon 
which he bore down earnestly as if with some 
vague idea of originality in emphasis. 

"George Muller, one of the most famous of Ger- 
many’s players of brass, wrote a hand that looked 
like copper-plate inthe accuracy of its formation 
of letters and perfection of shading, J. B. Arban, 
the celebrated composer, though his letteris of a 
much later date, no further back than 1864, is rep- 
resented in this book, and appears to have turned 
out the most lady-like bit of chirography in the lot.”’ 

To continue the story: The Continental reputa- 
tion of the Distin quintet preceded them to 
Engiand, and upon their return to their native 
country they were engaged to play repeatedly 
before the Queen at Windsor Castle, the Duke of 
Norfolk at Arundle Castle, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham at Stow Palace, the Duchess of Kent, &c. 
Upon one of those occasions they performed a 
yiece especially composed for them by Prince Al- 
bert. whom they represent as a skillful musician 
and most courteous gentleman. 

After another triumphant tour through the 
United Kingdom they recrossed to the Continent, 
renewed their successes there, and arranged with 
Mr. Sax for their sale of his instrumentsin London, 
where they returned in 1846. In April, 1848, George 
Distin, the eldest of the brothers. died. For sev- 
eral months they did not perform in public, and 
never again did the Distins appear as a quintet. 
They could not bear to replace the lost brother bya 
stranger, and to suit their altered conditions re- 
constructed all their music for a quartet. 

In 1848 they accepted an offer of $12,500 for 40 
concerts in the old Park Theatre, New-York, took 
a farewell benefit concert at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-Lane, which netted them £500—a splendid 
result to a single performance in those days—and 
after a tempestuous ocean voyage arrived in New- 
York on Jan. 1, 1849, only to learn that the Park 
Theatre had been destroyed by fire. and that they 
were out ofan engagement. That was but the be- 
ginning of a series of misfortunes which seemed to 
cling to them as long as they were in this country, 
not to the injury of their great artistic reputa- 
tion, but to the exceeding damage of their 
anticipated financial success. They made 
arrangements for a concert tour of the United 
States, and had given one concert in Boston, for 
which tiey received $500, when all further pro- 
ceedings were stopped by Henry Distin contract- 
ing a violent quinsy, which laid him up at the 
Astor House for three months and came near to 
taking his life. In April he had so far recovered 
that they could set out upon the projected concert 
tour. but the time lost had carried them on to 
Spring; their route, which had been made up for 
Winter, was toward the South, and day after day 
found them advancing to more and more tropical 
heats, quite beyond anything in their experience 
or anticipation, and inthe face of a great, and to 
them novel, terror—the cholera. They played in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Norfolk, 
Richmond, and Petersburg. But by that time they 
had reached where the cholera prevailed to such 
an alarming extent that people had no thought of 
public amusements: reports met them constantly 
that the dreadful epidemic was worse yet further 
southward, and they determined to give up-their 
purpose of visiting New-Orleans and return to 
New-York. 

Messrs. French and Heiser had just then fitted up 
Castile Garden asa grand concert hall, and engaged 
the Distins fora series of concerts there. Their 
first one, given to an audience of several thousand 
people, was an unqualified success. The public 
accepted them enthusiasticaliy, and the press gave 
them the highest praise. One paper said: ‘* Thev do 
not play upon the old horns, but upon a lovely instru- 
mentinvented bya M. Sax, and called after the 
inventor. The tone is exquisite, and, when the 
different qualities are combined, they produce the 
most delicious and ravishing harmony.’’ From 
that it would seem that the Disiins were 
the first to introduce the Saxophone to American 
knowledge, and such is, indeed, said to be the 
fact. The critic continued: ‘* The Distins are per- 
fect masters of the instruments; they have sought 
and learned the very heart of their mystery, and 
they manage them with the most admirable tact. 
It is impossible to tind fault with their perform- 
ance, but we might filla column in their praise. 
They exhibit in all they do the most refined taste; 
they throw into their playing deep feeling and 
beautiful expression, and they never fail in any 
passage whatsoever, as is the case with most brass 
instrument players. In short. they exhibit the 
greatest possible perfection in their art. and the in- 
struments which are the vehicles of their expres- 
sion are of a character to delight and fascinate all 
who listen to them.” 

The welcome accorded to the Distins by the pro- 
fessional musicians prominent here in those days 
was as cordial as that given by the press and 
people. Allen and Harvey B. Dodworth, George 
Loder, Maretzek, Bochsa, and many others, proved 
themselves warm friends. Genial old John 
Brougham, then in his prime, was also one of their 
most enthusiastic admirers and supporters. All 
looked flourishing for them, when suddenly, be- 
fore they could give their second concert at Castle 
Garden, the Forrest-Macready riot broke forth and 
all public amusements were fora time suspended. 

Canada was the next field in which the Distins 
tried their fortunes, and there, too, fate seemed 
against them at the outset, for immediately after 
they had scored one grand success in Montreal the 
concert hall was burned down before they could 
appear a second time, and there was no other 
place there in which they could give a concert. 
At Kingston, Toronto, Hamilton, and other Cana- 
dian towns, however, they were very successful, 
and then they again turned their faces toward the 
United States, in the early part of the month of 
September. The breaking down of a stage-coach 
in which they were journeying to the little village 
of Port Stanley, where they expected to take 
steam-boat for Buffalo, landing them in that 
unpromising place at 10 o'clock at night. 
four hours after the boat had gone. The only inn 
in the place had no more beds than were required 
for the accommodation of the proprietor and his 
family, so that the travelers had to sleep as they 
best could upon chairs in the parlor. Under such 
circumstances, it is not strange that Henry Distin 
was up and out very early the next morning, almost 
with the dawn, but, early as it was, he found a 
cheery blacksmith already at work shoeing a horse. 
The farrier said that he was an Englishman, from 
Worcester, and was very glad he had come to 
America, as he could make more money in a day in 
this country thanin a month in England. When 
he learned that the person with whom he 
was talking was one of the famous Distin 
family whom he had heard play in Eng- 
land, he insisted that they should abandon 
their intention of going to Buffalo that 
night, and give aconcert in Port Stanley instead. 
Distin protested that the town did not look as ifit 
bad 40 inhabitants; that even if it had there was no 
time to print aud publish announcements; that 
there was no piace to give a concert in, &c. But 
the music-ioving farrler bad an answer for every- 
thing. They could play ina big empty barn near 
at hand, which would be fitted up with benches 
during the day by the half-dozen men he had at 
work making wagons; he would answer for mak- 
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ing the event known in good time without any 
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, east, pay t expenses, 
f they would stop and play’ The Distine con 
sented to do so. lc a little while they 
were surprised at hearing criers starting out 
through the town and on all the country roads 
round about, ringing hand-bells and proclaiming: 
“Oyez! Oyez! Hear ye! Hear ye! There will 
be a concert to-night at the big barn by the cele- 
brated Distin family.” By 6 o'clock that evening 
the farmers aud their families began flocking in. 
The barn was packed to its utmost capacity, the 
auditors wild with delight, the performers pleased 
with their reception and disposed to do their best, 
and when the house was counted the net profits 
were found to be $75. 

After giving a number of concerts in Albany, 
Boston, and New-York, the Distins returned to 
Liverpool at the end of November, and early in the 
year following Henry Distin set himself up in Lon- 
don as a manufacturer of brass musical instru- 
ments. Inafew months he had 20 workmen em- 
ployed, a force which not long afterward was in- 
ereased to 85. The growth of his business was 
phenomenal. At first he only made mouthpieces, 
and Levy relates that when a boy he learned to 
form his lip for cornet-playing by practicing ona 
mouthpiece which another boy in Distin’s employ 
stole and gave to him. 

In 1862, at the Worid’s Exposition in Pavis, Henry 
Distin was awarded the prize medal over ell his 
English competitors for the perfection of his in- 
struments. In 1868 he sold out his manufacturing 
business for £9.700, and imagined that he could re- 
tire from business, settle down. and rest. That, 
however, was just what aman of his active tem- 
perament could not do. Inashort time he lost 
$1 .000 by an unsuccessful concert speculation on a 
gigantic scale atthe great Agriculural Hall, Lon- 
don, and shortly after, by indorsement for a friend, 
lost. $30,000, so that he iound himseif when past 
middle age muicted of the savings of his long years 
of hard work, almost as pooras he had been 30 
years before, compelled to commence life over 
again, and handicapped with ad agreement, en- 
tered into in the sale of his business, not to engage 
in manufacturing again within 100 miles of Loudon. 
In this emergency an evil fate tempted him to try 
keeping a hotel in Antwerp, Belgium, and that fin- 
ished his resources so completely that he had to 
borrow money from one of his own waiters to get 
back to London. 

From that time on fora number of years Mr. 
Distin had a livaly succession of varied experiences 
familiarly known aa ‘‘ups and downs” of fortune, at 
one tirhe the salaried emplove of a manufacturer, at 
another clearing £1,500 in a tew months by a pat- 
ented improvement:on an American invention, 
now sick and penniless in a hospital, and again get- 
ting up successfully a grand military musical festi- 
val at the Alexandra Palace, at which 10 military 
bands were assignsd tu assist by personal favor of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. Fin- 
ally, he came over to this country, having fully re- 
solved to make this his home for the remainder of 
his days, and went to work here in New-York 
manufacturing his famous light-valve cornets, 
which are universally conceded to bethe best in 
the world. 

“But is there enough demand for brass musical 
instruments inthis country to make much of a 
business in their manufacture here’ Mr. Distin 
was asked by the writer. 

* Why, do you know,” he replied, “there are no 
less than 15,000 bands inthis country, brass bands, 
averaging 10 or 12 members each. Accept the 
lower number as a basis of calculation, and you 
have 150,000 performers. Thatis a great body to 
supply.’ 

“ But can we compete in points of quality and 
cheapness here with the European makers?” 

“Why not? The best brass in the world, that 
which first-class instrument makers use, all comes 
from this country. The perfection of mechanical 
appliances here is an offset to the greater cheap- 
ness of manual labor on the other side of the 
water. As for quality, the best evidence about 
that is that lam called upon to supply the finest 
class of instruments which is used by the first play- 
ers in Europe. And the taste for brass band music 
is constantly growing in this country, Do you 
know that more music for brass bands is now pub- 
lished in this country than in France, Germany, 
and England together? Well, itisa fact, 1 assure 
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CURIOUS REPORTS FROM THE CHIEF BUD- 
DHIST CENTRES OF JAPAN, 
From the Yokohama (Japan) Weekly Mail. 

There can be littledoubt that iz, as is report- 
ed, religion proposes to promote the scheme fora 
railway between Tsuruga and Kanazawa, the con- 
struction of the line will soon be commenced. 
Kaga, Noto, Yetchiu, Yechizen, and Yechigo; 
these five Provinces have been for centuries known 
as the chief domiciles of Buddhist devotees in 
Japan. In feudal times, indeed, it was often found 
necessary to impose some legal restraint upon the 
fanatical generosity of the people, who were for- 
ever seeking opportunities to carry their money 
and goods to the treasuries of the great 
shrines. If was then that the feudal chiefs 
instituted a species of protection very much less 
irrational than that which seeks nowadays to make 
streams of useless metal debouch upon some favored 
country, until, as an eminent writer says, its in- 
habitants perish, like Midas, amid heaps of gold. 
The great feudatories drew a military cordon 
round their fiefs and gave the sentries orders to 
admit, without question, anybody carrying’ a par- 
celinward and to stop all who attempted to leave 
the Province similarly incumbered. This action must 
have seriously diminished the votive offerings at 
the shrines, but it gradually converted some of the 
fiefs into immense warehouses of valuabies, and at 
the present moment the western midland districts 
contain the wealthiest and best furnished yeomen’s 
dwellings in all the breadth of the land. Quite re- 
cently we have had occasion to record instunces of 
enthusiastic munificence displayed by the people of 
the central counties in the matter of rebuilding one 
of the great Monto Shrines at Kiyoto. Now, itis 
the priests of these very shrines, Nishi-hongwan 
and Higashi-hongwan, who propose to visit every 
house in Kashiu ard Yechizen, selling shares In the 
new railway company. Crafty gentlemen these 
Monto shavslings ! Given a railroad running from 
Kiyoto, along the banks of Lake Biwa, to Tsuruga, 
and another passing thence through the heart of 
Yechizen and Kaga, and we can fancy that the 
cloisters of Hongwan-ji would echo with the sounds 
ofagood many multitudes of feet on saint-days. 
We know, at any rate, how it fares with ‘ Daishi- 
sama” of Kawasaki on the 2ist of every month. 

But however this may be. it is to be hoped that 
the proposed railway will prove something more 
than a line inthe clouds. Our malcontent contem- 
porary, whose motto seems to be, ** What good can 
come out of Japan?’ points the shafts of his 
weighty wit at the notion of improving harbors 
before the ships tocall there exist. To be con- 
sistent he shouid be equally jocuiar at the expense 
of railroads constructed before the goods they are 
to carry have been manufactured. But the Yoko- 
hama publicis lenient. It is still content to find 
some grain of method in any crop of madness, 
though at times, we tancy, it must be inclined to 
say, With Bassanio’s permission: 

“In print, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 
But being smothered in a sea of ink, 
Obscures the show of evil ?” 

The railway, meanwhile. will progress under holy 
auspices, and it may be that before the first 
train bringsits freight of pilgrims to Saikiyo. we 
waspish journalists shall have learned the truth of 
the old adage: “Troppo disputare la verita fa 
errare. 
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THE LIGHT OF THE LATE CZAR’S EYES, 
From the London Truth. 

The Duchess of Edinburgh has been trying 
toescape from gloom in making a rapid tour 
through central France and Switzerland. She can- 
not emancipate her mind from the sentiment of 
horror which the great calamity of last March 
brought upon it. The circumstances of her pre- 
vious life had not been a good preparation for mis- 
fortune. Her training had been that of a hot- 
house flower. Every want, whim, caprice, fancy 


was at once satisfied. Whenthe temperature was 
at 20° centigrade below freezing-point, flowers 
were coaxed into blooming round her. Languages 
which are acquired with much cerebral labor by 
ordinary mortals, were picked up without 
tronble by a Princess whose nursery was 
filled with polyglot attendants. She wasenabled to 
travel without inconvenience from St. Petersburg 
to Perikop. The only thing she seriously studied 
was music, and it is not an art to fortify one 
against the ills to which imperial flesh, no_ less 
than the meanest human creature, is heir. Up to 
the day she left Russia as a bride she was the light 
of the Czar’s eyes, and, therefore, the idol of ail 
his courtiers. The sea,on her way to England, 
told her some rude truths, but not for a long 
enough time to discipline her forthe sharp trials 
and the frightful catastrophe that were advancing 
toward her. The Duchess of Edinburghis much 
loved by those about her. Itis through no fault 
of hers that severe trouble has overtakea her. Sne 
chose in her present visit to Paris the Hétel d’Albe 
in preference to the Hotel Bristol, because it isin a 
neighborhood where she has a few intimate friends 
whom she wanted to see often. 
SS en 


DANIEL WEBSTER ON THE TAUTO®. 
Mr. Benjamin C, Clark contributes to the 
Independent some pleasant reminiscences of Daniel 
Webster, and publishes for the first time the follow- 
ing letter: 


Boston, Mass., Friday Morning, July 23, 1852, 
Mr. Paiges, Nahant; 

My Youne Frienp: I propose joining you this 
morning to pay our respects to the tautog, but 
fear we shall hardly be able to tempt them from 
their lurking-holes under this bright sun. They are 
naturally shy of light. “‘Tautog” means simply the 
“black fishes,”’ “og” being a common termination 
of plural nouns in the language of our Eastern 
Indians. I believe the fish is not known in Europe. 
Its principal habitat originally seems to have been 
Long Island Sound, Buzzard’s Bay, and the 
Hlizabeth Islands, Seventy years ago the Hon. 
Stephen Gorham, father of the Hon. Benja- 
min Gorham, now of Boston, brought seme of 
these fish alive from New-Bedford and put 
them into the sea at Boston. They are now found 
as far east as the mouth of the Merrimac. They 
abound, as you know, on the south side as well as 
on the north side of our bay. Indeed, it is thought 
that by their own progress north they doubled 
Cape Cod not long after Mr. Gorham’s deposit at 
Boston. Thirty years ago Mrs. Perkins, the wife of 
the late Samuel G. Perkins, a lady whose health 
led her to pass her Summers on the sea-coast, and 
who had a true love for fishing, caught a tautog 
with a hand-line, off these rocks, which weighed 20 
pounds. It will suit me quite as well to go off 
again in the beautiful Raven if we can obtain 
plenty of bait, and especially if your father will ac- 
company us. Yours truly, DANIEL WEBSTER. 
To Mr. Ciarns, my companion of vesterasv. 

Nahant, 
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CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 


HOME AND FOREIGN EVENTS. 


Canon Haripgton, of Exeter, author oi 
several important historical and antiquarias 
books, is dead. 

The Syrian Protestant College in Beyrout, 
Po bigs has graduated 118 students and gives 
2048 partial course. 


_ The Rev. Hugh Hamill, D. D., of the 
Presbytery of New-Brunswick, N. J., is dead. 
He passed away in Newark, Del., after a sick- 
ness of several weeks. 


The Pope, Leo XIIL, has given his ap- 
probation to a series of schoo! books prepared 
for Roman Catholic schools in America. They 
will be rapidly spread under his benediction. 


_ the English Wesleyan Conference in ses 
sion in Liverpool selected as its President for 
the ensuing year the Rev. George Osborn, 
D. D., who has held tat position once before, 


Strenuous efforts are being made against 
the Church Patronage bill in Farliament. No 
fewer than 15 ‘blocks’? were placed in one 
oe onion a motion for the second reading 
of if. 





Dr. Short has announced his intention ot 
resigning the Bishopric of Adelaide, in South 
Australia, at the end of the year. The Bishop 
is 78 years of age, and has held the appoint 
ment for upward of 33 years, 

The American Board has just sent out 
quite a large force of missionaries, both old 
and young. One, Dr. Nichols, goes as a phy- 
sician to Bihe, Central Africa, and several g¢ 
to China. Four were from Oberlin Seminary. 


The Queen of England lately attended a 
funeral service after the Congregational form, 
when a favorite retainer was buried from 
Windsor Castle, and in consequence thereof 
the ritualists and High Churchmen are great 
ly exercised. 

The Utah Methodist Annual Conference, 
under the Presidency of Bishop Wiley, has 
— aseries of burning resolutions on po 
ygamy, declaring that it is spreading rapid] 
end threatens to possess itself of other Terry 
tories besides Utah. 


Several Norwegian Lutheran Synods held 
a conference recently at St. Ansgar, Lowa, te 
consider whether a union is practicable. They 
had several discussions to bring out points of 
difference, and adjourned without ing any 
definite action until 1883. 


Father Curci, in his reeent book, asserts 
that his ideas were shared by Leo XIIL, who, 
when a his first Encyclical as Pontiff 
recommended the same line of policy, but wai 
forced to suppress his first Encyclical and writs 
another to please the Zelanti. 


The receipts of the American Baptist 
Union in donations for the first three months 
of the current year amount to between $10,000 
and $11,000. The expenditures of the year 
will be about $325,000. In view of this an in- 
crease in collections is called for, 


The Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society 
for the East reports 975 circles, with at least 
25,000 contributors, and 321 mission bands 
with about 5,000 members; and the total re 
ceipts of the a as $50,000 for the year, 
The society for the West raised $21,000. 


There are 154 Baptist churches in thy 
Indian Nation in a population of about 60,000. 
This is one church to less than 400 people. In 
Chicago there are about 250 churches of all 
kinds in a population of 500,000 and over, or 
one church to more than 2,000 inhabitants. 


The Rev. Dr. Watson, ex-Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, died recently,at his manse in Dundee, 
at the age of 50. He was a graduate of the 
University of Glasgow, from which he re 
ceived his degree. Hesatin the Moderator’s 
chair last year. 


Some Circassians lately robbed Dr. Bar- 
num while on a preaching tourin Turkey. It 
happened that at the next place he preached 
the robbers were in the congregation, aud sq 
powerfully did he preach of ‘righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment tu come” that the 
robbers came up and restored to him all they 
had taken. 


A Lutheran paper says: ‘‘To state the 
relatious of the German and French languages 
in these provinces statistically, it appears that 
in Lorraine there are 341 Krench congrega- 
tions to 370 German, and 41 using both lan- 
guages, In ali Alsace there are but 44 French 
and 45 mixed churches, while 855 are exclu- 
sively German.” 

The Lutheran Pilger refers indignantly to 
the fashion of English papers describing Ber- 
lin as an abyss of ungodliness, intidelity, and 
German beer and drunkenness. It invites its 
ea. 208 contemporaries to look around them, 
and declares that Great Britain and Ireland 
have a larger proportion of drunkards than 
any other country. 


The salaries paid the Missionary Secreta- 
ries are as follows: Presbyterian, North, 
$5,000; Presbyterian, South, $2,000; Congrega- 
tionalist, $3,500; Baptist Missionary Union, 
$3,000; Southern Baptist Convention, $2,000; 
Methodist, North, $4.500; Methodist, South, 
$2,500; Episcopalian, $3,000; Disciples, $800; 
Cumberland Presbyterian, $1,800. 

The Bassein Baptist churches in Burmah 
are showing their interest in carrying the 
Gospel into the regions beyond their own 
people, developing missionary spirit and zeal 
in effort. Several natives of the Sandwich 
Islands are also laboring on other islands in 
the Pacific; and the converted Armenians in 
Eastern Turkey have adopted Kurdistan as 
their foreign missionary field. 


As a sect in Biblical criticism the T#- 
bingen school has perished. So writes Joseph 
Cook from Bonn. The mythical theory oi 
Christianity is exploded, and the day of 
Strauss, Renan, and Schenkel is gone by. The 
most dangerous tendency, he says, of the 
newer form of rationalism connects itself with 
the philosophy of evolution and the speculas 
tions of materialistic physicists. 


Some published statistics of the churches 
of the City of London are receiving much at- 
tention. The Daily Telegraph looks forward 
to the day whena resident citv clergy, liv- 
ing on the spot, could have daily access to 
business men, instead of traveling from the 
West End once a week to preach to beadles, 
porters, and bedesmen a few bought sermons 
inastyle they neither appreciate nor under. 
stand, 


The Rev. Joseph Cook writes of Dr. 
Christlieb, of Bonn: ‘“‘ Besides being perhaps 
the most incisive and quickening university 
preacher in Germany, and one of the most 
accomplished Christian apologists of modern 
times, he is an ecclesiastical statesman, with a 
keen sense of both the merits and the defects 
of German, English, and American Church 
systems, and an evangelical, aggressive re- 
former who has not forgotten how to get on 
his knees.”’ 


The Churchman says: ‘“‘In the years 
1877-8 there were 72 ministers who came into 
the Church from the various Christian bodies 
around us. Thirty-one have been mentioned 
in the papers as having followed the example 
within less than a year past. This wouliseem 
to be something more than mere drift, and 
may well be thought one of the signs of the 
times and of the growing desire for unity 
among those who profess and call themselves 
Christians.” 


The Pino Karens of Burmah, among 
whom the American Baptist missionaries are 
successfully laboring, are an agricu)tura! peo- 
ps love their jungle homes, and are very 

ospitable. They havea hard lot, working in 
rain and mud and sun, often oppressed and 
wronged by other races. The missionary, 
when he goes among them, has to walk many 
miles, hunting them out in their little clusters 
of houses in the jungle or villages here and 
there; but many of them are learning of 
Christianity. 

The Independent calls for the formation 
of an Anti-Mormon Missionary Society, 
‘whose object shall be to master fully the 
plans of the propaganda of the Latter-day 
Saints and meet and circumvent them. Let 
missionaries be sent abroad to follow in the 
track of emissaries from Salt Lake, and be 
ready with the antidote as soon as the poison 
is administered. If any become prosel 
let them do so only after the real character ot 
Mormonism becomes known to thom, Let 
books and tracts be printed showing the his- 
tory and practices of the salacious saints of 
Utah and be widely distributed.” 


The Rev. 8. F. Green isstill in prison, 
though his friends are exerting themselves to 
secure his release. The Council of the Church 
of England Working Men’s Society have is- 
sued a document appealing to ‘tall English- 
men for fair play, and, at the least, a measure 
of justice, to a man whose only fauit is that he 
loves his Church and strives loyally to obey 
her laws, never raising a question as to how. 
he likes this or that, but is resolved to do right 
under any circumstances, rendering to 
the things that are Cesar’s and to God the 
things that are God’s, and, having made up 
his mind to do this, is content to @ the con- 
sequences, even to imprisonment and the de- 
spoiling of his goods,* 
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Grand Trunk Railway. 


first Mortgage 6 Per Cent. Forty- 
Year Gold Bonds, 


PRINCIPAL DUZ 1921; INTEREST, JAN. 1 AND 
JULY 1; TOTAL ISSUE, $1,260.000. 
Issued at rate of $15,000 per mile. 

These bonds were issued to retire an existing mort- 
of $760,000 on the old Toledoand Ann Arbor 
Railroad, (46 miles,)and with the excess to extend it 
B8 miles to the Grand Trunk Railway at Pontiac, and 
Jo other important connections. This extension is 
pompleted to South Lyons, 61 miles from Toledo. The 
Yoledo and Ann Arbor Division (46 miles) is now earn- 
Ing at a rate suificlent to pay the interest on the whole 


1,260,000 without any business from the 88 miles of 
e extension, which is also covered by this mortgage. 
A limited amount offered at 103. 


ANTHONY, POOR & OLIPHANT, 
NO. 45 WALL-ST., NEW-¥ORK, 
Pamphlet, with map and full particulars, furnished 
on application. 


VERMILYE 
& 60., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


F THE NEW-YORK STOCK 
MEMBERS OF THE NE 





+46 AND 1S NASSAU-ST., N. ¥. 
46 AMP SN COMMISSION FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN. ALL SECURITIES DEALT IN AT 
THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEALIN U.S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, FIRST- 
CLASS STATE, CITY, AND COUNTY BONDS. 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
DRAFTS AT SIGHT, AND MAKE ADVANCES ON 
APPROVED COLLATERALS. 








FINANCIAL. 
Toledo, Ann Arbor and 
| 


E. C BATES & CO., 


STOCK BROKERS, 
No. 98 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


& ©. BATES, MEMBER OF NEW-YORK STOCE EX- 
CHANGE, 


Kountze Brothers, | 


BANKERS, 


WO. 120 BROADWAY, (EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
NEW-YORE, 


ISSUE 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
AND 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


AVAILABLE LY ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFEKS. 
NOTICE. 
FAYETTE COAL AND COKE COMPANY.: 


Notice is hereby given that a meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Fayette Qoal and Coke Company is 
palled for and will be held on the 15th day of 
Brower 1881, at the office of Walston H. Brown & 





rother, No. 11 Pine-st., New-York Cigy, (the office of 
he company,) at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 
The object of the meeting isto vote upon the pro- 
to increase the capital stock of the company for 
pe perroee of extending and conducting its business 
so sixty thousand dollars, being a proposed increase 
pf ten thousand dollars in dition to the capital 
stock of fift ' 
ar value of each share tw remain, as heretofore, one | 
undred dollars, FRED, A. BROWN, 
WALSTON H. BROWN, 
LENOX SMITH, 
A majority of the Trustees. 
Dated New-Yorr Ciry, July 21, 1881. 


i 
| 
OFFICE OF THE ROCHESTER AND j 
PITTSBURG RAILROAD COMPANY, 
No. 11 Prne-st., New-YORE CIty. | 
THE TRANSFER-BOOKS OF THIS COM- 
PANY will be closed at 8 P. M. Aug. 8, 1881, for the 
pu of enabling stockholders of record to sub- 
Beribe tothe fundsfor the extensions of this com- 
pany, and for the purchase of thestock of the Roches- 
ter and Pittsburg Coal Company. 
The right to subscribe both to the construction fund 
and to the purchasing fund will expire Aug. 15, 1851. 
Particulars will be furnished to stockholders on ap- | 
No. 11 Pine-st., 





lication at the office of the company, 

ew-York City. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 
WALSTON H. BROWN, President. 


CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI 
AND INDIANAPOLIS RAILWAY CO. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, July 8, 1881. 

A special meeting of the stockholders of this com- 
Rey will be held at the office of the company in 

leveland on the ist day of September next, at 10 
D’clock A. ML, to consider and vote upon an agreement 
pf consolidation of the capital stock of this company 
with the capital stock of the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
and Dayton Ratlroad Company, and upon any other | 





matter in connection therewith. 
The transfer-books will be closed on the evening of 
Aug. 20, and remain closed until Sept. 2. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
GEO. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


PARTIES DESIROUS OF DEALING IN 


STOCKS 


6hould write to or call on the old Banking House of 
HOWES & COMPANY, 
No. 11 Wall-st., New-York, 


(Formerly HOWES & MACY.) 
This house transacts a general Stock Commission 
business, with very large experience. 
Interest allowed on deposits at 4 per cent., payable 
yn demand. 


BARRING HOUSE 


9) 
BENRY CLEWS & CO, 
No. 18 New-st., 
(next door to the Stock Exchange.) 

Securities pought and sold strictly on commission.’ 
#@aod carried as long as required, on favorable terms 
and on a moderate margin, Deposits payable on de- 
mand received. Four per cent. interest allowed on 
Jaily balances. Membera of the New-York Stock Ex- 
shange. 


PITTSBURG, BRADFORD 
AND BUFFALO RAILROAD COMPANY 


FIRST MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT. BONDS 
FOR SALE AT THE 


RATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 


OFFIcE OF Gzo. WM. BALLov & Co., 2 
No. 14 WALL-ST., NEW-YORK, Aug, 4, 188). 5 
YAE FOORTH ASSESSMENT OF 10 PER 
cent. on the purchases of Mutua! Union Telegraph 
Sompany’s bonds and stock is now called, payable at 
dur ofiice on or before Aug. 15, 1381. 
GEO, WM. BALLOU & CO. 





UNITED STaTES EXPRESS COMPANY, 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, NO. 82 BROADWAY, 
New-York, July 22, 1881. 5 
ss TRANSFER-BOOKS OF THIS COM- 
pany wiil be closed Aug. 5, at 3 P. M.,and reopened 
THEO, F. WOOD, Treasurer. 


HE MINING RECORD, $4 A_ YEAR; 

No. 61 Broadway, New-York. Most com- 

lete Mining Paperever published. Sample Copies 

ree. Orders executed for Mjaing Beoeks and 
other Securities both in N.Y. & San Francisco. 
ALEX. ROBT. CHISOLM, Prop’r. 


GWYNNE & DAY, 
No. 45 WALL-ST. 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING AND BROKER- 
AGE BUSINESS IN RAILWAY SHARES, BONDS, &c. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 69 WALL-ST., 
(SUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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___DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE OF THE CHRYSOLITE SILVER MINING 
Company, No. 18 WALL-ST., 
New-York, July 25, 1881. 
HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THIS 
company have this day declared a dividend of 
ONE PER CENT. on Ten Million Dollars Capital Stock 
of the company, amounting to one buadred thousand 
dollars, or fifty cents per share, payable at the office 
of the company on the 10th day of August prox. 
The transfer-books to close on the 30th July, at & P. 
ML, and reopen on the 1ith day of August. 
HENRY ©. COOPER, Secretary. 


CLEVELAND AND PITTSBURG RAILROAD COMPANY, 2 


Orfick OF SECRETARY AND TREASURER, 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, Aug. 4, 1881,_ § 

NVAE REGULAR GUARANTEED QUAR. 
terly dividend of this company, at the rate of 
SEVEN PER GENT. per annum on the guaranteed 
ttocks, will be paid on and after Sept. 1, prox., 1881, 
at the office of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
No. 26 Exchange-place, New-York. The transfer-booka 


Oth inst. and reopen Sept. 2. 
— GEO. A. INGE SOLL. Treasurer. 


CHICAGO AND ALTON RaiLRroaD COMPANY, ?} 
CHICAGO, Aug. 8, 1881. 


5 
OTICE.—A CASH DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER 
CENT: on the preferred and common stock of thig 
bent has been declared, payable on the first day of 


Aug. 16. 








ptember next, at the office of the company’s agents, 
— JESUP, PATON & Co., No. 62 Wi 
or 

The transfer-books will be closed on the 16th inst. 
> a nseramaataa a nex; HW. FOSTER, Treasurer. _ 


OFFICE OF THE NEW-YORK, PROVIDENCE AND a has 


jam-st., New- 











Hea COMPANY, ON -LORK, TUIy Boy 1881. 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF TWO @ 
PER CENT. will be paid at the office of Messrs, M. 


organ’s Sons, No, 39 William-st., New-York, on the 

Oth day of August. 

The transfer-books wil] be closed from the 1st to the 
ith of August. HENRY MORGAN, Treasurer. 

OFFICE OF THE ONTARIO SILVER MINING COMPANY, 
No. 18 WaLi-str., New-York, Aug. 6, 1881. 
DIVIDEND NO. 70. 

The reguiar monthly dividend of FIFTY CENTS 
PER SHARE has been declared for July, payable at 
the office of the transfer agents, Wells, Fargo & Co., 
No. 65 Way, on the 1th inst, 

Transfer-books close on the 1th inst. 

H. B. PARSONS, Assistant Secretary. 
New-York, Aug. 1, 1881 
TRE STANDARD CONSOLIDATED MIN- 
iNG COMPAN to-day deciared its regular 
mtbly dividend of SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS PER 
ARE, payable Aug. 12, 1881, at the Farmer's Loan 
and Trust Company, Xo. £6. Exchanze-piace Naw York. 

Transfer-beoks ¢ . and open on 13th 

M. BR, COOK, Vice-President. 








thousand doliars as now authorized, the | re 


DIVIDENDS. 





Ovpica® OF THS QUICKSILVER Minixe Company, 
arte see 
TA MRETING OF PRE DGAHL OF D1- 
The decisions of the Sourte in the litiga- 


tions against this company are to the effect that the 
preferred stock is valid, and that the holders thereof 
sre entitled, from the net earnings of the company 
sow on hand, to a dividend of 7 per cent., and that 
the dividend from the surplus of such earnings is to 
be declared pro rata between the preferred and com- 
mon stockholders; 

Anda whereas, The holders of moro than five-sixths 
of the preferred stock have authorized the Directors 
of this company to settle the said litigations and tho 
subject matters thereof upon such terms and in such 
manner as this board in their discretion may deem 
advisable; 

ow, therefore, This board, in consideration of the 
premises, and to end said Htigations and contests, 
unanimously resolve that this company pay. out o 
its net earnings now on hand, a dividend of 9}4 per 
cent. on the preferred stock, (being 7 per cent., and 
244 per cent. the pro rata division of such surplus 
earnings.) and also to pay a dividend of 24% per cent. 
on the common stock of this company, (being the pro 
rata division of such surplus rt vd ny payable at the 
office of the company on and after the 17th inst.; that 
the transfer-books be now opened and that they be 
closed on the 8th inst. M. M. WEED, Secretary. 


ee 
SHIPPING. 


WHITE STAR LINE. 


UNITED STATES AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 

NOTICE.—The steamers of this line take the Lane 
Routes recommended by Lieut. Maury, U. 8. N., on 
both the outward and homeward passages, 
GERMANIO, Capt, KENNEDY...Sat., Aug. 13, 7:30 A. M. 
REPUBLIO, Capt. [RVING...... Thursday, Aug. 18, noon 
CELTIO, Capt. GLEADELL. Saturday, Aug. 87, 6:30 A. M, 
BALTIO, Capt. PaRSELL.. Saturday, Sept,3, 12:30 P. M. 

From White star Dock, foot of West 10th-st. 

These steamers are uniform in size and unsurpassed 
in appointments. The saloons, state-rooms, smokin 
and bath rooms are amidships, where the noise an 
motion are least felt, affording a degree of comfort 
hitherto unattainabie at sea. 

RATES-—Saloon, $80 and $100; return tickets on fa- 
vorable terms; steerage, from the old country, $30; 
from New-York, $23. 

The steamers carry neither cattle, sheep, nor pigs. 

For inspection of plans and other information apply 
at the company’s ce, No. 37 Broadway, New-Yor 

R. J. CORTIS, Agent. 
©. L. BARTLETT & OO., Agents, Boston, 

BARRITT & CATTELL, Agents, Philadelphia. 


GUION LINE. 
UNITED 8TATES MAIL STEAMERS 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 

_ Leaving Pier No. 88 N. R., foot of King-st. 
WYOMING.........eee0ee.e- TUESDAY, Aug, 16, 10 A, M. 
ARIZONA, .....2+ceeeee0es TUESDAY, Aug. 23, 4:30 P. M. 
WISCONSIN.........+0«-TUESDAY, Aug. 80, 8:30 A. M. 
NEVADA...........-+s0e-e TUESDAY, Sept. 6, 3:30 P. M. 
ABYSSINIA. ..........2+.+0..- TUESDAY, Sept. 13, 9 A. M. 

ta@7-These steamers are built of iron, in water-tight 
compartments, and are furnished with eve 
to make the passage across the Atiantic both safe and 
agreeable, having bath-room, smoking-room, drawing- 
room, piano, and library; also, experienced surgeons, 
stewardess, and caterer on each steamer. The state- 
rooms are all upper deck, thus insuring those greatest 
of all luxuries at eea—perfect ventilation and light. 
CABIN PASSAGE, (according to state-room,) $60, $89, 
and $100; INTERMEDIATE, $10; STEERAGE AT LOW 
RATES, OFFICES, NO. 29 BROADWAY. 
WILLIAMS & GUION. 


INMAN LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
NOTICE—The steamers of this line take Lieut. Mau- 
*s Lane route at all seasons of the year. 

ITY OF RRUBSSELS....Thursday, Aug. 11, 6:30 A. M. 
CITY OF CHESTER.........Saturday, Aug. 20,1 P. M. 
CITY OF RICHMOND.......Thursday, Aug. 25, 3 P. M. 
CITY OF MONTREAL..,...Thursday, Sept. 1, 10 A. M. 
CITY OF BERLIN...........Saturday, Sept. 10, 7 A. M. 

From Pier No. 36 (new number) North River. 

Cabin, $80 and $100. Return tickets on favorable 
terms. STEERAGE, $28. Prepaid, 830. Drafts at low- 
est rates. 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking and bath rooms amid- 
ships. These steamers do not carry cattle, sheep, or 
pigs. JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 

Nos. 31 and 33 Broadway, New-York. ° 
Philade!phia office, No. 105 South 4th-st. 


RED STAR LINE. 


BELGIAN ROYAL AND UNITED STATES MAIL 


requisite 














STEAMKRS. 
The splendid first-class, full-powered steamers 
SWITZERLAND.........0 Saturday, Aug. 18, 8:30 A. M. 


BELGENLAND. .......00¢:000- Saturday, Aug. 20, 2 P. M, 
Saloons, State-rooms, Smoking and Bath rooms amid- 
sh.ps. Second Cabin acco;modations unexcelled. 
State-rooms all on Main deck. 

No horses, cattle, sheep, or pigs carried. 

First Cabin, 860 and $75. 

Second Cabin, $50; prepaid, $50; excursion, $100, 
Steerage, $26: prepaid, $24; excursion, $43 50. 

PETER WRIGHT & SONS, General Agents, 
No. 55 Broadway, N. Y. 


CUNARD LINE. 


NOTICE—“LANE ROUTE.” 
FROM NEW-YORK TO LIVERPOOL, ViA QUEENSTOWN, 
FROM PIER NO, 40 NORTH RIVER, 





BDOTEHRIA. cccctcosceccens Wednesday, 10th Aug., 4 P. M. 
GALLIA...... eocveceeee Wednesday, A7th Aug., 11 A. M, 
ohh PE.” . FAS Wednesday, 24th Aug., 4 P. M. 
ALGERIA. .......... .. Wednesday, Slst Aug., 0:30 A. M. 


Cabin passage, $80 and §100; return tickets on favor- 
able ternis. 
Steerage tickets to and from all parts of Europe at 


; very low rates. Freight and passage office No, 4 rowl- 


ing Green. VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Agents. 


GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY 
Between New-York and Havre. 
Company’s Pier, (new,) No. 42 North River, foot of 
Morton-st. 

Travelers by this line avoid both transit_by English 
railway and the discomfort of crossing the Channel 
in a small boat. 

LABRADOR, Joucna.....- Wednesday, Aug. 10, 6 A. M. 
ST. LAURENT, Servan... Wednesday, Aug. 17, 11 A. M. 
AMERIQUE, SANTELLI.... Wednesday, Aug. 24, 6 A. M. 

Checks drawn on Credit Lyonnais, of Paris, in 
amounts to suit. 

For freight and passage apply to = 

LOUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, No. 6 Bowling Green. 


STATE LINE. 


TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LUBLIN, BELFAST, 
AND LONDONDERRY. 
From pier foot of Canal-st., N. R.: 

STATE OFF BBVADA visssccccapssccsosserMUls 20y. 7 Ay les 
STATE OF GEORGIA... ccc... ceseecseos Aug. 18, noon 

First Cabin, $60 to $75, according to accommodation; 
excursion tickets, $110 to 8130; second cabin, $40; 
excursion tickets, $75. Steerage, outward, $26. These 
steamers carry neither cattle, sheep, nor pigs. 

For freight and passage apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 

No 53 Broadway, New-Y ork. 


ANCHOR LINE U. 8S. MAIL STEAMERS. 
NEW-YORK AND GLASGOW. 

From Pier No, 20 North River, New-York. 
Furnessia..Aug. 13,8 A. M.|Anchoria..Aug. 27,7 A. M. 
Devonia....Aug. 20, 2 P. M.|Kthiopia....Sept. 3,1 P. M. 

These steamers do not carry cattle, sheep, or pigs. 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets at reduced rates, 
Second cabin, $40; Steerage, $28. 
*-NEW-YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 

From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles-st. 
Utopia.....Aug. 13, 8 A. M.jKlysia....... Aug. 20, 2 P. M. 
Cabins, $55 and$65, Excursion tickets at reduced rates 

HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 7 Bowling Green. 


IMPERIAL GERMAN LINE, 
Hamburg-America Packet Company’s Line for 


PLYMOUTH, CHERBOURG, and HAMBURG. 
FRISTA..........-...-Aug. 11) WESTPHALIA....aug. 25 
WIRLAND. .....00055 Aug. 18)CIMBRIA...........Sept. 1 








Rates of passage to Plymouth, London, Cherbourg, 
Hamburg and all pointa in the south of England: 
First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, $30; 
Round trip at reduced rates. Steerage from Ham- 
burg, Havre, and Southampton, $238, 

KUNBARDT & CO.,, ©. B, RICHARD & ©O., 

General Agents, General Passenger Agents. 
No. 61 Broad-st., N. Y. No. 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


IMPERIAL GERMAN MAIL. 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 


STEAM-SHIP LINE BETWEEN NEW-YORK, SOUTH- 
AMPTON, AND BREMEN, 






HABSBURG..Sat., Aug. 18;ODER.......... Sat., Aug. 20 
ELBE....Wednes., Aug. 17}GEN. WERDER.S,, Aug. 27 
WINS COIN cscs ctesneessssccecs — 0 
Second Cabin....... 


Steerage........... Rawousnrdtreddccherdeorgebsshoaseuess 
Return tickets at reduced rates. Prepaid steerag' 
certificates, $28. Steamers sali from pier between 2d 
and 8d sts., Hoboken, N. J. 
OELRICHS & CO., No. 2 Bowling Green. 
Steamers leave Watson’s Stores, Brooklyn. 
We A. BORO RR iis hc cccvectapeercton Wednesday, Aug. 17 
AMSTERDAM, ......ccccessceccoeeee WedNeSday, Aug, 31 
MAAS,...., 200.0008 seseesssonsessees: Wednesday, Sept. 1¢ 
1st Cabin, $60-$70; 2d Cabin, $50; Steerage, $26. 
Steerage from Rotterdam, prepald, $24. 
HB. CAZAUX, General Agent, No, 27 South William-st. 
FUNCH, EDYE & CO., | L. W. MORRIS, 
278. Wm.-st..Freight Ag’ts.|50 B’way,Gen. Passage Agt. 


MONARCH LINE. NEW-YORK AND LONDON, 
Splendid new, fast steamers leave dock adjoining 
Pavonia Ferry, Jersey City: 

Persian Monarch...Aug. 16|Ecyptian Monarch. .Sept. 3 
Assyrian Monarch. Aug. 23|SaxonMonarch..... Sept. 10 

Superior accommodations for saloon passengers, 
Outward and prepaid steerage at lowest rates. 
Apply to the General Agents, 
ATTON, VICKERS & CO.,No, 3 Bowling Green. 
Passage oftice, No. 63 Broadway. 


ATIONAL LINE—PIER 39 NORTH RIVER. 
FOR LONDON, (Victoria Docks:) 
enmark....Aug. 10,5 A. M.|Greece....Aug. 17,11 A. M. 
FOR LIEVRPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN; 

England. Aug. 13, 7:30 A. SS. IRGTB.. -.-Aug. 20,2 P.M. 
Cabin, $50 to $70, currency. Prepaid steerage tick- 

ets, $28, being 82 lower than most lines. 

F. W. J. HORST, Manager, 69 and 73 Broadway, 


PACIFIC MAIL CRA Snir COMPANY’S 
pt oe 

FOR CALIFORNIA, SANDWICH ISLANDS, JAPAN, 
CHIN NEW-ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, CENTRAL 
and SOUTH AMERICA, and MEXICO. 
From NEW-YXORKH, Pier foot of Canal-st., North River, 

For the Isthmus of Panama, 
ACAPULCO sails WEDNESDAY, Aug. 10, noon. 


Connecting for Central and South America and Mexico, 
From SAN FRANCISCO, 1st and Brannan ste., 
For JAPAN and CHINA, 

CITY OF PEKING sails SATURDAY, Sept, 2 2P. M. 
For HONOLULU, NEW-ZEALAND, and AUSTRALIA, 
ZEALANDIA sails SATURDAY, Aug. 27, 2P. M., 
or on arrival of Londor inmails at San Franciseo. 

For freight, passage. and geveral information apply 
at company’s office, on the pier foot of Canal-st., 
North River. H. J. BULLAY, Superintendent. 


CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, FLORIDA, 
AND THE SOUTH AND SOUTH-WEST, ® 


Via CHARLESTON, 8. ©., at 3 P. M. 

From Pier 27 North River, .oot of Park-place. 
GEO. W. CLYDE, Capt. Winnet... Wednesday, /.ug. 10 
CITY OF COLUMBIA, Capt. WooDHULL...Sat., Aug. 13 

JAMES W. QUINTARD & CO., Agents. 
Via SAVANNAH, Ga., at 


3 P.M. 
From Pier 43 North River, (new No. 35,) foot Spring-st. 
CITY OF COLUMBOS, Capt. FisugEr.... tuesday Ads. 9 


GEORGE YONGE, Agen 
For oe or pastage apply to the ag nts of the re- 
spective lines 48 above, or to Union Office, 817 Bway. 
H. YONGE, Jr., Seneral Agent 
Great Southern Freight and Passenger Lines. 


eS eaten eet bae nena 
N. Y., HAVANA, and MEXICAN MAIL 8. S. LINE. 
Steamers leave weekly from Pier 3 N. R. at 3 P, M. 
FOR HAVANA IREO 
AND FOR VERA CraP VIA FAVANA, 
Calling at PROGRESO, CAMPECHE, and FRONTERA. 
CITY OF MERIDA.... .. .-..--.ccces Thursday, Aug. 11 
CITY OF ALEXANDRIA.,,...,....... Thursday, Aug. 18 


TY OF WASHINGTON.............Thureday, Aug, 25 
“ F. ALEXANDRE & SONS, 83 Broadway, 














NEW- AND CUBA MAIL 8S. 8. CO. 
NEW-YORK, AND CUBA janes. & CO 


ONLY WEEKLY LINE OF AMERICAN STEAMERS, 
FROM PIER NO. 16 EAST RIVER AT 3 P. M. 
Magnificent accommodations for passengers. 


BS. B. BARATOGA. . 22. ccsccccccce encase Thursday, Aug. 11 

pO eer Thursday, Aug. 13 

&. 8S. NEWPORT. ...... 00. seeseeseees Thursday, Aug. 25 
JAMES BE. WARD & CO. Agents, No, 113 Wall-st. 





RAILROADS. * 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


ON AND AFTER JULY 11, 188i, 


GREAT TRUNK LINE 
AND UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE. 
ius leave New-York, via Desbrosses and Cortlandt 
streets ferries, as follows: 

Harrisburg, Pittsburg, the West and South, with Pull- 

ae w ace cars attached, 9 A. M., 6:30 and 8:80 P, 
» daily. 

Williamsport, Lock Haven, 9 A. M., 8:30 P. M.: Corry 
and Erie at 8:30 P. M., connecting at Corry for Titus- 
ville, Petroleum Centre, and the Oil Regions. 

Baltimore, Washington, and the South, “Limited 
Washington age Seal of Pullman Parlor Cars dally 
except Sunday, 10 A. M.; arrive at Washington at 4 
P.M. Regular at 4:30 and 8:30 A. M., 3:40, 7, and 10 
P. M,, an W night, Sunday, 4:30 A, M.,7 and 10P. 
M., and 12 n ght. 

Express for Baltimore, except Sunday, 1 P. M. 

For Atlantic City, 1 P. M., withont change of cars. 

Boats of “ Brooklyn Annex” connect with all through 
trains at Jersey City, affording a speedy and direct 
transfer for brooklyn travel, 

Trains arrive: From Pittsburg, 8, 10:40 A. M., 9:35 P, 
M, daily; 6:30 P. M. daily, except Monday. From 
Ww —— and Baltimore, 6:50 A, M., 8:50, 5:20, 
#:55 and 10:50 P.M. Sunday, 6:50 A, M., 9:65 and 
10:50 P.M. From Philadeiphia, $:5u, 6:50, 8, 9:40, 
10:40, 11:40 A, M., 1:10, 2, 3:50, 5:20, 6:80, 8:50, 9:35, 
9:65, and 10:50 P. ‘M.’ Sunday, 3:50, 6:60, 8, 10:40, 
11:40 A. M., 6:80, 9:85, 9:55, and 10:50 P. M. 


TO PHILADELPHIA. 
THE OLD-ESTABLISHED ROUTE AND SHORT LINE. 


20 TRAINS EACH WAY WEEK DAYS AND 9 ON 
SUNDAYS; 8 STATIONS IN PHILADELPHIA, _. 
21N NEW-YORK, ‘ 


DOUBLE TRACK, THE MOST IMPROVED EQUIR- 
MENT, AND THE FASTEST TIME CONSISTENT 
WITH ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


Express trains leave New-York, via Desbrosses and 
Cortlandt streets ferries, as follows: 

4:50, 7:80, 8, 8:30, 9, (10 Limited,) 11 A, M., 1, 3:20, 8:40, 
4, 5, 6:80, 7, 8:30, and 10P. M, and 12 night.’ Sun- 
days, 4:30 and 9 A. M., 6, 6:80, 7, 8:30, and 10 P. M, 
and 12 night. 

Express trains leave New-York daily, except Sunday. 
at 7:30 A. M. and4P. M., running through via Tren- 
ton and Camden. 

Returning trains leave West Philadelphia 12:01, 3:45, 
6:26, 7, 7:35, 8, 8:30,and 11 A.M., (Limited Express 
1:80 P. M.,) 1, 3, 4, 5:45, 7, 7:05, and 8 P.M. On Sun- 
day, 12:01, 3:45,'5:25,'8,'8:40 ‘A. M., 4, 7, 7:05, and 8 
P. M. Leave Philadelphia via Camden 9 A. M, and 
8:50 P. M. daily, except Sunday. 

Ticket Offices, Nos. 526 and 944 Broadway, No. 1 
Astor House, and foot of Desbrosses and Cortlandé 
sta.; No. 4 Court-st, and Brooklyn Annex 8tation, foot 
of Fulton-st., Brooklyn; Nos, 114,116 and 118 Hudson- 
st., Hoboken; Station, Jersey City. Kmigrant Ticket 
Oftice, No. 8 Battery-place. 

The New-York Transfer Company willcall for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences. 

FRANE THOMSON, J. R. WOOD, 

General Manager. Gen’l Pass’r Agent. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


MODEL FAST LINE TO TRE WEST. 
Via Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 














On and after May 22, Passenger Trains leave from 
Pennsyivania Railroad Depot, foot of Cortlandt-st. 
and Desbrosses-st. as follows: 

8:30 A. M., except Sunday; arrive Washington 4:25 
P.M. Night Express leaves Washington 9:15 P.M. 
dally, with sleepers for Lise yay Columbus, and Cin- 
cinnati. Parlor car attached to 8:36 A. M. train. 

7:00 P.M. daily. Fast Line for Washington; arrive 
Cincinnati 8:30 P. M., Chicago 7:50 A. M. and St. Louis 
8:30 A. M. B. & O. palace sleepers through to Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago. Entire trains run through to 
Chicago, 

12:00 Midnight daily. boagers attached, open for 
passemgers after 10:30 P. M.; arrive at Camden 
Station, Baltimore, 6:35 A. M., Washington, 7:35 A. M. 
Day Express leave Baltimore 9:30 A, M., Washington 
10:40 A. M,, daily. Sleepers for Cincinnattl. 

fay" No other line makes faster time to the West. 
Trains arrive from the West at 6:40 A. M.. 3:40 P. M., 
and 10:40 P. M, Tickets and sleeping berths secured 
and baggage called for and checked to destination at 
company’s office, No. 315 Broadway, and at all the 
offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


THE ERIE RAILWAY, 


NOW KNOWN AS THE NEW-YORK, LAKE ERIE 
AND WESTERN RAILROAD, 
Arrangement of Through Trains from Chambers- 
Street Depot: (for 23d-st. see note below.) 
vA. M., dally, except Sundays, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago bey Express. rawing-roum coaches to Buffalo. 
6 P. M., daily, Fast St. Louis Express, arriving at 
Buffalo 8 A. M., connecting with fast trains to the West 
and South-west. Pullman drawing-room sleeping 





| coaches to Bufialo. Connects at Turner’s for Newburg. 


7 P. M., dally, Pacific Express to tho West. Sleeping 


coaches to Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cincinnati, and Chi- 


cago, without change. Hotel dining coaches to Chicago, 

7:15 P. M., except Sundays, Western Emigrant train, 

Above trains leave Twenty-third-street ferry at 8:45 
A. M., 6:45 and 6:45 P. M. 

TO THE CATSKILLS.—Spécial Pullman Car train 
from New-York, Saturdays only, at 3:30 P. M., through 
without change to New-Paltz, (Mohonk and Minnewas- 
ka,) West Hurley, (Overlook Mountain,) Phoenicia, 
Pine Hill, Summit, (Grand Hotel,) and all stations on 
the Ulster and Delaware Raliroad. Baggage checked 
from residence. 

For local trains see time-tables and cards in hotels 
and depot. JNO. N. ABBOTT, Gen. Pass’r Agent. 

AI EW-YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
LN RIVER RAILROAD.—Commencing July 11, 1881, 
through traina will leave Grand Central Depot: 

8 A. M., Western and Northern Expressto Rochester 
and Montreal, via St. Albans, 

9 A, M,. Saratoga Special. Arrives at Saratoga 2:25 
P.M. Drawing-room cars to Montreal via Plattsburg. 

10:30 A. M., Chicago Express, drawing-room cars to 
Canandaigua, Rochester, and Buffalo. 

12 M., to Albany and Troy, with connections to Utica, 
Saratoga, Glen’s Falls, and Rutland, 

8:30 PF. M., Saratoga Special, connects at Hudson for 
Se - peas and North Adams, Arrives at Saratoga 9 





4 P. M., Accommodation to Albany and Troy. 

6 P. M., St. Louis Express, with sleeping cars for St. 
Louls, running tnrough every day in the week; also, 
Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Toledo, and Detroit. 

6:30 P. M., Express with sleeping cars for Clayton, 
via Utica, Aaburn Road stations. Also, to Montreal, 
excepting Sunday. 

¥ P. M., Pacific Express, datly, with egg oe cars for 
Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, and 
Chicago. 

11 P. M., Night Express, with sleeping cars to Albany 
and Troy. j 

Tickets on sale at No. 5 Bowling Green, 252 and 413 
Broadway, and at Westcott’s Express offices, 3 Park- 

lace, and 785 and 942 Broadway, New-York, and 333 

Vashington-st., Brooklyn. 0, B. MEEKER, 

J. m. TOUCEY, Gen. 8upt. Gen. Passenger Agt. 


NEW-YORK CITY AND NORTHERN 
RAILROAD. 
THROUGH TRAINS. 

For Danbury, Conn., Brewster, Carmel, Mahopac, 
and intermediate stations, leave 15oth-st. 0:30 A, ML, 
daily. 

Danbury, Brewster, Carmel, and Mahopac express, 
with panier car, leave 166th-st. 4:16 P. M. daily, except 
Sunday. 

Brewster, Carmel, Mahopac, and intermediate sta- 
tions, leave 155th-st. 4:55 P. M. daily, except Sunday. 

Mahopac special and way, leave 1655th-6t. 5:55 P. M. 
daliy, except Sunday. 

See change in official time-table for High Bridge 
and Van Cortlandt. 

To connect with trains leave Rector-st. 50 minutes 
before time of departure from 156th-st. 

Ticket Offices of the Company.—New-York—Leve & 
Alden, No. 207 Broadway; No. 944 Broadway ;!;Windsor 
Hotel, 5th-av.; No. 1.323 Long fort No, 787 6th-av., 
corner 42d-st.; Cosmopolitan Hotel, corner Chambers- 
st. and West Broadway; No. 168 East 125th-st., near 
Sd-av.; Arcade News rooms, (entrance to Rector- 
street station;) Baggaze Depot, No. 248 West 538d-st., 
near 8th-av. Rrooklyn—No. 4 Court-st. The New- 
York Transfer Company will cail for and check bag- 
gage from hotels and residences. 


FOR THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, AND QUEBEC, 
TAKE THE POPULAR 
ALL RAIL LINE, 


Commencing June 27, a Special Fast Expreas Train 
with Parlor Cars, will leave Grand Central Depot, 
New-York, via N. Y. N. H. and H.R. R., at 10:36 A. M, 
daily, (except Sundays,) arriving at the White Moun- 
tains early in the evening. 

For time tables, rates, &c., apply to Ticket Agents of 
N. Y., N. H. and H. R. R., or to 
Cc. T. HEMPSTEAD, G. T. A., 4th-av. and 42d-st.. N. Y. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY RAILROAD, 
FOR THB 
CAVERNS OF LURAY and 
WHITE SULPHOR, Va. 


Commencing June 15, cars will leave Pennsylvania 

Railroad Station, Jersey City, as follows: 
For Luray, 4:20 A. M. and 8:30 P, M. 
For White Sulphur, 8:30 P. M. 

Pullman Sleeping Coach on 8:30 P.M. train goes 
through to White Sulphur without change. Passen- 
gers have the privilege of stopping over at Luray to 
visit the Caverns, kor tickets and information apply 
at ticket-offices of Pennsylvania Railroad, general 
offices of the company, Hagerstown, Md., and Nos. 37 
and 39 South 3d-st., Philadelphia. 

CHAS. b. HATCH, Gen’l Passenger Agent. 
JOSEPH H. SANDS, Superintendent. 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD, 

PASSENGER TRAINS on and after May 2, 1881, will 
leave depots, foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses sis., at 
7:40 A. M., 8:40 P. M., and 6:30 P. M., for Easton, Beth- 
lehem, Allentown, Reading, Mauch Chunk, Wilkes- 
barre, Towanda, Waverly, Ithaca, Geneva, Lyons, Buf- 
falo, and the West. Train at1P. M. for Easton, Beth- 
lehem, Allentown, Reading, Mauch Chunk, Wilkes- 
barre, and Pittston. Pullman sleeping coaches at- 
tached to 6:30 P, M. train. 

Trains leaving at 7:40 A. M.,1 P. M., and 8:30 P, M, 
connect for all pointe in Mahanoy and Hazleton coal 
regions. EK. B. BYINGTON, G. P. A. 

General Eastern office, corner Church and Cortlandt 
sts. Cc. H. CUMMINGS, Agent. 


FOR THE WHAILTE MOUNTAINS. 

A SPECIAL FAST EXPRESS THROUGH TRAIN} 
WITH PARLOR AND DAY CARS, connecting with the 
STONINGTON LINE FROM N#WeYORK, 

ta7-The ONLY Sound Line running through Parlor 
Cars to the White Mountains! Leaves Stonington 
steam-boat land‘ng daily, (except Sundays,) at 4 A. M,, 
atopping for breakfast at Providence and dinner at 
Plymouth; runs through WITHOUT CHANGE, via 
Worcester to Fabyan’s andall White Mountain points. 
WICKFORD ROUTE TO NEWPORT, R.I. 

SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 

Leave Grand Central Depot, via New-Haven Rail- 
road, daily, (except Sundays,) at $:05 A. M., and at 2 P, 
M. by New-York and Newport Shore Line Kxpress, ar- 
riving at Newport at 4:22 and 8:40 P. M. 

Also daliy, (including Sundays.) at 10 P. M., by night 


mail, arriving at Newport at 6 A. M,, and leaving New- 
port daily at 11 P. M. Drawing-room cars on 2 P. M. 


poate this BELO WARREN, Superintendent. 
THE POPULAR SHORE LINE TO BOSTON 
and NEWPORT, from Grand Central Depot. 
Three express trains dally (except Sundays) to Bos- 
ton, at 8:05 A. M, 1 P. M., (parlor ears attached,) and 


10 P. M., (with palace sleeping cars.) 

Sundays at 10 P. M., (with palace sleeping cars.) 
Limited tickets to Boston, (all rail,) $5. 

On and after MONDAY, June 6, special LIMITED 
NEWPORT EXPRESS train leaves at 2 P.M., (with 
parlor cars attached, arriving at nevEees at $:35 P, 
M. Tickets and parlor car reats car be obtained at 
Metropolitan, Fifth-Avenue, and Windsor Hotel ticket 
offices, and at Grand Centrai Depot. 


Nionben i NEW-HAVEN, AND HART. 




















FORD R. R.—Traing leave 42d-st, Depot for News 
aven or points beyond at 5, 7:10, 8:05, 0:05, 10:86, 11 
A. M., 12 M., 1, 2, 8,4, 4:30, 4:45, 5:20, 8, 9:30, 10, 10:30, 
11:36'P. M.' Local'trains, 10:05 A. M., 2:20, 4:03, 4:60, 
6:45, 6:40, 11:35 P. M. For particulars and connections 
with other railroads see time-tables at depots. 
B2iimas sloopers, via SYN B& Be Be, loaves 
Grand Central Depot at 11:35 P. M. week-days, au 
10:30 P, M. Sundays. Also, train at 4:40 P. M. week-days. 
Get tickets via New-York and New-England Railroad. 





STARIN’S 


GLEN ISLAND 


LONG ISLAND SOUND. 

MOST ATTRACTIVE DAY SUMMER. RESORT 
IN AMERICA, Superior dinvers, 4 la carte. 
OLD-FASHIONED 
RHODE ISLAND CLAM BAKE 
served on arrival of each steamer, 

Two grand concerts dail ¥ JOYCE’S CELEBRATED 
SEVENTY-FIRS EGIMENT BAND, 
including the followin: great soloists: Mlle. LOUISH 
LINDEN, Saxo hone; "8 NT BROTHERS, Cornet; F. 

KRAL, Euphonium; 6. LOWE, Xylccalme, &c. 
Popular steamers MATTEAWAN, LAURA M, STAR- 
IN, and SYLVAN DELL wili make trips as follows: 


Pier No.18,N.R. Broome-st.,.E.R.  88d-st., &. R. 
AL yaa 10 4 11:00 MM 
; - MH, z - ah, : A, M, 

11:16 A. M. 11:45 A. M, 12:00 M. 
12:15 P. M, 12:45 P. M, 1:00 BP. M, 
1:15 P.M 1:45 P. M. 2:00 P, M, 
2:45 P. M. 3:00 P. Mu 
8:45 P. M 4:00 P, M. 
5:80 P. M. 5:45 P. 

RETURNING, LEAVE GLEN ISLAND: 


10:30 A. M., *12:20, *1:30, *3:30, *5, 6, 7,8 P. ML 
*Make only 83d and Broome st. ym 
Excursion tickets, 40c.; Clam-bake tickets, 75c, 


MANHATTAN BEACH. 


STEAMER SYLVAN GROVE, 
Connecting with 


TRAINS VIA GREENPOINT, 
Leaver Pier foot of 23d-st., East River, for MANHAT- 
TAN BEACH at 8:45, 9:45, 10:45 A, M., and half-hourly 
from 11:16 A. M. to 8:45 P. M. \ 

Trains leave Manhattan Beach at 7:35, 10, 11:05 A, 
M., 12:05, 12:30, 1:05 P. M., and 15 ana 30 minutes past 
each hour till 8:30 P. M., 9:05, 9:80, and 10:85 P, M. 
Steamers D. R. MARTIN and THOMA 
OLLYER, connecting with trains via BA 
IDGE, leave Pior foot of WHITEHALL-ST., termi- 
nus of elevated roads, half-hourly from 9:10 A, M. to 
9:10 P. M. Trains leave Manhattan Beach at 8:10, 9:10 
A. M., and half-hourly from 10:10 A. M. to 10:10 P, M, 


GRAND CONCERTS BY G1ILMOKE’S FAMOUS BAND 
assisted by WALTER EMERSON, solo cornet, and 
other eminent soloists, under the direction of ‘ir. P. S. 
GILMORE, EVERY AFTERNOON and EVENING. 





GRAND DISPLAY OF FIRE-WORKS by th 
ALEXANDRA EXHIBITO’ DOMP ANY onder the 


superintendence of Mr. JAMES PAIN, of London, 
EVERY SATURDAY EVENING. 


AIR Y+-LAND AT MANHATTAN BEACH EVERY 
Tuesday and Thursday evening, weather permit- 


ting. 

EXCURSION TICKETS FOR MANHATTAN REACH 
FOR SALE AT ALL KLEVATED RAILWAY STA- 
TIONS. PRICE 60 CENTS. 


LONG BEACH. 


NEW SCHEDULE JULY 27. ‘ 


THROUGH TO LONG BEACH WITHOUT 
CHANGE IN 45 MINUTES. 


TRAINS leave Hunter’s Point 8:35, 10, and 11 A. M. 
2, 3:30, 4:30, 5:30, and 7 P.M. The 8:36 A. M. and 5:30 
P. M. are accommodation trains, all others shrough 
express trains without change; the 11 A. M. and 8:30 
P. M. being special fast expresses with through cars 
from Brooklyn. 
Leave Long Beach 6:45, 8:20, 9:50, 11:40 A. M., 2:45, 
8:45, 5:10, 7:05, 0:25, and 10:15 P. M. 
Sunday trains leave Hunter's Potnt 8, 9:35, and 11 
A. M., 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, and 7 P. M., fast express trains 
with through Brook'yn cars; time, 45 minutes, Return- 
ing at intervals of an hour. 
ue Annex boat connects with all afternoon 
S$. 





ROCKAWAY BEACH 
AND THE 
ELEGANT NEW HOTEL. 
ROUND TRIP EXCURSION TICKETS, 50 CENTS. 

_ Hourly trains willleave daily as follows by the 
N. ¥.,. WOODHAVEN & ROCKAWAY R. R, 
RUNNING DIRECT TO THE HOTEL. 

From HUNTER’S POINT (accessible by ferries from 

the foot of Pine-st., James-siip, 7th-st.. and 84th-st., all 

on East River,) at 5:80, 8, 9, 10:06, 11:06 A. M.; 1, 2:05, 

8, 4:05, 5:06, 6:05, 7:05, 8, 9:80 P. M. 

From BUSHWICK at the same hours, 

From FLATBUSH-AVENUE (accessible by street cars 

on Atlantic-av. and Fulton-st., Brooklyn,) from Cath- 

arine,rulton, Wall,and South ferries at 7, 8, 9,10, 11 
. M., 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8 P. M. 

RETURNING—Trains leave the Beach almost hourly 

from 7 A. M. to 10:80 P, M. 

Extra trains are run atintervals when required. 


THE GREAT NEW HOTEL 


at Rockaway Beach is now open for the reception of 
guests on the American plan. 


Rockaway Beach and __ 
Coney Island. 


TheStupendousnew Rock-]The Immense New Iron 

away Hotel. Pier, Brighton Beach, 

WHITE’S REGULAR LINE OF PALACE 

STEAMERS, 

GRAND REPUBLIC, COLUMBIA, AMERI-~- 
AND US ADELDUL TWILiGitt 

For Coney Island every hour from 9 A, M. from West 

22d-st., N. R. Grand Kepublic and Columbia for Rock- 

away, stopping at sonny Island, leave at 9, 10:30, and 

. All boats from Pier 6 N. R., 20 minutes later, 

*,* EXCURSION TICKETS, Coney Island Pter, only 

40 cts., (Pier admission included.) Rockaway, 50 cta. 


EXCURSION TICKETS, 25c. 
EXCURSION TICKETS, 25c. 








For Coney Island Point Direct. 

SUNDAY TIME-TABLE FOR AUG, 7, 
Acknowledged to be the safest and cleanest beach 
for bathing on Coney Island, 

Take steamers JOSEPHINE, 8ST. NICHOLAS, CHRYS- 
TENAH, aud RIVERDALE as follows: 





West 22d-st. West 10th-st. Franklin-st. 
* 9:00 A. M. 9:10 A. M. 9:20 A. M. 
10:00 A, M. 10:10 A. M. 10:20 A. M. 
10:30 A. M. 10:40 A, M. 10:50 A. M, 
11:00 A. M. 11:10 A. M, 11:20 A. M, 
12:00 M, 12:10 P, M. 12:20 P. M. 
1:00 P, M. 1:10 ». M. 1:20 P. M. 
1:30 P. M. 1:40 P, If 1:50 P. M, 
2:00 P, M. 2:10 P. M. 2:20 P. M. 
8:00 P. M $:10 P. M. 8:20 P. M. 
4:00 P. M. 4:10 P. M. 4:20 P. M. 
Returning boats leave Coney Island 10:20, 11:20,an 
11:50 A. M.; 12:20, 1:20, 2:20, 5, 6, 6:30, and 7:80 P. M. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


RON STEAM-BOAT CO. 


SUNDAY TIME-TABLE. 


FOR CONEY ISLAND 
VIA IRON PiER, 
Boats leave 23d-st. every half-hour 
from 9 A. M. to 8:45 P. M, 
Boats leave Pier No. 1 thirty minutes later. 


FOR CONEY ISLAND 


VIA BAY RIDGE 
Boats leave Pier No. 1 every half-hour 
from 9:15 A. M. to 10:15 P. M. 


IRON STEAM-BOAT CO. 


FOR CONEY ISLAND. 


Boats for IRON PIER leave West 23d-st. hourly, 9 
A.M. to9P. M. Pier No, 1,30 minutes later. 

Boats via SEA BEACH RAILROAD leave Pier No. 1 
hourly, 9:15 A. M. to 10:15 P. M. 
‘ N. B.—ON SUNDAYS extra boats at short in- 
ervals, 


—GRAND SUNDAY EX SIO? 
NPAXLE XCURSION 


*RAST RIVER AND LONG ISLAND SOUND, 
THE STEAMER IDLEWILD 
will make the above excursion on SUNDAY, AUG. 7, 
eavitt Peck-slip, Pier No. 24 East River, at 9 A. M,, 
and 8ist-st., East River, at 9:16 A. M., stopping at 
Whitestone, Great Neek, Sand’s Point, Glen Cove, Sea 
Cliff, Glenwood, and Roslyn, 
Returning, will arrive in the City about 6 P. M. 


LONG BRANCH. FIVE TRIPS DAILY. 


CITY OF RICHMOND. PLYMOUTH ROOK. 
Leaves Pier No. 3 N. R,|Leaves foot East 23d-st. 

5:00 and 11:00 A. M.and| 9:15 A. M. and Pler No. 3 

8:46 P.M. Sundays, foot; N.R.10:00 A.M. and 3:00 

of West 20th-st. 8:30 A.| P.M. every day, inciud- 

M.,1:30 P. M.; Pier No. 3) ing Sundays. 

N, R, 9:00 A. M., 2:00 P. M. 

PARE, 50c. MXCURSION TICKETS ONLY 60c. 


THE OCEAN ON FIRE!! 


PAIN’S WONDERFUL AQUATIC FIRE-WORKS, 
SHOWING THE SEA A MASS OF FLAME, AT 


MANHATTAN BEACH, 


THURSDAY, AUG. 11. NEVER BEFORE SEEN IN 
AMERICA. STARTLING AND BEAUTIFUL EFFECT, 


AILY EXCURSIONTO WEST POIR N 
NEWBURG. See Albany Day Boats elt Ly arg 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE ‘ WILSONIA” 


MAGNETIC CLOTHING 


IS THE MARVEL OF THE 
WOR! 


aad), 

















“DHEAVICSONIS 
“ - Via 


SO as 











= Their effects are everywhere 
Ma_| being recognized as the only 
means of eradicating disease without medicine of any 
kind, no matter what your malady. 
Free consulting-rooms at any of the following DE- 
POTS: CENTRAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY, 
No, 465 FULTON-ST., BROOKLYN 


New-York offices 695 and 1,387 B’way and 2,3103d-av.; 
Jersey City, 55 Muntgomery-st.; Albany, 24N, Pearl-st.; 


Saratoga, 427 B’way; Cleveland, Ohio, 348 Superior-st, 
TS I EE A IT I ND I TT 








PROPOSALS. 
IMPROVEMENT OF SCHUYLKILL 
RIVER, PENN. 


U. S. ENGINEER OFFICE, No. 1,125 Girarp-sT,, ) 
PHILADELPHIA, Penn,, Aug, 1, 188). § 
SEALED PROPOSALS, in triplicate, for Dredging 
§ 


the Schuylkill River, Penn., will be received at t 
aie oe Until 12 o'clock M. of MONDAY, Aug. 2, 1881. 
For forms of proposals and all information apply at 
this office. J. N. ‘MACOMB, 
Colonel of Engineers, U. 8S. army. 


ICE-CREAM. 


HORTON’S ICE-OREAM, «© 
MADR FROM 
PURE ORANGE COUNTY CREAM. 


Rich, delicious, and always reliable. Try it, and you 
willuse noother. Depots, No. 205 dth-av., No. 1.288 
Broadway, and _No. 75 Chatham-st., New-York; No. 
463 Fulton-st., Brooklyn. 


HORSES, CARRIAGES, 


(PEPE PEDO 


OR SALE-A SUPERB SADDLE HORSE, DARK 


bay, 15 hands; best Virgins blood; sound, kind, 
andh qh-spirited. Addreas I. 0. R., Box No, 2,008 Poa? 
Ofiice, New-York. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED. 


WANTED FOR PURCHASERS, HOUSES IN A 
™ ‘extra! location; no charge for registering. 
ROMAINE BROWN, No. 1, Broadway, 
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THE NEW AMERICAN, 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS, 


OTSEGO CGUNTY. N. Y¥. 

The change In the management and appointments 
of the AMERICAN has had the effect of improving 
the character of its patronage, which is now from tha 
very best families of New-York and other large cities, 





DESIRABLE ROOMS CAN BE SECURED 
DURING AUGUST, WHICH IN RICH- 
FIELD IS DELIGHTFULLY COOL AND 
PLEASANT, 


URIAH WELCH, 


(Of St. Nicholas Hotel, New-York,) Proprietor 
NEW HOTELON TOP OFTHE CATSKILLS 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL 


LARGEST MOUNTAIN HOTEL IN THE 
WORLD. 


NOW OPEN, FULLY FURNISHED, AND IN COM- 
PLETE ORDER FOR THE ACCOMMODATION OF 600 
GUESTS. GAS, ELECTRIC BELLS, AND ALL MOD- 

RN CONVENIENCES, SCENERY UNSURPASSED. 

ABLE UNEQUALED. 

Accessible from New-York via Catskill Landing, La 
Albany Day Line stom Vestry-st., 8:35 A. M.; Catskill 
Evening Line from Pier No. 84 North River, 7 P. M.; 
also an extra trip on Saturdays, 1:30 P. M.; and by 
New-York Central and Hudson River R. R. 

Hotel coaches and an authorized agent meet all 
trains and boats at Catskill, Telegraph office in hotel. 

Address E,. A, GILLEITE, 
Hotel Kaaterskill, Catskill, N. ¥. 
Full information may be had at LEVE & ALDEN’S 
Tourist Offices, No. 207 Broadway, New-York 


THE GRAND HOTEL, 


ON SUMMIT MOUNTAIN, 


IN THE MIDST OF THE CATSKILLS. 


This new and beautiful house contains all the mod. 
ern conveniences of a first-class City hotel; accessible 
by Erie Railway, all-rail route from New-York and 
Brooklyn; steamers Mary Powell, Thomas Corneil, 
James W. Baidwin, Albany Day Line, and Hudson 
River Railroad, connecting at Rhinebeck with Ulster 
and Delaware Railroad. ROMER GILLIS, Bessie. 

Post Office address, Summit, Ulster County, N, Y. 


MOUNT PLEASANT HOUSE, 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
This house is situated half a mile from the Fabyan 


House, and its location is unsurpassed, being the only 
house from which a full view of Mount Washington 
and its railway from the base to the summit can be 
Obtained. It bas been greatly enlarged and thorough- 
ly refitted, having all the modern i eltrenegg = £4 
and electric bells in every room; bath-rooms, bil ard 
end pool tables, steam heat, post and telegraph offices, 
fine water, and perfect drainage; it is kept first class 
in every respect; terms, $350 per day; board by the 
week at reduced rates. For further particulars ad- 
dress 0. ¥V. PITMAN, Proprietor, or 
SOLON NEWMAN, Manager. 


GRANDUNION HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 


OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 


HENRY CLAIR, Lessee. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, CATSKILL, N. Y. 
ELEVATION, 2,500 FEET, 
15° to 20° COOLER than New-York or Philadelphia, 
Most desirable loeation in the Catskills and onl 
Hotel commanding THE FAMOUS VIEW of the Hud- 
son Valley. Accessible by New-York Central and Rud- 
son River Railroad, Hudson River day boats, and Cats- 
kill night boats to Catskill, thence by C. A. BEACH’S 
MOUNTAIN HOUSE COACHES AND CARRIAGES, 
N. B,—Notwithstanding reports and advertisements, 
there is NO OTHER DESIRABLE ROUTE, and no rail- 
road tothe Catskills PROPER, in operation this season. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 


CHARLES H. SHELLEY, Manager. 


Hotel Netherwood, 


NETHERWOOD HEIGHTS, NEW-JERSEY, 
The most comfortable country hotel in the world: on 
Central Railroad of New-Jersey; 45 minutesfrom New- 
York, three minutes’ walk from Netherwood station; 
high elevation; free from malaria and mosquitoes, 
Cc. H. KING, Proprietor, 


THE PALISADES MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


OPEN DURING THE AUTUMN; MORE ACCESSIBLE 
AND SELECT THAN ANY OTHER RESORT NEAR 
NEW-YORK CITY. Steam-boat Riverdale leaves Har- 
rison-st. 4 P. M. and West 22d-st. 4:15 P. M.; CG. A. 
Peene, Franklin-st, 5 P, M.; aiso, via Hudson River 
Rallroad toSpuyten DuyviLl Apply to Hotel Bristol, 
5th-av, and 42d-st., New-York, or two Eeqiewond, N.J. 
D. 8S, HAMMOND. 








ENCAMPMENT HOTEL, 


Warwick Woodlands, Greenwood Lake, Orange 
County, N. Y. 

All the novelty of camp life, torether with the ease 
and comfort of a hotel. New tents, floored and well 
furnished. Good table; 82 per day. Special rates made 
with parties of families by the week. Send for cir- 
cular. L. Y¥. JENNESS, 


BERKSHIRE’S MOST POPULARRESORT 


MAPLEWOOD HALL, 


Pittsfield, Mass.; six hours from New-York; 1,000 feet 
above the sea; attractions unsurpassed. Open Junel 
to Oct, 15. GEO. W. KITTELLE, Manager. 


“ MIZZEN TOP.” 


A new first-class Summer resort, located on Quaker 
Hill, Dutchess County, N. Y., three miles from Pawling 
Station, Harlem Railroad; about three hours’ ride 
from New-York; conveyances to and from all tralus. 
Apply at No. 482 Broadway, or at the house. 

JONES & CO., Quaker Hill, N. Y¥. 


OLUMBIA WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 

NEAR HUDSON, N. Y.—Open to Nov. 1; 88 and #10; 
27th season; high —— beautiful grove, For illus- 
trated circulars, address as above or L W. GEE, No. 
1,823 Broadway, New-York. 


HIGHLAND HOUSE, 


GARRISON’S-ON-HUDSON, N, Y¥, 
Excellent accommodations for families. Address 
GEO, F. GARRISON. 


THOUSAND ISLAND HOUSE, 
ALEXANDRIA BAY, ®. Y., NOW OPEN, 
Send two three-cent stamps for Guide-book. 
0, G. STAPLES, Proprietor. 














PENINSULA HOUSE, 
SEABRIGHT, N. J. 


OTEL BELLEVUE, NEAR SEABRIGHT, N. 
J., opens for the season June 1. House now open 
for the selection of rooms. J. H. COREY, Proprietor. 


Pate COTTAGES, SPRING LAKE, N, J. 
—Surf and still bathing; boating, fishing, and crab- 
bing; terms reasonable, L. L. DAVIS, 


parece HOTEL, ISLIP, LONG ISLAND, 
JAMES SLATER, 

















CITY REAL ESTATE. 


—McCAFFERTY & BUCKLEY, 
° ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 
invite attention to the elegant large new dwellings 


Nos. 26 to 82 West 53d-s¢., 
between 5th and 6th avs. 











Have extensions to third stories, servants’ stairs, 
elevators, &c. Send for descriptive pamphlet to office, 
No. 810 4th-av., near 534-st. ouses open. 


RAMERCY PARK. (218T-ST.)—ELEGANT 

four-story high-stoop brown-stone house, 27 feet 
front and 90 feet deep. 

RICHARD V. HARNETT, 111 Broadway, basement. 


HIRTEENTH-ST., BETWEEN GTH AND 

7TH AVS,—Handsome high-stoop brick house, 20 
feet front, ata bargain. 

RICHARD V, HARNETT, 111 Broadway, basement. 


Fee SA LE—A OHOIOE OF FINE NEW DWELL- 


ings; Murra; 
pamphlet to CHARLES BUEK & OO., Architects, No. 


63 East 4lst-st. 


OR SALE—TO CLOSE AN ESTATE, 
32d-st., near 5th-av., 
A first-class dwelling, 25x70x100, 
Particulars of SCOTT & MYERS, No. 8 Pine-st. 


REAL ESTATE AT AUCTION. 
RICHARD V. RARNETT, AUCTIONEER. 


Wilt sell at auction. THURSDAY, Aug. 26, 
At 12 o’clock, at Exchange Sales-room, 111 Broadway, 
By order Executors of Garrett D. Braisted, deceased: 
LOTH-AV.—East side, 114th and 115th sts.; 12 lots. 
No, 486 East 112TH-s7.—Brown-stone fiat. 


Maps, &¢., at auctioneer’s office, No, 111 Broadway, 
basement. 





























CITY HOUSES TO LET. 


RAP PPLE APB 
NO LET AT FORT WASHINGTON.—RESL 
dence of Charles ©’Conor: house extra well fur- 
nished; large new stable; bowling-alley; fine garden; 
10 acres of land; plenty of shade. For particulars ap- 


ply tod, ROMAINE BROWN, No. 1,280 Broadway. 


0.482 6TH-AV., CORNER 2OTH-ST,— 


First floor. up staira, four rooms. Can be seen any 
time. Inquire on premises. 


COUNTRY REAL ESTATE. 


RR ee 

OR SA LE—TOCLOSE AN ESTATE, PHE ONEIDA 
*‘ Nursery. For full particulars address EXECUTOR, 
Box No. 149, Clinton, Oneida County, N. Y. 


UCR NRE ALE VRE LES RE LT RPI T YP 


COUNTRY HOUSES TO LET, 


we 


0 LET 9R FOR SALE, CLIFTON, STATEN 
ISLAND.—Private residence, (large house, stables, 
garden, and lawn about two acres;) delightfully sit- 
uated on the Bay; excellent neighborhood, and only 
10 minutes’ walk from the third landing; possession 
im: aediately. inquire at No. 178 Fulton-st., New-York. 


HOUSES & ROOMS WANTED, 


PO POPP LDP LDL LIF ILL IW WLGPOLLOIIS 


V ANTED — FURNISHED AND UNFURNISHED 

houses; also, flats in a central location for imme- 
diate applicants. J. ROMAINE BROWN, No. 1.480 
Broadway. 


WY ARTES — UNFURNISHED APARTMENTS, 

with modern pg forithree adults; with 
owner preferred. Address, with full particulars, P., 
Box No. 280 Timec Up-town Oxice. No. 1.269 Broad 
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BOARDING AND LODGING. 
THE UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE TIMES. 


The up-town office of THE TIMES is located at 
No. 1,269 Broudway. Open daily, Sundays in- 
cluded, from4A. M.to9 P.M. Subscriptions received, 
and copies of 





THE TIMES for sale, . 
ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL 9 P. uM. 


ANDSOMELY FURNISHE 
Han board, for two fonrities of aan Sry eas 
rooms for single gentlemen; house and location first 


class; referen . 
near 30th-st, ces exchanged. No. 114 Madison av., 


Psat ata +o EE a EY I SU a 

OARD AND RESIDENCE, OR ROOMS 
Boek private family, in DENS part ofthe MS 
seer 3 os bee No, 314 Times Up-town Office, No. 








AMUSEMENTS. ™** 
eget by fomaw ag nee al 
season. 8: pday at2 
“Fund sasaen of wae, 88 808 Bake Sor. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


RECEIVED NIGHTLY WITH SHOUTS of LAU 


NOVEL SOENIO LLEGE GLEE SON 
PERFECT VE TION BY MECHANICAL MEANS 
Auditorium cooled by fresh aif over tonsof ice 


UNION-SQUARE elias eet Sided 
Mr. A, M. PALMER............Proprietor 
TENTH PREL iARY SEASON, 
MONDaY, AUG, 
First production of the domestic drama, 
by_Geo, BF. McDonaii, 
CONBY ISLAND; 
OR, LITTLE ETHEL’S PRAYER. 
Under the special management of 


ARUTH .@T. CLC NEWLY AND Powerful c st: > scenery by Voegtlin 
0. 75 WE f -8T, — ? cast; ne ser $ 

IN handsomely furnished second oor, singly aren New music by John Braiem, 
references exchanged, = Powe ‘bie if Setireas | METROPOLITAN CONCERT HALL, 


pratt ab eects calaeates lt A Ren eS ee ae a ae 
0.9 WEST 22D-.ST.—FIRST-OLASS BOARD 
and accommodations for permanent or transient 

parties. 8 CUNNINGTON. 


<r ciniaeiei tahtactettltinntanen mpcaceatiatadh atte a cdoas sdaganaenetin 
IFTH-AV., NO. 675, OPPOSITE ST. THOMAS’S 

Bono Road x 09,875 with strictly first-class 

board; arrangements made for Fall and Winter, 


IFTH-AV., NO. 309.—LARGE PLEASANT 
rooms, with or without private table; single gen- 
tlemen or families; reference, 


peter sieeve rwaittionrnna mora. bol asta hea oes aan a ne 
Noe; 7. GRAMERCY PARK.—ROOMS EN 

suite, double and single, with board; permanent 
or transient. 


N& 4 WEST 29TH-ST.—FURNISHED SUITES 
of rooms to rent, with private table or without 
board; also, single rooms; references, 


0. 36 EAST 20TH-ST.—SUITES OF ROOMS; 
private bath-rooms; private table, or without 
board; single rooms; references, 


BOARD WANTED. 


wa ak cen tf A GENTLEMAN, ABOUT SEPT. 
1, board inastrictly private family; must give 
full particulars and terms, Address A. B., Box No, 166 
Times Office. 


rye GENTLEMEN WANT ROOMS, WITH 
board, permanently, above 40th-st. Address W. H, 
W., Box No. 141 Times Office. 


FURNISHED ROOMS. 


—_—oC_or_~ Or ren OEeeeeeeeee—ee—e_eeee_e ee _le_l_lel ll ll_l_l_llll_lelt eee 
0. 17 WEST 26TH-ST., OPPOSITE 8T. 
James Hotel; elegantly furnished suites and single 

rooms for gentlemen from 82 upward; transients 

taken, Summer rates. 


0. 21 WEST 27TH-ST.—ELEGANT PAR. 
lors; good rooms on each floor, extra in size and 
ro > ames, cool rooms on top floor; Summer 


+ a ey ae 
Nipward; FURNISHED ROOMS FRO} 


1 $2 
— meals Sunday desired. No. 164 eee 
P3d- 


JURNISHED ROOMS. bh 
WEEK.—Mrs, WARD, 443 West imhan top um 


COUNTRY BOARD. 


00D SUMMER BOARD AT A NEAT AND 

orderly farm-house among the hills of Western 
Massachusetts; no mosauitoes; heaithy locality; beau- 
tirul scenery, fine shady walks and drives, and plenty 
= bps —_ ookss, —. - from the farm; 

se open . 1; terms, & week, Address 
LYMAN T. RING, Huntington, Mass. 


P LYMOUTH HILL SPRING.—HEALTHY 
resort, 70 mileson Harlem Railroad; airy house, 
pleasant grounds, fine drives'and views, good stabling; 
excellent table. Refer to L. V. Styles, No. 157 Cham- 


bers-st. Address Box No, 35, D 
County, N. Y. Oo over Plains, Dutchess 


\scetnat eit ainiantocatntaaitaiciinninttidttaicaitinctatllintataiitinaial 
Y\OOD COUNTRY BOARD AT A FARM. 
HOUSE near ocean; bathing, boating; no malaria; 
ulfetand retired, &c,; price, 86 and $7 a week. Ad- 
pny eee RAYNOR, Westhampton, Long Isl 
md, N. XxX. 


Ee ee 
BSAze: OR FURNISHED COTTAGE TO 
4 Diet by the sea, ina fashionable but quiet locality; 
terms for cottage, $120 per month. Address N. J., Box 
No, 261 Times Up-town Ofice, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


‘stoop Gniooeiaatlpnaabsianiedeaiinaorssapariatetiatantaeensiinencicintaetigmasepiasomaasioenionn 

ey THE CATSKILLS —GOOD BOARD 
ti. atia farm; abundance of fresh egS, milk, and vege- 
tables; good shade and pleasant walks; terms, $6 per 
week. Address J, P. LENNON, Acra, Greene Co., N. Y. 


HOTELS. 


BUCKINGHAM HOTEL. 


FIFTH-AVENUE & FIFTIETH-STREET, 


(Opposite Cathedral,) 
NEW-YORKE. 
JOSLIN & FULLER, Proprietors. 

Delightfully situated in the very centre of tne most 
fashionable residences, churches, schools, &c.; near 
the Grand Central Rallroad Depot, within three min- 
utes’ walk of the elevated roadand Madison-ave. cars, 

Patronized by the best families of Europe and 
America. Conducted on the European plan. 

Restaurant unsurpassed; charges reasonable. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FEMALES. 


\HAMBER-MAID.—BY A YOUNG GIRL INA 

‘small private_family as chamber-maid or children’s 
nurse; City orcountry. Call, for three days, at No. 
878 Cherry-st., second floor. 


YOOK—CHAMBER-MAID,—BY TWO FIRST- 
class girls, together; one as good cook, washer, 
and froner; other as chamber-maid and waitress; 
would assist with washing if i ae excellent ref- 
ee last place. Call at No. 217 East 26th-st., 
one flight. 


\OOK.—FIRST-CLASS IN ALL BRANCHES; BY 

a@ Protestant woman; City or country; excellent 
pastry cook; understands care of milk and butter; 
good reference. Call at No, 128 West 1oth-st., rear. 


YOOK, — BY RESPECTABLE PROTESTANT 

young woman as good cook; no objection to plain 

washing in small family; City or country: good ref- 
erence, Call at No. 305 East 24th-st. 


NOOK, WASHER, AND IRQNER,—IN PRI- 

vate family, by a good cook and laundress, or un- 

derstands care of milk and butter; good reference, 
Cail at No. 217 East 26th-st. 


VOOK.—BY FIRST-CLASS PROTESTANT COOK 
from Canada; City or country; good reference, 
Ring second bell at No. 189 West 25th-st, 


Co AND LAUNDRESS.—BY A RESPEUT- 
able widow with little girl 9 years old; best City 
reference; City orcountry. Callat 114 West 17th-st. 


URSE, &c.—IN THE COUNTRY, BY AN EX- 

perienced young person of refinement, to take 
charge of one ortwo children; is capable to take en- 
tire charge if required; would assist in light duties; 
undoubted references. Address, with particulars, 
Earnest, Box No, 230 Times Office. 


U RSE.—BY A STRONG, HEALTHY, AND THOR- 

oughly competent woman as monthly or invalid’s 
nurse by week or month; unsurpassed doctors’ and 
ladies’ reference; City or country. Address Mrs, H., 
No. 232 East 21st st. 


URSE.—BY A GOOD STEADY WOMAN AS IN- 

fant’s nurée and plain sewer, or would take care of 
grown children; no objection to country; City refer- 
ence. Call at No. 126 St. Marks-place. 


T URSE.—BY MIDDLE-AGED ENGLISH PROYEST- 

ant woman as nurse to aninvalid; has many years’ 

experience; first-class recommendations. Address S. 
+, NO. 117 West 39th-st. 


EAMSTRESS.—Bi A RESPECTABLE PERSON; 
isa good sewer and understands other light work; 
wants to gointhe country for two months; would 
ive her services in exchange for board; reference. 
‘all at No, 521 East 119th-st. 


EAMSTRESS,.—FAMILY SEWER; 20 YEARS’ 
practice; will go in country for board or City for 
$1 50aday. Address J. G., No. 92 East l4th-st. 
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MALES, 


RRA AAA AA AARP AAR ALP PPP 
A OURNALIST OF EXPERIENCE AND 

ability, lately returned from extensive travel, de- 
sires & position, mauaging or subordinate, City or 
country. Address JOURNALIST, Box 150 7imes Office, 


GENTLEMAN SPEAKING ENGLISH, 

French, and German is Mh | to work hard fora 

ona salary. Address GEORGE WHITE, No. 193 
spring-st. 


('\OACHMAN.—BY A FIRST-RATE COACHMAN 

and groom; eight years of the very best City ref- 
erence; no objection to the country; not afraid of 
work. Call at 19 East 48th-st., for J. $. D., two days. 


YOACHMAN AND USEFUL MAN.—UNDER- 
stands the care of horses, cattle, and poultry, and 

is a good milker; best of reference. address E. D., 
Box No. 269 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


ARDENER. &c.—COOK, &c.—BY A GER- 
man man and wife on a gentleman's country place; 
man as gardener and coachman; wife as perfect cook 
and general housekeeper; best of references can be 
given. Address No. 36 Greenwich-st. 


GARDE ER.—BY A FIRST CLASS GARDENER; 
single; competent to take care of ym green- 
houses, flowers, fruits, and vegetables. Address C, F 
Seidenfaden, Post Office Box No. 93, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Gare NER,—BY A THOROUGH PRACTICAL 
Englishman; has had 20 years’ experience in all 
branches; age 31; married. Address ©. M., care of 
Thorbourn & Carson, No. 158 Chambers-st. 


WY ALTER PY A TIBST CLASS WAITER IN PRI- 
vate family; reference from last and former em- 
ployer. Address No, 078 6th-av. 


_____ HELP WANTED. 


wa NTED—A CLERK IN A STOCK BROKER’S 
commission Office to take charge in absence of 
owner; must be able to bring trade, popular, and am- 
bitious. Address, with realname and rcferences, 
J. A.. Box No. 153 Times Office. s 
WV aenair sha FLOOR-WALKER FOR THE CAM- 
el’s-hair shawl and suit departments; none but 
those welleducated and bosseasing thoroughly com 
tent quailfications peed apply; liberal salary. Ad- 
ress Merchants, box No. 1,721 Post Office. 


‘f bt ed aoa GERTLEMARLY BOY TO 
° ce work and run errands. fs 
handwriting, H. & Cvu., Box » 0. 180 Times Omen ais 


KAT SEWING GIRLS WANTED.—APPLY 
N ae F. FOSTER, Nos. ay be | 72 Reade-st. 


_ BUSINESS CHANCES. 


oo 

QECURE AND PROFITABLE INVEST- 

OMENT.—aA few shares of stock forsale paying Ten 

per cent dividend. For particulars inquire o 
R. B. CALDWELL, No. 182 Front-st. 





























BANKRUPT NOTICES. 


OTICE OF AS®IGNMENT.—NOTIOE I! 

Netty given that JONAS LEON, WILLIAM if 

OSTSR, and ALEXANDER 0. SMITH, partuers ia 
trade, doing business as Leon, Foster & Sinith, of the 
city of Paterson. in the County of Passaic and State 
of New-Jersey, have this day madeap assignment to 
the subscriber of their estate for the equal mefit of 
their creditors, and that the said tors mttst ex 


— a Segneattve —— Lae Oath or affirmeae 
on, within the rm 0 ree mon 
; PUNE’ ES 


AMUELS, 
Dated July 21, 1884 Paterson, N. J. 


re ee a RR ae a a a gy SRS 


Broadway and 41st-st. 
POPULAR CONCERT EVERY EVENING AT 8:15. 
Peas BIAL’S GRAND ORCHESTRA! 
mission, 25c.; boxes, $1, $2, and $3 extra, 
Sliding roof; coolest and most fashionable place { 
he City. Restaurant and café in hall and on gran 
ummeér promenade open day andevening. » 
DALY’S THEATRE, 
(The handsomest, safes . End coolest theatre in New 
re 
Reopens TUKSDAY, Aug. 9,'and E y : 
with an entirely fresh prodection of te tee = 
edy, CINDERELLA AT SCHOOL, 
James Lewis, Digby Bell, Charlies Lecierca, Miss Lau 
Joyce, Ada Rehan, May Fielding; enlarged chorus an 
the brilliant berg of school-girts in new costumes, 
Matinées Wednesday and Saturday at 2, 
———<—— ee 
BIJOU OPERA-HOUSE, Broadway, near 20th-sh 


JNO. A. MCOAULL..,..........Proprietor and Manage! 
Last week, 103d to 10%th Perfo Y 
THE MASCOTIR. *? % 
ini ae JP ASOOtTE. 
omic opera by Audran, composer of Olt le 
Presented by the Wilbur 0 on Pabrmrion o 
Monday, Aug. 15—ROOMS FOR RENT. 


BIJOU OPERA-HOUSE, 


BROADWAY, BETWEEN 30TH AND 31ST 8ST 
BEGINNING MONDAY, AUG. i5. 

“YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO MISS IT |” 
First production in New-York of 
ROOMS FOR RENT, 
an original farce-comedy, 


* Mr. CLEVELAND™ takes this method of informing 
the citizens of New-York and vicinity who are not 
Cisposed to pay exorbitant rents, but want the beaf 
that luxury can afford, that his new and elegaai 
apartment-house, with 


ROOMS FOR RENT, 


Will be ready for occupancy on MONDAY EVENING, 

Aug. 15. However, parties desiring nice locations; 

with gas and all conventences, will do well to call at 

the box-office of the Opera-house one week in advance. 
The universal verdict of this plag is, 


“I NEVER LAUGHED SO MUCH IN MY LIFE.” 
a lh 


THE OCEAN ON FIRE!! 
PAIN’S WONDERFUL AQUATIO FIRE-WORKS, 
SHOWING THE SEA A MASS OF FLAME, AT 
: MANHATTAN BEACH, 


THURSDAY, AUG. 11. NEVER BEFORE SEEN 
AMERICA, STARTLING AND BEAUTIFUL EFFEC 


G. B. BUNNELL’S MUSEUM, 
BROADWAY AND 9TH-ST, 
THE TWO-HEADED GIRL, 

A EUROPEAN WONDER, 

OPEN FROM 11 A. M. TO 10 P. ML 


GRAND OPERA-HOUSE, 8TH-AV. and 23D-S17 
POOLE & DONNELLY...........Lessees and Manager, 
REOPENING, MONDAY EVENING, AUG, 15, 
with THE BANKER’S DAUGHTER. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 


SCHUETZEN PARK. UNION HILL. N.J, 


BUNDAY, AUG. 7, GRAND SACRED CONCERT. 
Prof. BECHMANN’S FULL ORCHESTR*& 
BOBERT WARD, the celebrated Cornet Soloist, 
Concert from 3 to 7:30 P. M. Admission, 10 cents. _ 


CALEDONIAN OLUSB GAMES, 
JONES’S WOOD, SEPT. 1. 
AMATEUR COMPETITION, 
One-mile Run and two-mile Walk, 
THEISS CONCERT. 14TH-S?., NEAR 6TH-A\ 


W. NORTHCOTT, the most wonderful cornet-playet? 
of the age. “America” in four octaves. 


STEAM-BOATS. — 


FALL RIVER LINE, 


FOR FALL RIVSR, BOSTON. AND THE EAST. 
The best route to White Mountains, Mt. Desert, an? 
all Principal Cities, Inlana and Sea-shore Resorts a 
New-England and the Provinces. THE SPLENDIA 
STEAMERS 
BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


Leave New-York daily, SUNDAYS INCLUDED, at 








——, 


6:36 P. M., from Plier 28 N. R., foot of Murray-st., and - 


go direct to Fall River without stopping at Newport, 
GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS 

every evening by the splendid bands and orchestras 

attached tothese steamers. Long water route; ful 

night’s rest; five morning trains to Boston; short raf 

ride, (time, one hour and a quarter.) 


NEWPORT LINE. 
ONLY DIRECT LINE TO NEWPORT, R. IL 


The best route to Martha's Vineyard, Nantucket,Cape 
Cod Resorts, and all points on Old Colony Railroad. 

No Boston connection by this Line. 

Fares lower than by other routes. 

MAGNIFICENT STEAMERS 
NEWPORT AND OLD COLONY 
Leave New-York daily (Sundays excepted) at 6 P. M, 
from Pier 28N. R, Connection by Annex from Brook 
lyn 5 P. M., Jersey City 4 P. MM. 

Tickets and state-rooms for both lines may be se 
cured at all principal hotels, transfer and ticke\ 
offices, at the office on Pier 28, and on steamers. 

List of tours and excursions at low rates sent free 
on application. BORDEN & LOVELL, Agents. 

Gro. L. Connor, G. P. A. 











STONINGTON LINE TO BOSTON, 
CONNECTING W1TH ALL POINTS EAST. 
The clegant steamers 
STONINGTON on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur 
days, and NARRAGANSETT on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays at 


P. M., *rom PIER NO. 33 N. R., 
foot of Jay-st., arriv'’ncin Boston at6 A, M. Fare a 
low as by any other line. 
L. W. FILKINS, General Passenger Agent. 


PROVIDENCE LINE. 
FOR PROVIDENCE DIRECT. Connecting with Worces 
ter and all points north via Worcester. 
The palace steamer MASSACHUSETTS will leave o# 
gaecers, Thursdays, and Saturdays, and the steame} 
GALATEA on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, a 


5 P. M.. FROM PIER 29 N. R., 
foot of Warren-st., N. Y. 
State-rooms secured at oftices of Westcott’s Express 
Company. and at principal hotels and ticket offices. 


A*MBSA = DAY BOATS.—ALBANY AND C, 
VIBBARD daily (Sundays seosneed) leave VESTRY: 
ST. PIER 8:35 and 22D.S7i. at ¥ A. M., (Brooklyn, by 
Annex, at 8 A. M.,) landing at Nyack See Poin 
Newburg, Poughkeepsie, Rhinebeck, Catskill. and Hud 
son. Connect at Rhinebeck by ferry with the 2:55 P, 
M. train on the Ulster and Delaware RX. KR. At Hudsog 
for Pittsfield, Lebanon Spa, &c. At Albany for thé 
North and West and SPECIAL SARATOGA EXPRESS 
N. Y. C. and Hudson River Ralir ad tickets good via 
this line. Trip tickets to West Polnt or Newburg, re 
turning by down boat, $1. 


A —MARY POWELL.—FOR WEST POINT 
2Cornwal:, Newburg, Poughkeepsie, Rondout, an 

Kingston, landing at Cozzens, hiilton. New-Hamburg, 
Hyde Park, and to Marlboro byferry. LEAVES FOOL 
OF VESTRY-ST. PIER at 3:20 and 22D-ST, at 3:30 P. M, 
(Sundays excepted.) CONNECTS at Poughkeepsi¢ 
with evening train on Hudson River Railroad fo 
NORTH and VEST. CONVENIENT ROUTE TO TH 

CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 
ceived at Vestry-st. only. 





Baggage by express ro 


ONDOUT, KINGSTON, AND_CATSKIL 
Mountains, landing at Cozzens, (West Point, 


Cornwall, Newburg, Mariboro, Milton, Poughkeepsie, 
Esopus, connecting with Ulster and Deiaware an 
Waltkill Valley Railroads; steam-boats THOMAS COR- 
NELLand JAMES W. BALDWjN leave dally at 4 P, 
M., foot Harrison st.. North River, ym Saturdays, 
when }Thomas Cornell leaves at 1 P. M., connecting 
with special train through the Catskill Mountains. 


4. TO SARATOGA AND RETURN, 
e $8 60 to LAKE GEORGE and RETURN 
tickets good for the season, via CITIZENS’ LIN 
TROY BOATS. New steamers SARATOGA and CITY 
OF TROY leave Pier No. 44 North River, foot Chris 
topher-st., daily (except Saturday) at 6 P. M.. connect 
ing with early trains for the Northand West. Sun 
day steamer touches at Albany. 


EW-HAVEN., MERIDEN, HARTFORD 
SPRINGFIELD, HOLYOKE, WHITE MOUNTAIN 
&c.—Steamers leave Pier 25 KR, at 3 P. M.. (23d-st.. E, 
R., 3:15 P. M.,) Sundays excepted, and 11:30 P. M., Sun: 
days included, connecting}with special trains for abov¢ 
and intermediate points. Tickets sola and baggacé 
checked at 944 Broadway, N. Y., and 4 Court-st., brook 
lyn. Excursion, New-Haven and return, 31 50. 


: LBANY BOATS, PEOPLE’S LINE.—DREW 
8 





and ST. JOHN leave Pier No. 41 North River, 
TH SIDE OF CANAL-ST., every WEEK DAY, & 
6P,. M.. connecting at Albany (Sunday morning ex 
eageed) with trains north, west, and east. 

xeursion tickets to Albany and return, good 3¢ 
days, $2 50. W. W. EVERETT, President. 


ORNORWALK AND DANBURY DAILY, 
—Steamer ADELPHI leaves Pier No. 22 Fast River, 


‘ulton Market slip, 2:45 P. M., and Sist-st., hast Riven 
at3 P. M., connecting with Danbury and New-Haved 


Railroads each way. - 
PARE $0 CENTS, Vie XOURSION TICKETS, 50 CENTS 


OR BRIDGEPORT AND ALL POINTS 
on Housatonic and Naugatuck Railroads; steamert 
leave Catharine-slip at 11:30 A. M. and 3 P. M.; 22d-st, 
East River, at 3:15 P. M. 

Fare lower than by any other route. 


—FOR NEW-BRUNSWICK. SOUTH AM 
A oor, rata AMBOY, ROSSVILLE, AND INTER 
EDIAT 





LANDINGS.—New steamer NEW-BRUNS: 
WICK leaves foot Vesey-st., N. X.. every week day 
at3P.M. Superior accommodations for passengers, 


$$ 
ORWwick LINE 0 BOSTON. WORCES 
TBR ASHUA, PORTLAND, and the EAST, via 

EW-LONDON. Steamers leave Pier No. 40 N. B., 
week days, at 5 P. M. "Sundays at 6 P. M. 


Cor IDGEPORT.—STEAMER ROSEDALE 
Fee edit No, $0 East River at3 P.M.; foot 3ist 


at., East River, 8:16 P. M. daily, Sundays excepted. 


— 


EUROPEAN ADVERTISEMENTS 
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ASTHMAS&CATARRE 
Mm Cured by the Cigarettes Espia 


— NEW-YORK: iil 
} A &CO,,30 North William 
HW LONDON: 30% , 40 Haymarket 
Panes: Ss hy Rains Laaene, 
SOLD AT ALL CHEMISTS, 


MERICAN®A, ww N LONDON. 
procure eZee tent boa: od 











lodging, reasona- 
ms, with 3frs. RIGHT. No. 15 Upper Wobura- 
piace. Tavistock-sauare. 
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A VICTORIOUS ATHLETE 


ARRIVAL OF L. HK. MYERS, THE 
CHAMPION RUNNER. 

4&@N ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION BY THE MAN- 

_ HATTAN ATHLETIO CLUB—THE CHAM- 

2 PION’S SUCCESSES IN ENGLAND—HE IS 

hn WELL PLEASED WITH HIS TREATMENT 


” (THERE. ot 

A short time after noon yesterday fhe tug 
Italian, fying the flag of the Manhattan Athletic 
‘ub and a good deal of other bunting, cast off from 
ier No. 15 East River and steamed down the Bay 
© meet the White Star steam-ship Germanio, 
rhich had been sighted off Fire Island at 11:45 
4. M. The Germanic had on board L. E. Myers, of 
his City and the Manhattan Athletic Club, 
the champion amateur athlete of the world, 
who was returning home aftera brilliant series of 
triumpbs in England. Myers left this City on May 
2l and arrived in England early in June, His first 
race in that country was run on June 25, at the 
grounds of the London Athletic Club, when he won 
the quarter-mile race against the fastest quar- 
ter-mile runners in England, including such notable 
men as Baker, Holman, and Philips. He won this 
race in 0:49 4-5, thereby beating the English record. 
His next race was a half-mile run on July 2 at the 
same grounds and against the same men and other 
English “cracks.” This race he also won, and his 
time, 1:56, was the fastest amateur time ever 
made, and has been excelled only in one in- 
stance by professional time. He then went to Bir- 
mingham, and there, on July 9, at the grounds of the 
Mossely Harriers, won another quarter-mile race 
in 0:49, again beating the English record, and 


beating, also, his own previous best record in 
this country, 0:491-5. On July 1 at the 
meeting of the English Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion in Birmingham, he won the quarter-mile race 
for the championship in 0:483-5, which was 
very nearly as good as the best professional per- 
formance ever made, yiz., 0:4814. At this meet- 
ing, however, he was beaten in the 100 yards’ 
race. His explanation of the cause of this defeat 
will be found below. His other races abroad were 
run on July 21 at Widnes, near London, where he 
won a quarter-mile race and a half-mile race 
against inferior men in slow time. 

The tug Italian had on board a party of fifteen to 
twenty, made up of members of the Manhattan Ath- 
letic Club and friends and relatives of Mr. Myers. 
Among the number were George W. Carr, President 
of the Manhattan Club; George W. Thomas, Vice- 
President; S. B. Pomeroy, Treasurer; W. New- 
brough, Secretary; William McEwen, Handicapper 
of the National Athletic Association; G. L. M. Sacks, 
James Magee, mgd Fredericks, the champion 
mile runner, Jack White, and P. St. George Bissell. 
Mr. Myers’s father, Mr. 8. A. Myers, and his 
cousin, Miss Daisy Kent, a fair-haired little maiden 
of 12 Summers or thereabouts, were also in the 
party. A brass band was on board to give musical 
direction to the party’s enthusiasm. In the pilot- 
house, watched over with especial care by Miss 
Daisy, was a pillow of white coronations and tube- 
roses, fringed with various flowers and ferns, and 
inscrived in crimson letters, longitudinally across 
the centre, with the word “* Welcome.” The 
tug reached Quarantine before the Germanic was 
sighted, and then she was discovered within the 
curve of Sandy Hook steaming slowly upward. 
Off Hospital Island the mouse and the mammoth 
met. The mouse gave a great many shrill squeaks 
and put about, while the mammoth answered in 
several grave howls and kept steadily on her 
course. The passengers in the ship crowd- 
ed, of course, on the side next the tug, 
and as Myers was discovered standing on the 
guard supporting himself against the 
shrou Waving hat and handkerchief, the 
“boys” onthe tug yelled themselves hoarse and 
the band played **See the conquering hero comes.” 
At Quarantine the Germanic came to anchor, but 
itt was some time before the health officers boarded 
her, and until then, of course, Myers could not ob- 
tain permission toleave her. When at length the 
Quarantine boat steamed alongside, the Itallan 
jrew - and made fast to her, and two of “ the 
boys” clambered up the great ship’s side and came 
back directly bringing Myers with them. Once 
upon the deck of the tug Myers was fairly hugged 
by haif a dozen of his friends at once, and then 
there was hand-shaking all round. Little Daisy, 
after hanging about his neck fora full minute, re- 
membered the flowers, and, suddenly relaxing her 
hold, ran away to bring aud lay them in his arms. 

Mr. Myers was accompanied by Thomas A. Mc- 
Ewen, the well-known walker, and Harry P. Pike, 
the Captain of the Manhattan Club, both of whom 
went with him to England. All of them were look- 
ing much tanned, but otherwise quite well. In an- 
swer to the reporter's ——. Mr. Myers said: 
“I was treated splendidly in England; much bet- 
ter, in fact, than I ever anticipated, and a great 
deal better than we treat Englishmen when they 
come to America. Everywhere I went I was in- 
vited to dinner with the officers of the clubs, and I 
was frequently invited also to private houses. On 
no occasion was there any manifestation of un- 
pleasant feeling.” 

“*How about the demonstration of the roughs at 
Birmingham ?”’ 

“Well, that was not aimed at meatall, Merrill 
was the one immediately concerned, but the roughs 
did not even intend to affront him. They were in- 
vensed at the managers because they believed that 
by the ruling out of some men they had not been 
allowed a fair show for their money. There were 
about 20,000 people present, and the disturbance was 
created by a few hundred persons, who seemed to 
be the lowest class of roughs,and had probably 
paid 6d. apiece for their admission.” 

** How did you come to lose the 100 yards’ race at 
Birmingham?” 

“The track was laid ona down-hill slope, and 
just after the start I stumbled and could not re- 
cover myself in time to win the race. Otherwise I 
would have won easily. Allof my other races I 
won easily.” Mr. Myers added that the English 
press, with a single exeeption, treated him very 
fairly. Some of them called him “‘the little won- 
der,” others “the comet.’ His competitors also 
treated him well, and generally said it was 
a consolation to know that there was no 
other man in America who could beat them as 
easily ashe had done, Among his souvenirs is the 
following letter: 

ANTWERP HOUSE, SOUTHFIELDS, WANDSWORTH, S. W., ? 
AMATEUR ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, July 19. § 

My Dear Sir: I am directed by the committee of 
the Amateur Athletic Association of England to ex- 
press to you the great pleasure they have felt at your 
presence at the championship meeting this year, and 
sbeir sincere admiration for the enterprise and spirit 
which have led you so great a distance for the purpose 
of competing with our English amateurs. I remain 
yours faithfully, MONTAGUE SHEARMAN, 

Honorable Secretary Amateur Athletic Association. 

L, E. Myrrs, Esq. 


Mr. Myers also brought with him alarge sachel 
fullof medals which, among other prizes, he won. 
The handsomest of the medals are two gold ones 
from the London Athletic Club. They are of 22 
karat gold, about} an inch anda half in diameter, 
over an eighth of an inch thick, and are said to be 
worth between $75 and $100 each. They are 
alike in every respect excent in the inscriptions, 
which record that one was given for the best half- 
mile and the other for the best quarter-mile record, 
A description of the half-mile medal will serve for 
both. The obverse hasa laurel wreath surround- 
ing the following inscription: 

Qnven POOP OO LOLOL ILS POLE LEE LEAL OD OOETEOE OO ONG) 
> Presented 


to 
L. FE. Myrrs. 
Half Mile, 
best on record, 
in England. 
3 Time, 1 min. 56 sec. 
Dee rere erre carro corer Sennen res nee prec ners rte ® 
‘Tne reverse has ** London Athletic Club” sur- 
rounding athletic emblems, upon which is shown 
the following motto: ™ Vincit qui Patitur.” 
Another delegation of the Manhattan Athletic 
Club awaited Mr. Myersat the White Star pier, 
but there was no more formal reception than three 
cheers anda tiger. The club wiil, however, give 
him a dinnerat Martinelli’s, Fifth-avenue and Six- 
jeenth-street, on Wednesday evening next. Mr. 
yers’s next public appearance will be at the joint 
meeting of the Manhattan and New-York Athletia 
Dlubs. on the New-York Club grounds, Mott Ha- 
ren, Sept. 17, when he will probably run with 
Haley and Belcher, the San Francisco runners. 
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DEATH OF AN OLD ACTOR. 
‘On the top floor at No. 189 Forsyth-street, 
one of the poorest tenement-houses in that crowd- 
ed vicinity, inclosed in a plain coffin covered with 


a pall, yesterday lay the remains of a Germaa actor 


formerly connected with the Stadt Theatre. The 
dingy, uncarpeted room, answering at once the 
purposes of parlor, dining, and sitting room, opened 
apon a narrow and dimly lighted hail. The name 
oF the old actor, F. Schwann, is one that will be 
well remembered in German circies. He was 71 
years of age, and came to this country when quite 
a young man. He had beenill for some time of a 
disease believed by Dr, F. A. Miller, who attended 
him, to be softening of the brain, and, under the 
circumstances, incurable. Dr. Miller had not seen 
his patient since July 27, and when, yesterday 
morning, he was notified of the old man's death, 
he dia not feel at liberty to give the usual death 
certificate, and so reported the case to the Coro- 
ners’ office. Mr. Schwann bas been a member of 
various traveling companies of late years, and has 
performed in most of the cities of the West. Ar- 
rangements for the funeral had not been —— 
yesterday, but the remains will probably be buried 
on Monday. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA. 

A bottle washed ashore at, Oak Island Beach, 
Long Island, on Thursday contained a piece of pa- 
per, on which the following was written: 

Yacut Marcaket, July 14, 1881. 

We were wrecked in a heavy north-east wind 
off Faulkner’s Island soon after the sloop Com- 
merce left us; two of the crew were washed off 
while furling the jib topsail. Please send this to 
say aunt, and address Mrs. W. H. Parsons, Rye, N. Y. 

-_—eooOoO Oe 
THE STRIKING CATTLE BUTCHERS. 

The striking cattle butchers were in good 
epirits when they assembled early yesterday morn- 
ing at their head-quarters, No. 263 Bowery. The 
committees had divulged their reports in advance, 
and they were highly satisfactory. They set forth 
that nearly all of the employing firms had acceded 
to the demands of the union, and that there was a 
fair p that the strike would terminate this 
week. It was stated that Messrs. Schwarzchild 
& Sulzberger still remain firm in their intention 


not to employ union men. and that Jersoy Citv 





firms were employing butchers e in Phila- 
delphia. A committee was appointed to walt upon 
the Quaker City butchers, and if possible induce 


them to returnto Philadelphia. An adjournment 
was then taken until Saturday at 9 A. M. 





HX-SECRETARY STUART’S CASE. 


—_—_>————. 


THR EXAMINATION FIXED FOR WEDNESDAY 
—WHAT THE CONTROLLER BAYS, 


Ex-Secretary George A. W. Stuart, of the 
Brooklyn Board of Education, appeared before 
Justice Courtney, in the City Hall, yesterday, to 
answer the charge of having embezzled $10,000 
while in the service of the Educational Board. To 
the complaint, which is made by Mr. John Wil- 
liams, Chairman of the Board's Finance Commit- 
tee, Mr. Stuart pleaded not guiltyinavery em- 
phatio tone of voice. Ex-Assistant District At- 
torney Jere Wernberg and the firm of Tracy & 
Hudson, who are his counsel, urged that the exam- 
ination be proceeded with at once, declaring that 
they were _ ready to go on with the case. 
Assistant District Attorney Bachus desired more 
time for the prosecution to prepare its case, and 
after some argument an adjournment was decided 
upon by the Justice, and Wednesday morning 
next was fixed upon as the time for beginning the 
examination. City Treasurer Mitchell says he 
has proof that Mr. Stuart drew four war- 
rants of the Board of Education on the 
City Treasurer, aggregating $10,000, in favor of 
two mythical firms entitled C. A. Sheldon & Oo. 
and W. H. Pratt & Co., and that these warrants 
were depositedin bank. The money thus realized 
Was used, presumably, to cover the amounts al- 
leged to have been appropriated by Mr. Stuart. 
The explanations of the prosecuting authorities 
concerning the alleged transaction are not so lucid 
nor so intelligent as they might be, and thereisa 
vety general opinion that their case against the ex- 
Secretary will fall to the ground. That the pro- 
ceedings are premature isthe opinion of Controller 
Semler and of Mr. Martin, the expert accountant, 
who was employed by him to examine the Educa- 
tional Board’s accounts. That a deplorable condi- 
tion of affairs was discovered in this examination, 
is certified to by both these gentlemen. The 
Controller, ina statement prepared for the press, 
intimates that a number of designing rascals have 
been engaged in plundering the public treasury by 
their manipulations of the bosrd’s books and ac- 
counts. The statement is as follows: 

“In the early part of May I discovered a dis- 
crepancy in the accounts of the Board of Educa- 
tion with the City Treasurer to the amount of 
$50,000. This discovery convinced me of the ne- 
cessity for an immediate examination of the ac- 
counts of the department. Having already placed 
all the available force of examiners in the Board 
of Audit on other important departments, and 
aleo learned on inquiry that the ruling powers of 
the Board of Education had before that, and would 
probably again, refuse an insight into their affairs, 
upon the plea that they were a State department, 
and not under the control of the City, to avoid 
unpleasant controversy, and that I might fulfill 
what [deemed my plain dutv, I went before the 
Board of Aldermen with a request for an appropri- 
tion to employ two additional experts for eight 
weeks. After some delay my request was 
granted, and I thereupon sent Accountants 
Martin and Burroughs to the rooms of the 
board to commence the examination. They fonnd 
every vestige of books, vouchers, bills, contracts, 
&c., reaching back 20 years, all gone. Mr. Whit- 
lock at the time being sick, I had to deal with Mr. 
Stuart personally. Although I had nothing to base 
my examination upon, we went to work in the best 
way we could, and made out important discoveries 
as to the book account. An examination had bya 
committee of the board amounted to nothing, but 
I was convinced that we might be able to discover 
some of the objects of stealing the records, and 
Mr. Martin and his assistants, aided by clerks of 
my own Office, have been industriously working in 
that direction ever since, and made the most 
amazing discoveries reaching years’. back. 
Upon consultation with the examiners we came 
to the conclusion to keep the matter strictly 
secret until proof positive upon which to base 
an arrest and conviction of the guilty party and 
his accomplices, of whom I do not doubt there 
are some, wasfound. We had mostly succeeded, 
when I was yesterday interrupted in my labors b 
the most extraordinary and premature proceed- 
ings of officials who had taken no part in the ex- 
aminations, had made none of the discoveries, but 
wkom we had been compelled to let into the se- 
ecret upon a pledge not to expose matters until I 
was sure of conviction. Now, it is about the same 
thing who gets the praise of this discovery, and I 
du not begrudge parties a little extra thunder, but 
I deplore that Iwas not apprised of their inten- 
tion, as Ithen would have urged afew days’ delay 
to make further discoveries sure which are now 
very doubtful. I donot deny thatI am surprised 
that the Mayor did act in this matter without con- 
sulting me or at least my experts. These latter 
were able and alone able to give the necessary 
facts upon which a complaint could with safety be 
based, as they had made all the discoveries.” 
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OPENING OF THE BIG HOTEL. 


GUESTS SECURED ALREADY FOR ONE HUN- 
DRED ROOMS—THE FIRST DINNER. 

At 5 o’clock last evening a Times reporter 
discussed dinner with Gen. James W. Husted, in 
Rockaway’s big hotel. The General was enthusias- 
tic. ‘*Well, we have accomplished what most 
folks declared was impossible,’’ said he, as he com- 
pleted his order. “I rather guess we shall come 
out all right,” he added; ‘anyhow, as I told you 
the other day, I am in fora hard fight.” The din- 
ner was an exceptionally fine one, the bill of fare 
being full and admirably arranged, and the service 


was excellent. Mr. O.G. Burnap, the manager, said 
that at 3:30 o’clock on Wednesday afternoon last 
he received the first official notification that the 
opening of the hotel on Saturday had been fully 
decided upon, Atthattime there had been abso- 
lutely no preparation made for the opening. No 
carpets were in readiness, there was neither 
crockery, silverware, nor table linen. nor bed 
clothing on hand. Neither had any cooking uten- 
sils been secured. All these were to be obtained, 
together with provisions for every department. 
And help had to be procured. This last require- 
ment was the hardest to meet. But, by hard work, 
every difficulty was overcome, and at 5 o’clock 
yesterday afternoon dinner wasin readiness. Mr. 
Burnap’s brother, Major Burnap, of the Coney Isl- 
and Oriental and Manhattan Beach Hotels, had 
Jlaughed outright at the effort made to open within 
three days, but the laugh was turned last evening 
when he received atelegram inviting him to come 
over and dine with 150 regular guests. Of these 
guests, the first to enter his name upon the 
register was ex-Gov. McCormick, of Arizona, who 
was accompanied by a number of friends. Three 
large pages of the register were quickly filled with | 
the signatures of persons intending to remain fora 
greater or less time at the hotel. Many who did 
not register were among those who dined, having 
purchased dinner tickets, intending to remain only 
through a portion of theevening. -About 100 rooms 
were in readiness for occupation at 9 o’clock last 
night, and all were taken. Major George H. Chat- 
terton, who is chief in charge of the rooms, said 
that many more persons would have registered had 
it been possible to have provided entertainment. A 
long list of applications for rooms is on file, and by 
to-morrow night it is hoped to have 250 rooms in 
readiness. At the Sea-side House, yesterday, Mr. 
Warner was authority for the statement that over 
100 families had been turned away within a couple 
of days because of lack of means of accommoda- 
tion. The majority of these will seek a haven at 
the big hotel, and the register of guests, it is be- 
lieved, will scale above 6500 before the middle of 
the week. Manager Burnap has employed W. B. 
Borrows, formerly proprietor of the Everett House, 
as steward, 
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DESTRUCTIVE FIRE IN ORANGE. 


—_——@————. 
SEVERAL BUILDINGS BURNED AND TWO PER- 
SONS INJURED, . 


About 4:45 o’clock yesterday morning a fire 
was discovered in the boiler-house of Fairchild & 
Todd’s carpventer’s shop, on Cone-street, in Orange, 
N. J. The fire was first seen by the watchman at 
the Morris and Essex Railroad depot, who gave an 
alarm, but fully 15 minutes elapsed before the Fire 
Department got to, work, and in that time-the 
flames had made such progress that they had com- 
plete control of the building. From the carpenter's 
shop the fire extended to the coal sheds, trestle- 
work, and office of N. & G. Lindsley, William 
Carter’s block shop, David Finan’s saloon and resi- 
dence, and a tenement-house owned by Mr. Finan. 
After that the flames spread to two frame dwell- 
ings belonging to Miss Eunice P. Robinson, the 
saloon and residence of A. Hersche, and an unoc- 
cupied store-house and dwelling owned by Peter 
Toole. Allof these buildings were either destroyed 
or damaged so badly that nearly the amount of 
their original cost will be required to repair them. 
During the fire Mrs. Finan either jumped or was 
thrown from a window, and was seriously injured, 
One story is that she jumped from the window, 
and another that she had to be thrown out to save 
her life. A fireman named Brennan, who passed 
down between two of the burning buildings to ad- 

ust some hose, had his face, ears, and hands badly 

arned. As near as could be ascertained, the 
losses and insurances are as follows: Fair- 
child) & Todd, $9,000: insured for $3,200. 
N. &  _G._ Lindsley, $7,000; insured for 
$7,000. Fairchild & Toda’s workmen, $1,000 worth 
of tools; no fysurance. William Carter, owner of a 
nat block factory in Fairchild & Todd’s building, 
$1,500; partially insured. David Finan, $1,200; in- 
sured for $600. Miss Robinson, $1,500; insured for 

2,200. The fire was undoubtedly the work of an 
ncendiary, asthe night watchman at the depot, a 
few minutes before he discovered the flames, saw 
@ man crawl through the gate leading to the coal- 
yard. The eonflagration caused great alarm for a 
time, and created a pronounced revival of interest 
on the question of a water supply for the city. 





PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Miss Clara Louise Kellogg is atthe Claren- 
don Hotel. 

Major Wroughton, of England, is at the Ho- 
tel Brunswick. 

H. O. Houghton, of Cambridge, Mass., is at 
the Brevoort House. 

Capt. Condron, of the steam-ship City of 
Brussels, is at the Westminster Hotel. 

John B, Carson, General Manager of the 
ca and St. Joseph Railroad, is ut the Gilsey 
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MISCELLANEOUS CITY NEWS 


OCHARITY’S NEEDY WARDS. 
TROUBLES OF THB CHILDREN’S MISSION—A 
VERY SICKLY SEASON. 

At No. 287 East Broadway, environed by 
buildings now more or less dilapidated and con- 
verted into tenements and lager-beer saloons, but 
which years ago were the abodes of our best fami- 
lies, stands a new and somewhat strikingly orna- 
mental brick structure, whose spacioas yard is in- 
closed with iron pickets. This is a boys’ lodging- 
house, an industrial school, and many other things 
inone. From the middle of June until the last of 
August, or, to speak more specifically. during the 
sickly season for children, one of the principal fea- 
tures of pathetic interest is the Sick Children’s 
Mission, under the superintendence of Mr. George 
Calder, founded for the purpose of furnishing 
medical attendance, nutritious food, and necessary 
medicines to the children of poor people in the 
city. At the present time the mission has some 250 
patients under its care, with insufficient funds to 
provide the required medicines and nourishment, 
and yesterday morning Mr. Calder was compelled 
to turn away many a poor applicant who had 
walked miles, with orders for medicines and medi- 
cal attendance unfilled, and for jellies, beef tea, 
and other requisites of nutrition only partially met. 
The contributions to the mission during the month 
of July, 1881, have amounted to $2,000 less 
than during the corresponding month of 1880, 
while children’s ailments have been far more alarm- 
ingly prevalent than they were last year, and the 
death-roll bas registerea in the aggregate 1,000 
more fatal cases. This excess has been due princi- 

ally to the unabated destructiveness of scarlet 
ever and diphtheria, which have raged with special 
virulence in certain quarters of the City, without, 
however, assuming the epidemic form. 

In order to accomplish its work systematically 
the mission has divided the City into sections, to 
each of which is assigned a physician who re- 
ceives a nominal compensation only, and is pledged 
in return to attend to patients of the mission with 
the same assiduity and punctuality as to his own. 
Druggists in all these sections are also pledged to 
fill prescriptions at the first cost of the compo- 
nents; and besides the 12 doctors regularly en- 

aged for this purpose a staff of trained nurses is 
oo constantly perp sage in attending to the 
severer cases. In addition to the 800 children med- 
ically treated since the opening of the season, the 
mission has furnished medical attendance and sus- 
tenance to 75 mothers in destitute circumstances. 

The story that most of the women tell is that 
their employers are out of the City for the Sum- 
mer, and their pitiful prayeris fora little help 
until September, when they will have no trouble 
in finding employment. “ The prevalent trouble 
with all these 50 pen oe remarked Mr. Calder, 
showing a budget of some hundreds of forms 
filled out by the physicians and nurses of the mis- 
sion, “ isinanition. The poor people who present 
them not = have no money to pay for medicines, 
but they are literally on the verge of starvation. 
Now, medicines are valueless in such cases unless 
the nutrition can be improved.”’ Mothers present 
themselves every day at the mission, with babies in 
their arms, who are too emaciated and reduced by 
starvation to furnish nutriment to their dying in- 
fants. During the last 72 hours all save the most 
urgent cases have had to be denied. 

The mission has a little fund at its disposal 
for the payment of car fares, which is con- 
tributed by an army officer in Washington 
whose son recently died. The boy had a little 
savings box, into which he and his father dropped 
their odd pennies, and when it was filled, by some 
nets | freak of sentiment the amount found its 
way into the treasury of the mission for the pur- 

ose just specified. Theson died. But the father, 
n memory of his child, preserved the savings- 
box, and continued to drop his stray pennies into 
it for the benefit of the mission, thus savirg many a 
feeble mother from walking squares with an in- 
fant in arms. It is seldom, however, that such 
touches of sentiment hallow the hard prosaic.work 
of the mission. 

Mr. Calder attributes the diminution of contri- 
butions this season to the hitherto prevailing cool- 
ness of the weather and the suspense caused by 
the illness of President Garfield. There ts an im- 
pression, he says, among wealthy people that chil- 
dren’s diseases are caused almost wholly by hot 
weather. Hence the usual contributions to the 
Summer work have not come in, and the sick chil- 
dren of the poorer classes are suffering not from 
want of medicines only, but for lack of the nour- 
ishment essential to their recovery. 
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THE TRUNK LINE WAR. 
A MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
TO BE HELD ON WEDNESDAY. 

Pool Commissioner Albert Fink, when asked 
yesterday whether the trunk lines were adhering 
to the schedule of freight rates adopted on Thurs- 
day, said he did not know. but hoped they were. 
He added that, a sufficient number of replies to his 
circular having been received from members of 
the Joint Executive Committee, a meeting 


will be held on next Wednesday morn- 
ing. Freight agents yesterday were ap- 
parently suffering greatly from the heat, 


aud acknowledged that they had no inclination to 
talk, walk, dance, oreat. All they asked was that 
they should not be disturbed from their chairs and 
fans. ‘“‘Is the new schedule of rates being fol- 
lowed by you?” was asked of one of them, and the 
characteristic reply was: ‘Yes, I suppose so. I 
don’t know anything about it; maybe yes, maybe 
no. Ugh! don’t let us talk about such aggravating 
things. Be calm, my son, be calm.” The 
same amount of valuable information was 
vouchsafed by all of the freight agents. 
Passenger agents are an entirely different class of 
men, They are always ina mood to give informa- 
tion, and despite yesterday's furnace-like atmos- 
phere were as lively as ever and busy throughout 
the day. The demand for tickets was not les- 
sened by the weather, and if there was any change 
at allit was an increased cali for tickets. Tho 
rates to Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. Louis were 
unchanged, being $7, $7. and $12 75, respec- 
tively. Mr. Keith, of the Pennsylvania 
Company, said the only news that reached 
him yesterday was that one of the roads had 
offered to sell a quantity of ticketsto Kansas City 
at $8 each. When asked what road would sell at 
that cheap rate, Mr. Keith named the New-York, 
Lake Erie and Western Railroad. He said that a 
man called at the Pennsylvania office yottestey 
and asked the rates to Kansas City. Mr. Keith 
had instructions to seli for $10, and so informed 
the visitor, who shook his head reproachfully, and 
said he could get the tickets over another road 
for $2 less. He informed Mr. Keith that the road 
to which he referred was the Erie. The reporter 
asked Mr. James 8S. Buckley, General Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent of the New-York, Lake Evie and 
Western Railroad, the price of tickets over that 
road to Kansas City, and Mr. Buckley replied that 
his figures were $12, and it was therefore evident 
that the would-be purchaser of tickets to that 
point believed that the Baxter-street style of 
transacting business was yet in vogue among the 
ticket agents when he approached Mr. Keith, of 
the Pennsylvania Company. 

There is seemingly a wide-spread impression that 
the tickets sold atthe present lowrates can be 
used whenever the purchaser sees fit to travel 
upon them, and that as to time they are what rail- 
road mencall unlimited tickets. This isa mis- 
taken impression. The tickets over some of the 
roads are limited to three days when sold by the 
companies, and become worthless if not used with- 
in thattime. On other roads the tickets are good 
only for the train for which they are sold. Many 
persons who have money which they wish to in- 
vest in some good property are constantly making 
applications to ticket agents or brokers for quanti- 
ties of tickets, expecting to realize large profits 
when the rates are increased, as they surely will 
be. In fact, several Wali-street men have recently 
offered to invest money in railroad tickets, and 
some of them applied to Mr. G. G. Lansing, the 
ticket broker at No. 397 Broadway, a few days 
ago, and desired to make him their agent for the 
purchase of $500,000 worth of tickets, or a larger 
amount., They were much surprised when toid 
that in such a speculation the odds against them 
would be greater than in the lair of thetiger. An 
unlimited ticket, one that can be used at any time, 
for Kansas City, would cost $34 75, whereas a lim- 
ited ticket at the present cut rates would cost $12. 
This instance is given to show the wide difference 
in cost between a limited and an unlimited ticket 
to any point. Ticket agents thought yesterday 
that, whilo the meeting of the Joint Executive Com- 
mittee on Wednesday might tie up freight rates for 
some time to come, the possibility of a cessa- 
tion of the war in passenger rates was dim and 
obscure. “icket agents generally seemed to be 
satisfied with the condition of affairs, and. ac- 
cording to one of them, some of ‘the stockholders 
in the roads are not grief-stricken. One of the 
stockholders of the Pennsylvania Company called 
at the office of that road, at Spring-street and 
Broadway, yesterday, and purchased two tickets 
for Chicago, which, under the rebate system, will 
cost him $7 each. When the agent expressed his 
horror at the low rates the stockhoider, it was 
said, fiendishly replied that he wished they were 


yet lower. 
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METHODIST MINISTERS OFF FOR EUROPE. 

Half in number of the 400 persons who sailed 
for Europe by the various steam-ship lines yester- 
day were passengers on the steam-ship City of Ber- 
lin, of the Inman Line, which started on her voy- 
age at1lo’clock. With less than 30 exceptions, the 


200 passengers on this steam-ship were Methodist 


clergymen and laymen and their wives and faml- 
lies, who are attracted abroad by the great Ecu- 


menical Methodist Conference which isto be held 
in City Road Chapel, London, next month. Proha- 
bly not one of the number was without relatives 
or friends on board, and, unless storms interfere, 
the voyage ought to be an exceedingly pleasant 
one for the excurvionists. There was, of course, 
an immense throng of friends at the Inman dock 
esterday to say good-bye to the travelers, and 
ong before the hour of sailing the big City of Ber- 
lin was uncomfortably packed with people. The 
formal greetings and farewells to the Ecumeni- 
cal Conference delegates were said in the 
oid John-Street Church on Friday evening, 
Many of the voyagers received pretty bouquets of 
flowers, but there were very few of the elaborate 
floral pieces with which the saloon of an outzoing 
steamer is generally filled. The most imposing 
gift of that nature, an immense floral ship, bure 
the cards of three of the lady pesanaers. After 
the ship’s officers had spent a half-hour begging 
those who were not passengers to leave the ship, 
the City of Berlin swung out intothe stream and 


Waa 4002 out ofsinbt, The names of the delegates 
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and other gers were given in Taz Tres yes- 
terday. The interval of about three weeks be- 
tween the time of the arrival of the City of Berlin 
in Liverpool and the meter of the menical 
Conference will be occupied by the travelers in 
**doing’ various parts of Europe in excursion 
parties, which they have organized for that purpose, 
——_ 


THE WILL OF JAMES STOKES. 
HANDSOME BEQUESTS TO CHARITABLE INSTI- 


TUTIONS AND MISSIONARY SOCIETIES, 


The will of the late James Stokes was filed 
in the Surrogate’s office yesterday. It was dated 
April 10, 1874. To prevent it from being contested 
Mr. Stokes inserted the following clause in his will: 

“Should any dispute or difference arise among my 
children as to the validity or true interpretation of 
any clause of this my will, such dispute or difference 
shall be submitted to arbitration, and whoever of my 
children shall fail tosubmit to such arbitration or 
to abide by and perform the award thereon, or shall 
institute or cause or procure to be instituted any legal 
proceedings touching such validity and interpreta- 
tion, shall forfeit all his, her, or their rights and in- 
terest in my estate.” 

Mrs. Stokes died before her husband, and a codi- 
cil, dated May 19, 1881, was made, leaving her 
share to the residuary estate. This includes a 
Summer residence known as ‘* Humphrey Place,” 
in Ansonia, Conn. :; Mr. Stokes’s City residence, No. 
87 Madison-avenue, and his stables, extending 
around into Twenty-sixth-street; two brown-stone- 
front houses, Nos. 88 and 40 East Twenty-sixth- 
street, and $100,000 in money, together with the 
furniture in the respective houses, To each of the 
children is given the sum of $50,000, excepting 


James, who bas the choice between a similar sum 
and the stores Nos. 104 and 106 John-street and 
Nos. 9, 11, and 13 Platt-street, property which was 
Originally purchased for him. A _ brown-stone- 
front house at No. 66 ‘Third-place, Brook- 
lyn, is left to Mrs. Marianna Moore, the 
daughter of a deceased sister of Mr. 
Stokes, who resides there at Berger At her 
death the property isto be divided equally be- 
tween her children and her sister and two trothers. 
Henry Stokes, the brother of the testator, receives 
$20,000. Two nieces of the latter, Mrs. George 
Leggitt and Mrs. Kuntz, each receive $5,000. A 
nephew of Mr. Stokes, Mr. James S. Dickinson, re- 
ceives $10,000, and Mrs. Gracie Van Duser $5,000. 
When the will was made a provision in the same 
clause left $20,000 to Edward H. Stokes and $5,000 
to Mrs. Beniah G. Stokes, brother and sister-in-law 
of the testator respectively. They having since 
died, the property reverts tothe residuary estate 
by the terms of the codicil. The following socie- 
ties receive bequests: 


American Bible Society.......-...+.ce006 
American Home Missionary Society...........+.. 


Union Theological Seminary...........+.s-e00 eeoee 2,000 
Baptist Theological Lng ae! A Rochester....... . 2,000 
Baptist Home Missionary societ } 


F cadhctccevencecdaa 
American Tract Society............+. ° 
Home for Incurables, West Farms 
Society for Ruptured and Crippled 
Colored Orphan Asylum.,.......... ae 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 

ee ea error 10 
American Baptist Missionary Union for Burmah 

OMG POreign MIsGlONS,: ..cccccccoccacvccccsccevccss 10, 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 1, 

In case any of these societies are not incorpo- 
rated, the bequests are to be paid to their Treas- 
urers. The sum of $15,000 is left to each of the 
unmarried children of the decedent, forthe pur- 
pose of purchasing residences. To his sons Anson 
G. Phelps Stokes and James Stokes is left Mr. 
Stokes’s lands and interest in land in Michigan, 
Georgia, and Pennsylvania. All of the rest of 
the estate, both real and personal, is to be 
divided among the children of the testator. The 
second codicil appoints as Executors of;the will the 
sons of the testator, Anson G. Phelps Stokes, James 
B. Stokes, Thomas Stokes, and William E. Dodge 
Stokes. The estate is estimated to be worth be- 
tween $5,000,000 and $6,000,000. 
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A BOLD AND ADROIT ROBBERY. 
THIEVES ENTER A STORE IN THE DAY-TIME 
AND sTEAL 50,000 cigars. 

A robbery, the particulars of which were 
revealed by the Police for the first time yesterday, 
occurred on Saturday last at a Pearl-street tobacco 
store, and was committed in broad daylight in so 
audacious and adroit a manner as to indicate that 
its perpetrators must have been experienced burg- 
lars. The victims were Messrs. Reinitz & Leon, 
whose store is located at No. 231 Pearl-street. The 
proprietors left the establishment about 3 o’clock 
last Saturday afternoon, intrusting a boy with the 
task of closing up. Half an hour later this was 
done, the door being fastened with a smali drop- 
lock with a peculiar key, and the boy went home, 
The store had been closed but ashort time, how- 


ever, whena truck was driven up to the side- 
walk, and backed up to receive a load in full 
view of the oecupants of the other stores, 
and of passers-by generally. Just before that two 
strangers walked up to the door and quickly 
opened the drop-lock with a pass-key. This done, 
the driver of the truck and the strange men en- 
tered the store and removed to the truck 10 large 
cases, each containing 5,000 cigars packed in boxes 
ready forsale. The load being now complete the 
two men very deliberately locked up the store 
again, pocketed the key, and jumped upon the 
truck, which was slowly driyen toward Wall-street. 
The men made their escape without attracting any 
unusual attention or arousing the slightest sus- 
picions in the minds of those who saw the transac- 
tion as described. On Monday morning the store 
wag opened by Mr. Leon, who at first saw nothing 
wrong. Everything was apparently inthe same 
condition as on Saturday afternoon, with the ex- 
ception of the absence of the cigar-cases, which 
was noted a moment later. Mr. Leon was greatly 
astonished, and, having assured himself of the ex- 
tent of the burglary, apprised Capt. Caffrey, of the 
First Precinct, of the oceurrence, and furnished 
him with a schedule of the stolen property. The 
ais shows that the 50,000 cigars were worth 

2,110. 

An investigation by the Police led to the assump- 
tion that entrance must have been gained by 
means of a duplicate pass-key which was procured 
by a mold taken from the original key. The rather 
vague description obtained of the strangers who 
opened the door tallies in a measure with that of 
two well-known burglars who generally select to- 
bacco warehouses and cigar stores for their skilled 
operations. These men have been found to be 
missing from their usual resorts, which the Police 
believe to be a suspicious circumstance pointing to 
probable complicity in therobbery. Capt. Caffrey 
told a Times reporter last evening that nothing 
new had been learned in the case further than this 
slight clue. As to the prospect of the recovery 
of the property he spoke rather gloomily. The 
thieves, he said, would remove the cigars’ from the 
boxes and put them in bags. which would render 
future identification absolutely impossible, even 
should these bags by good fortune happen to -be 
secured by the detectives. 








SUFFOCATED BY GAS. 
A LAGER-BEER SALOON KEEPER FOUND 
DEAD IN HIS ICE-HOUSE. 

Louis Otersen, a German, 43 years old, the 
proprietor of a lager-beer saloon at No. 318 Fourth- 
avenue, was found dead in the ice-chest in the 
cellar beneath the saloon early yesterday morning. 
From the circumstances surrounding the case it is 
believed that he deliberately committed suicide, 
although his friends say that he met his death acci- 
dentally, and claim that there existed no reason 
for self-destruction. Otersen was a very popular 
man in the neighborhood and his saloon was well 
patronized. He was not known to be in any finan- 
cial difficulty. He was married, but had no children, 


and his domestic relations are said to have been 
happy. He was in an unusually cheerful mood on 
Friday night, although he suffered intensely from 
the heat, and entertained a number of friends until 
1 o'clock yesterday morning. He then closed up 
his place. He did not go to his apartments, how- 
ever, and as the time grew late his wife came 
down stairs in search of him. She did 
not find him, but seeing that the 

was closed as usual concluded 

husband had gone out for a walk. At 
about 5:30 o’clock the driver of a lager beer wagon 
called at the place to deliver beer. Henry Ger- 
lach, the bar-tender in the employ of Otersen, went 
into the cellar with him to open the ice-house. As 
Gerlach pulled the door open he was greeted with 
a strong smell of gas that almost overpowered 
him. When the gas had passed off sufficiently to 
permit him to enter the ice-house he discovered his 
employer sitting on a beer keg with his head lean- 
ing against the wall. He was quite dead and par- 
tially frozen, as there were 1,500 pounds of icein 
the place and he had been there several hours. He 
had fastened a small rubber hose to the gas-pipe 
in the cellar and passed the hose through a hole in 
the floor of the ice-house through which the water 
drained. The gas-burner in the cellar was turned 
on full, the door of the ice-house was tightly closed, 
and the ice-house was full of gas when the discov- 
ery was made. Despite these facts, some of his 
friends insist that Otersen entered the ice-house 
for the purpose of arranging some bottles of 
liquor there, and got accidentally imprisoned 
by the closing of the door, and was suffocated. 
They cannot, however, explain the presence of the 
gas inthe place. Deputy Coroner Waterman made 
an examination of the remains, and found that 
death was due to asphyxia from inhaling gas. 
Oterson was Adjutant of the Sixty-sixth Regiment, 
N. Y. S. V., during the civil war, and was wounded 
thrice while in the service. He was also Secretary 
of the Arndt Maennerchor, of Williamsburg, : * 
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TWO MORE SHARKS CAUGHT, 

The,shark fishery in the waters around the 
City still continues to yield good results, ‘At 8 
o’cloek yesterday morning Thomas File, a watch- 
man of West Washington Market, caught a shovel- 
nosed shark from the deck of the Anchor Line 
steamer Furnessia at Pier No, 21 North River. 
The shark was 7 feet 6 inches in length and 
had three rows of teeth. He was placed on ice 
and exhibited by his captor at the corner of West 
and Vesey streets. Upto Go’clock last evening the 
receipts of the exhibition amounted to abont $20. 
At 8:20 yesterday morning Capt. Owens hooked a 
large shovel-nosed shark at the Fulton Market alip 
in the East River. He managed, with the aid of 10 
men, to bring the monster to the dock, and yester- 
day he was on exhibition with the great turtle which 
Capt. Owens has been showing for the last two 
weeks. The shark measures 10 feet from his month 
to the tip of his tail, and is the largest yet cavtured 
in the waters around the City. 
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CITY AND SUBURBAN NEWS 


—_——> 


NEW-YORK. 
The mails for foreign ports yesterday con- 
tained 79,932 letters. 
The free floating baths were patronized last 
week by 286,824 persons, of whom 97,493 were 
femeles, 


Fleet Captain W. H. Mitchell has issued an 
order for yachts to rendezvous for the annual Co- 


rinthian cruise, off Whitestone, Long Island, at 5 
o’clock P. M., on Aug, 25. 


Owing to the floods along the rivers between 
Montgomery, Ala., and New-Orleans, mails from 


this City to those —_ are temporarily being for- 
warded by way of Pittsburg. 


The Sabbath-sehool of the “ Little Church 
Around the Corner,” the Rey. Dr. Houghton, Rec- 


tor, will make an excursion to Long Branch on 
Tuesday on the steamer Plymouth Rock. 


The eighth annual excursion of the Henry 
Clay Lodge, No. 10, A. P. A., will take place on Tues- 


day next. Oscawana Island, up the Hudson, will 
be the objective point of the excursionists, 


The steam-ship Catalonia, which has just 
been finished for the Cunard Steam-ship Company, 


ill be due here about the 16th inst. She isan en- 
tirely new vessel of 5,500 tons and will be com- 
manded by Capt. Gill, late of the steamer Algeria. 


An unknown man apparently about 30 years 
of age, while riding on the roof of one of the cars 


of a down freight train of the Hudson River Rail- 
road last evening, was struck by the bridge at 
Sixty-fifth-street and Twelfth-avenue. He was 
thrown to the ground and killed. 


A complimentary water excursion will be 
given by the members of Reno Post, No. 44, G. A. 


R., of which Alderman H. C. Perley is the Com- 
mander, to their friends on Tuesday next. The 
barges Neilson and Warren willleave the foot of 
East Fifty-third-street at 9 A. M., anda visit will be 
paid to Boynton Beach. 


There were $38 deaths, 525 births, and 140 
marriages renorted tothe Bureauof Vital Statistics 


during last week. The cases of contagious disease 
reported during the same period were as follows: 
Typhus fever, 2; typhoid fever, 7; scarlet fever, 
91; cerebro-spinal meningitis, 7; measles, 27; diph- 
theria, 110, and small-pox, 28, 


At the Harlem Police Court yesterday Jus- 
tice Gardner, after a careful review of the evidence 


in the case of Margaret Mulligan, the emigrant 
- who charged Policeman Henry Schuske with 

aving made an indecent assault upon her, decided 
to dismiss the complaint on motion of Ambrose H, 
Purdy, Schuske’s counsel, and the accused was hon- 
orably discharged. 


The complimentary excursion to the ladies 
and children of the East Side for the year 1881, 


given by a prominent young man of that locality, 
will take place on Saturday, the 13th inst., to Glen 
Island. Steam-boat and barges will leave Nine- 
teenth-street, East River, at 9 o’clock, and Thirty- 
third-street, East River, at 9:30 A. M., and will ar- 
rive home at sundown. Tickets may be obtained 
from almost any old resident of the neighborhood. 


At 9:45 yesterday morning travel was im- 
peded by the breaking down of a large truck 


loaded with one of the old connections of the 
main reservoir on the down-town track at the 
corner of Thirty-second-street and Broadway, 
causing a delay of travel for 30 minutes by block- 
ing up the horse-cars, The cars extended for many 
blocks up town. and, as alast resort, they jumped 
the track and drove around the obstruction. It 
took one hour and a quarter to remove the ob- 
struction. 


The following is an abstract of the Central 
Park Meteorological Observatory report for the 


week ending at 1 P. M. yesterday: Barometer— 
Mean, 30.004 inches; maximum, at9 P.M. July 31, 
80.164 inches; minimum, at6 P. M. Aug. 5, 29.898 
inches; range, .266 inch. Thermometer—Mean, 
76.4°; maximum, at’ P. M. Aug. 5, 91°; minimum, 
at1A.M. July 31, 63°; range, 28°. Distance trav- 
eled by the wind during the week, 724 miles. Re- 
marks—July 31, rain from 1:30 P. M. to 4 P. M.; 
amount of water, .08inch. Aug. 5, rainfrom 9:15 
A.M. to 10 A. M.; amount of water, .07 inch. 
Total amount of water for week, .10 inch. 





» “BROOKLYN. 
Permits for the erection of 55 new buildings 
were granted in Brooklyn last week. 
While playing on a barge at the foot of 
Washington-avenue, yesterday morning, Daniel 
Lardale, alad aged 8 years, whose parents reside 


at No. 112 Hall-street, fell overboard and was 
drowned. 


The Coroner’s jury impaneled in the case 
of Mrs. Annie Byrnes, who was found dead in her 


bedroom, at No. 134 North Fourth-street, Williama- 
burg, have found that her death was due to strangu- 
lation at the hands of her husband. 


In reference to the delay in the inquest over 
the remains of the late William K. Hearn, Coroner 


Keller explains that he was not to blame for the 
delay, as three witnesses had to be summoned, and 
he could not, he says, have held the inquest sooner. 


The dead body of Thomas P. Dohuer, aged 
70, was found suspended from a bed-post in a rear 


room at his home, No. 149 Macon-street, early 
yesterday morning. The suicidal act is supposed 
to have been committed in a momentary fit of in- 
sanity. 


Peter Olsen, aged 25, of No. 65 Market-street, 
New-York, a deck hand on the yacht Christine, 


lying at the foot of Court-street, while assisting in 
getting the yacht under way vesterday afternoon, 
fell overboard and was drowned. The body was 
recovered and sent to the Morgue. 


The 22 boys employed onthe Atlantic-Ave- 
nue Railroad struck yesterday for an increase in 


wages from 75 cents to $1 per day. Their places 
were temporarily supplied by the stable hands of 
the company. The boys complain that they are 
compelled to work from 14 to 16 hours a day. 


Miss Ophelia Udell, a teacher of public 
school No. 32, who was recently suspended by the 


local committee of the school on the ground of in- 
subordination and neglect of duty, has appealed to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction to revoke 
the suspension, or to refer her case to a Commis- 
sioner to hear evidence, and determine her rights 
according to the law provided for such cases, 


John Gearing, of No. 252 First-street, Wil- 


liamsburg, joked with a fellow-boarder, Conrad 
Sartorias, over the latter’s intoxicated condition 
Friday night, and was stabbed by him five times. 
A wound in the abdomen is likely to prove fatal. 
Sartorias was committed by Justice Naehr to 
await the result of Gearing’s injuries. Both men 
were employed in Havemeyer’s sugar factory. 
George Cardwell, a clerk, aged 19, of No. 
230 South First-street, attempted to jump ona 


Grand-street ferry-boat which was just leaving her 
slip for the New-York side, yesterday morning. He 
miscalculated the distance, and, striking his chest 
against the end of the boat, fell into the water and 
was drowned. The ferry hands grappled inthe 
“ on the body some hours but without find- 
ng it. 
——— . 


LONG ISLAND. 
Alfred Ranger, of North-west, Suffolk Coun- 


ty, on Friday was found dead on the shore. There 


Were no marks of violence on his body. 
So ne 


NEW-JERSEY. 
Jacob S. Schwaade, aged 35, drowned him- 
self in the canal at Adams-street, Newark, last 


evening. He had a family in Philadelphia. Cause 
of suicide unknown. . 


On Friday evening fire was discovered 
breaking out simultaneously in different parts of 


Mr. James Duane’s residence at Bergen Point, and 
an alarm was given, but the Fire Department was 
unable to save the building. The loss is estimated 
at $10,000, but inthe absence of Mr. Duane and 
his family, who are in the country, no accurate 
figures could be obtained. 

ee 


FLIGHTS OF BELGIAN PIGEONS. 


pee eee es 
REMARKABLE DISTANCES ACCOMPLISHED BY 
BIRDS IN EUROPE. 
* In 1820 a Belgian pigeon flew from Paris to 
its loft in Verviers, about 150 miles, and the per- 
formance was considered so wonderful that the 
bird, inclosed in a carved wooden cage, was Ccar- 
ried through the streets, followed by men playing 
upon:violins, and pieces of ordnance which were 
discharged at the street corners to announce 
the presence of a hero. This flight seems 


to have been a_ revelation to the Bel- 
gians, and from the date of it we find 
them venturing each year to greater distances. 
In 1880 the grand flight was in honor of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Belgian independence, and from 
Lamothe, 477 miles from Brussels and 500 from Ant- 
werp, 3,630 birds were loosened at 4:30 A. M. July 24, 
and 800 of the lot were home before sunset of that 
day. The first return to Pecq was at 3:51 P. M., to 
Brussels at 4:42 P. M., and to Antwerp at 5:21 
P. M. The first prize was claimed by both 
Pecq and Brussels, as the difference in distance 
from the point of lcosening made up for the differ- 
ence in the time of the arrivals. The amount patd 
in prizes was $12,000. The entries would have ex- 
ceeded 4,500, but all birds were refused after July 
18. This year the long-distance race of one section 
was from Bilbao, a city in the North of Spain be- 
tween the Cantabrian Mountains and the Bay of 
Biscay—670 miles air line. July 2, the day of ivosen- 
ing, was favorable in wind and sky, and the return 
exceeded al] expectations. At sunset, July 3, 51 of 
the 380 birds loosened were home. The prizes were 
offered for the greatest average speed, (vitesse pro- 
pre.) As the distance was too great for returns the 
day of loosening, and to count from the time of ioos- 
ening to that of return without allowing for rest 
would bring the average very low, the day was fixed 
tocount from 3 A.M.to9P. M. The birds were 
loosened at 5 A. M. and the first return was at 10:30 
A. M., making the estimated time of fiying 23 
hours, and the average apeed 836)4 yards ver 





minute. It may be safely consid 


evening and morning, and woul 
after —_ bpd onary awe to So en een oe 
pemeee Sate eae and the last was won 12 min- 


The grand race. of the season was. a ’ 
Lisbon, Portugal. In this, as from Wises an 
prizes are for average speed and the day-is reck- 
oned as from 3 A. M.to9P.M. A glanceat a map 
of Europe will show the difficulties of the journey, 
whether the course taken iis air line, with the 
mountains of Portugal and Spain between, or 
around by the ocean and the Bay of Biscay. 





A CAT-BOAT REGATTA. 





INTERESTING FAILING RACE OFF NEW- 
ROCHELLE YESTERDAY. 
Nineteen cat-rigged yachts, 30 feet in length 


and under, anchored in Echo Bay, off Hudson Park, | Warner, Baltimore 


New-Rochelle, Westchester County, yesterday 
morning to take part ina race for the various 
prizes offered. The boats hadcome from City 
Island, Larchmont Manor, Greenpoint, Port Ches- 
ter, Cow Bay, andthe others from New-Rochelle. 
They were to race over a course 20 miles in length 
for the first, second and third classes, and 10 miles 
for the fourth class boats, which were those under 


21 feet in leugth. The names of the yachts en- 
tered, their commanders, and respective lengths 
were as follows: 

FIRST CLASS, 










f Length. 
Name. Captain, Ft. In. 
WOO BR. .. coccocccccs CL Wes EReNON sabi cacccsecone 
Uncle Dave........... Capt. Bell........ - Q 
Walter F, Davids..,.John Palmer oa 7 
Hoyden.......... ovenedn WORM Miidddadesdsaqecceas 27 «60 
SECOND CLASS. : 
Annile........ oseeeees- benjamin Blizzard........ oe 
Redmond Capt. Redmond..... aan, 
Maggie A G,. W. Martin..... «sen On 
eee conse Me MO Dlicdged cucanecac<h 
THIRD CLASS, 
Crniger.....ccccceccceMe BOrETEIL. .0- 0a ereeeeeee-20 9 
OME Micka dos 2cdngid ten CERT Ted oc icdeth daa dee 20 4 
LONG Bar. ..ccvsesccccISIMOS COME, ..cccccccccccces 18 0 
a rs Thomas Brady............- 18 O 
Anita....... saedbcsusselh aeiitlas ob sanancseescsas 13 0 
FOURTH CLASS, 
Nameless..........+++ Thomas Webdber........... 14 11 
PECK. ciceces Eee i a eenere 14 8 
Florence..... ........ George Baker......., 14 7 
Useless. ........ sees Frank Barton.............. e ” Ue 
Happy Thought......J. Cormwell............se000 14 0 
I a Sendiccedanas BO” Se are 13 4 


The prizes were $50 to the first in the first class, 
$40 to the first in the second class, $30 to the first 
in the third class, and $25 to the first in the fourth 
class. The second boats in each class were to re- 
ceive back their entrance money. The Regatta 
Committee was composed of W. F. Davids, Chair- 
man; George Griffith, Walter Kelly, E. V. Skillman, 
John Sheean, and T. Brady. R. W. Deveau was 
Secretary and Arthur Baber Treasurer. The com- 
modious steamer Black Bird was chartered to 
convey the committee and invited guests 
over the course, so that every facility might 
be afforded for witnessing the entire race. 
The start was given by a whistle from the steamer 
at exactly 1:05 o’clock P. M., there being a fair 
south wind blowing and the tide being the last of 
theebb. The course was from Echo Bay to and 
around the buoy off Fort Schuyler and back to the 
starting-point, making a run of 10 miles, and this 
was to be sailed over once by the fourth class 
boats and twice by the other three classes. As 
soon asthe start—which was from an anchorage— 


oe 


'e H. Wi W. 8S. Wi Mrs. 
yond this, ag the bird must seek {ts food and drink | W.8 Well. & W ton, J 1, Well, Jr, Ee Walbur 


8, ‘a 
A. B, Wallace, Miss 8. J. 


MINIATURE ALMANAC—THIS DAY. 
Sun rises.....5:03 | Sun sets.....7:08 | Moon sots...2:14 
HIGH WATBR—THIS DaY. 





P. M. P.M : 
Sandy Hook...6:10 | Gov. Island..6:59 | Hell Gate. ty 


MARINE INTELLIGENCE, 


NEW-YORE...........SATURDAY,S AUG 6 





CLEARED. - 

Steam-ships Old Dominion, Walker, Norfolk, &c 
Old Dominion Steam-ship Co.: Lone Star, Quick. Kew 
Orleans, Bogert & Morgan; vepsune, Dany; Boston. 
H. F. Dimock: Benefactor. Tribou, N. Cx 
William P, Clyde & Co.; Hatteras, Boaz, West Point 
Va., Old Dominion Steam-ship Co.; New-Orleans, Hal 
sey, Clark & Seaman: Nederland, (Belg.,) Uberweg; 
Antwerp, Peter Wright & Sons: William Lawrence 

Geo. H. Glovar; E. C. Knight, 

Chichester, Alexandria and Georgetown, D.C., T. We 
Wrightman; Circassia, (Br..) Ovenstone, Glasgow, 
Henderson Bros.; Italia, (Br) Allan, Avonmouth, 
Henderson Bros.; Rio Grande, Pennington, Key 
and Galveston, ©. HR. Mallory '& Co.; Italy, (Br) Wilk 
liams, Liverpool, F. W. J. Hurst: City of Macon, lal 
ton, Savannah, rge Yonge; City of Atian 
wood, Charleston, J. W. Quintard & Co.; E. C. Biddle, 
Wallace, Philadelphia, William P. Clyde & Co.: 
tor, (Br. , Allva, Funch, Edye & Co.; Bahama 
Pr) Mitchell, Sydney, ©. B., A. C. Outerbridge & Co.; 

eckar, (Ger.,) Willegerod, Bremen, Oelrichs & Co. 
Suevia, (Ger..) Franzen, Hamburg, Kunhardt & Co. 
Otrantes, (Br.,) Potter, Hull, Sanderson & Son; Villa 
de Marseilles, (Fr.,) Cahour, Marseilles, Louis de Be- 
bian; Vineland, Bowen, Baltimore, J. S. Krems. i 
pane a grad dee te Rotterdam, Benham, 

ckerin, 3 r r.,) Bantete, Hamburg, 
J. W. Elwell & Co. ‘ ™ . } 


Barks Petunnia, (Br.,) Day, St. John, N. F., 


4 | & archibald; Charmean, (Br.,) Cook, Cape Town, He] 


ca, W. H, Crossman & Bros.; Friunfo, (Sp..) Marven, 
Canary Islands, Coombe, ouey & Eddy; Mary A. Nek 
son, (Br.,) Blagdon, Halifax, J. F, Whitney & Co.; Agy 
nes, (Ger.,) Hardes, Bremen, Watjen, Toel & Co.: Inga, 
(Norw.,) Jacobsen, Stockholm, Funch, Edye & Co.; 
Ruth, (Norw.,) Sorneneen, eae or Falmouth, Funch, 
Edye & Co.: Ottavich Steila, (Ital.,) Gazzano, Cork o4 
Falmouth, Seager Bros.; Catterina D., (Aust.,) Drusco- 
vich, Gibraltar, Slocovich & Co.; Prospero Repetto, 
(Ital.,) Govean, Newry, Slocovich & Co. 

Brigs H. C. Tibley, Fowler, Charleston, Snow & Bur- 

ess; Andrea Padre, (Ital) Cannovaro, Constantinopie, 

hillips & Shaebdle, ue 

a = 


: ARRIVED. 


Steam-ship Germanic, (Br..) Kennedy, Live: i Jai 
28, via Queenstown 2¥th, with mdse. and placate 
to R. J. Cortis. 

Steam-ship Habs»ureg,(Ger.,) Ringk, Bremen July & 
and Southampton 26th, with mdse. and passengers td 
Oelrichs & Co. 

Steam-ship George W. Clyde, Reed, Charleston 
an with mdse. and passengers to J. W. Quint 

0. 
Steam-ship Franconia, Mangam, Portland, witz 
mdse. and passengers to J. F. Ames. 

Ship Shakspere, (Ger.,) Hirmer, Bremen 61 ds., with 
mdse. to order—vessel to Hermann Koop & Co. 

Bark bemnne' (Aust.,) Tripsovich, Ee Town 49 ds., 
via Delaware Breakwater, in ballast to Slocovich & Co, 

Bark Martino Cilento, (Ital.,) Lauro, Lisbon 30 ds., 
with mdse. to order—vessel to Lauro, Son & Co. 

Bark Elverton, (of Baitimore,) Barnes, Point-a-Pi 
16 ds., with sugar to F. G. Challoner—vessel to 
& Houghton. j 

Bark Grenada, Hodsdon, Tampico 22 ds., with cedag 
and mahogany to order—vessel to B. F. Metcalf & Co. ; 

Bark Famiglia S., (Ital.,) Schiaffino, Dublin 44 ds., 
with fron to order—vessel to Phillips, Straehle & Co. 

Bark Sirrah, (Norw.,) Halvorsen, Sydney, C. 8. 197 
&. with coal to Belloni & Co.—vessel to C. Tobiag 

Oo. 


Bark Qvos, (Norw.,) Olsen. Caledonia, C.B., 7 ds, 
= to Perkins & Co.—vessel to Benham, Picker 

z 'O. 

Bark Penang, (of Bath,) Paton, Tome 97 ds., with ni- 
trate of soda and wool to W. R. Grace & Co.—vessel to 
J. W. Elwell & Co. 


was given the yacht which had the longest length | go *r%,/eon. Veneto, (Ital) Fontanella, Taragons 44 


of line paid out to this anchor, took the lead as 
the crew pulled for all they were worth on the 
hawser, and by the time the anchor was reached 
Was under good * headway, 
of wind, As they all got under way it was a 
pretty sight to see the fleet of 19 little boats each 
trying to make a point on each other. The fair 


with mdse, to order—vessel to Slocovich & Co. __ 

Bark Bruennow, (Ger.,) Pags, Funchal 34ds., in bai« 
last to Funch, Edye & Co, 

Bark Albion, (Norw.,) Larsen, Liverpool 55 ds., wit 


with its sail full | 88!t to order—vessel to master. 


Bark Antonio S., (Ital.,) Cosulich, New-Haven, in bai< 


last to master. 
Bark David Babcock. (of Belfast, Me.,) Colcord,; 


Laguay 12 ds., with sugar and molasses to Louis 


wind that was blowing at the start was entirely | Monjo, Jr.—vessel to Alva Mudgett. 


lost when the fleet reached ‘‘ huckleberry island,’’ 


and they drifted down with the tide in a dead | ballast to E. Putg 


calm, but as soon as David's Island was reached a 
strong southerly gale struck them, and they 


Berotan, Cienfuegos 17 ds., in! 
O. | 
Bark Arcangelo, (Ital,) Consiglaere, St. Vincent 21' 
ds.. in ballast to order. 
Bark Jose D’Bueno, Sisson, St. Jago July 16, an@ 


Bark Pepita, (Spa 


careened over to leeward and soon got thoroughly | Guantanamo 25th, with sugarto J. de Rivera & Co.— 


mixed up and started for the buoy they so much 
desired to round. Several of the little craft had to 
lower their peaks, so strong was the wind they 
were called upon to weather. The Nameless and 
Presto had a pretty little brush at this fresh start, 
with the latter slightly in the lead, while 
the Sophie K. and Walter £. Davids were 
well off to windward and the Uncle Dave 
a good half-mile in advance of all. The white 
caps on the Sound leaped high in the air, and the 
little craft frequently showed their keels, while 
their several crews were piled promiscuously, 


vessel to Waydéll & Co. 

Bark Matthew Baird, (of Philadelphia,) Pray, Capo 
Haytien 10 ds., with logwood to F. Richards—vessel to 
J. H. Winchester & Co. | 

Bark Domenico C., (Ital.,.) Garguilo, Bilboa 55 ds_,; 
with mdse. to Lawrence, Giles & Co. j 

Bark Agnes, (Norw.,) Foss, London 56 ds., in ballas¢ 
to Benham, Pickering & Co. 

Brig O. K., (of Arichat,) Le Blanc, Arrayo 13 ds, with 
sugar and molasses to Galwey & Cassado—vessel td 
P. I. Nevius & Son. 

Brig Ruby, (of New-Haven,) Rich, Barbados July 23, 
with eager to D. Trowbridge & Co. 

Brig M. C. Comery. (of Bath.) Terry, Vues, t 

4 


with the sand-bags, high up to windward, and | C.,10ds., with lumber to order—vessel to J. 


some of the fellows hung partly over the gun- 
wales. The Annie, off the Stepping-stone Light- 
house, was second boat and sailing beautifully, 
with the Walter F. Davids close behind and doing 
its best to overhaul her. The boats reached and 
rounded the buoy off Fort Schuylerin tne follow- 
ing oraer and time as far as timed by the 
committee: Uncle Dave at 3:02:00; Annie, 
3:08:00; Walter F. Davids, 3:10:00: Happy Thought, 
3:43:00; Sophie K., 3:45:00; Hayden, 3:45:30; 
Presto, 3:47:30; Anita, 3:50:00. The Cruiser, in 
endeavoring to round the buoy fouled it, which 
put that boat out of the race. 
it again, and again fouled. The third time she es- 
sayed it she was successful and went around, but 


chester & Co. 
WIND—Sunset, at Sandy Hook. fresh, S.S.W.; clearg 
at City Island, light, S.W.: cloudy, 
. ee ea 
Y ‘ SAILED. 


Steam-ship Suevia, for Hamburg; Neckar, and 
Hohenstaufen, for Bremen; Nederland and Henry 
Edye, for Antwerp; Circassia and State of Alabam 
for Glasgow; City of Berlin and Italy, for Liverpool 
Bolivia, for London; Otranto, for Hull; Rio Grande, 
for Galveston; Lone Star and New-Orleans, for New! 
Orleans; City of Macon, for Savannah; City of Atlanta 
for Charleston; Benefactor, for Wilmington, N. C./ 


She, however, tried | Old Dominion, for Richmond: F. C. Knight. for George 


town, D. C.; William Laurence, fer Baltimore: bark 
Garigliano, for Trieste; Subra, for Rouen; Halden, foi 


only escaped colliding by good iuck. The tide had | London; brig H. C. Silby, for —. 


now turned to flood, and the little yacht; had the 
benefit of it going to Echo Bay. The Ann‘e low- 
ered her sail and took a reef in it, while doing 
which the Walter F. Davids picked her up and 
passed her. All the other yachts than those named 
above had evidently been distanced and hauled 
out of the race. As the Sophie K. came up to the 
Fort Schuyler buoy to round she had to 
stop and take a reef also in her sail, 
which is acknowledged to be too large for 
the size of the boat. Following her were 
the Happy Thought and the Presto. When near! 

back to Echo Bay the Walter F. Davids was struc 

by an unusually strong squail and capsized, all 
hands getting a thorough ducking in the Sound. 


Also, via Long Island Sound, bark Olustel, for Mes 
rne. 
—_——_>——_—_ 


ay” BY CABLE, 


Lowpox. Aug. 6.--Sld. 4th inst., Marie Siedenbur, 
Velox, Wifsta Warf, the latter for New-York; 5th, 
Charies H. Marshall, Hereward, the latter for Galvex 
ton; Hiawatha, Lina, Capt. Boe; Martha A. McNeil 
Swallow, the latter for Boston; 6th, Bonanza, Nila 
Capt. Beveridge. 

Arr. Ist inst., Achille F., Amilcare, Sirfus, Capt. Jon 
gensen; Storjonann; 2d, Alma, Capt. Waxhall: Fre 
den, Kallisto, Mercurius, Telefon, Venice; 5th, Fronis 
Cauppa, Jacob, J. H. Schwensen; 6th, Ornen, Reapet 
Spartan, Capt. Reed. 

he British steam-ship Ashbrooke, Capt. Kirkaldy 
from New-York July 20 and North Sydney, C. B., 26t 


As soon as possible the Black Bird wert tothem | has arr. at Hull. 


and assisted them in righting the yacht, after 
which she was bailed out, and her skipper said he 
intended “‘to satlover the course now, anyway.” 
It is said this yacht always manages to capsize 
when she gets in a race with enough wind. She is 
owned by Mr. William Laytin, and was one of the 
favorites in the race. 

The yachts that remained in the race went over 
the prescribed course for their class, and came in 
winners as follows: 

First Class—Won by the Uncle Dave in 6:00:30; 
no second boat. Second Class—Won by the Annie, 
which sailed the course in 6:41:30; no second boat, 
allhaving withdrawn. Third Class—Won by the 
Sophie K., her sailing time being 6:56:30; the Amita 
was the second boat in this class, 40 seconds later, 
by time allowance. Fourth Class—Won by Happy 
a in 38:55:30, and the Presto was second in 

a et 


NATIONAL BANK FOR MEXICO. 


| 


Crry oF Mexico, Aug. 6.—Several projects } 
have been presented to the Government for the | 


establishment of a national bank, but it is said that 
the Government has already signed a contract 
with a capitalist here authorizing him to form such 
an establishment. 

A Sare Sranp-sy for the family during the 
season of Cholera Morbus, Summer’ Complaints, 
Cramps, Diarrheas, and all Bowel Complaints is Dr. 
JAYNE’S CARMINATIVE Batsam—of admitted efficacy, 


The British steam-ship Biodmen, Capt. Jones, from 
New-Orleans July 13 and North Sydney, C. B., 26th, 
has arr. at Dunkirk. 

The British steam-ships Olbers, Capt. Clark, from 
New-York July 23, and Ponca, Capt. Kempton, from 
New-Orleans July 16, have arr. at Liverpoo!. 

The Spanish steam-ship Vidal Sala, Capt. Larzaniaga, 
from New-York July 14, has arr. at Barcelona. 

Haver, July 6.—The Hamburg-American _Lin¢ 
steam-snip Westphaiia, Capt. Schwensen, from Ham 
burg, for New-York, sid. hence to-day. 





DON’T FAIL TO SECURE SOME Oi 
THOSE . 


GREAT BARGAINS 
IN FURNITURE 
aid CARPETS 


WE ARE OFFERING NOW. PRIOR TO 
OUR REMOVAL. 


ONLY 3 WEEKS MORE LEFT.’ 


OUR STOCK IS GOING OFF RAPIDLY, OUH 


andif occasion should arise, sure to prove useful.—Ad- WAREROOMS ARE CROWDED FROM MORNING 


vertisement, 
oe 


Hus Pouncnu 1s a Deticrors BEVERAGE 
Indispensable wherever known, and for sale almost 
every where.— Advertisement. 

—__>—_——_———. 


Bromo-CHLoRALUM FOR BuRNs. 
Bromo-CHLORALUM Is safe.— Advertisement, 
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PASSENGERS SAILED. 


In steam-shiv City of Macon, for Savannah,.—F. L. 
Latimer and wife, A. Sonnenberg, Miss M. A. Hanley, 
the Rev. J. L. Lyons, Mrs. R. B. Reppard and three 
children, A. Vetsburg and wife, F. A. Garden, J. Price, 
W. L. Davids and wife, A. D. Bendheim and wife, M. 
Ferst, L. Mohn, 8S. H. Benjamin, M. Hogan and wife, M. 
Hamilton, C. E, Clark. 


———_——_.—- —— 
PASSENGERS ARRIVED. 


In steam-ship Germanic, from Liverpool.—Herman 
Adler, M. Adler, Mrs. M. Adler, James Annand, Miss 
Barney, R. Barbour, Mrs. R. Barbour, Master J. E, 
Barbour, Miss Eliza Barbour, Miss A. E. Barbour, Miss 
M. Barbour and infant, W. Cross Buchanan, G. C. 
Buchanan, Miss Buchanan, Miss A. Buchanan, James 
M. Burke, Miss Laura Blumer, the Rev. Rowland 
Barker, Miss Barker, J. H. Capper, C. B. Cooper, Miss 
L. P. Clark, Mrs, J. 8, Clark, Miss Clark, W. J. Comely, 
Mrs. W. J. Comely, C. W. Colenour, Miss M. Colehour, 
Miss Cartwright, T. R. Clougher, D. Cnamberilain. M. 
Cody, Haughton Dickson, Miss Dickson, Miss C. R. 
Dickson, Maurice Dessaq, L. Davis, J. N. Elmore, Mrs, 
J. N. Elmore, Miss Elmore, J. K. Emmet, Mr. Ayan, 
Mr. Heilbraw, H. Emmons, Signor Eisas, Moritz Elsas, 
Lazarus Freund, C. W. Fletcher. W. Finck, J. W. Far- 
well, Mra, J. W. Farwell, Osgood Field, Mrs. Osgood 
Field, L. Glenart, Mr. Gersan, Miss Gurnee, D. W. Gran- 
berry, Oliver Goldsmith, J. P. Howard, ©. B. Howard, 
Mrs. J. P. Howard, Miss Howard, Mrs. Selby Hele, 
Master Hele, Miss C. C. Hall, Prof. M. Hiasko, William 
Hoyle, Mrs. William Hoyle, P. W. Hoyle, the Hon. H. 
O. Houghton, Mrs. H. O. Houghton, Mr. Houghton, 
Misses Houghton, J. R. Hudston, J. M. Hale, Misses 
Hollis, A. 8, Hall, D. Hillyer, Jules Jordan, G. F. Kunz, 
Mrs. G. F. Kunz, Mrs. Kellogg, Miss Kellogg, J. M. 
Knox, H. M. Kaminski, Mrs. H. M. Kaminski, Master E. 
Kaminski, Miss Kaminski, tne Rev. Dr. Locke, Mrs. 
Josephine Looney, Miss E. Looney, Marquis de Len- 
ville, Mr. Lewishon, J. C. Maximos. D. G. aximos, 8. 
B. McMullen, Arthur W. Milbury, Mrs. Arthur W. Mil- 
bury, T. A. McEwan, L. E. Myers, W. C. Mackay: N. 
Metis, Mrs. N. Meis, D. ecCoahey Mrs. D. Mcconke ° 
Mrs. H. P. Moorhouse, Miss B. . Moorhouse, Miss L. ‘4 
Moorhouse, Gen. A. P. Martin, C. F. Mitchell, H. T. 
Martin, R. B. Merrer. Vv. Mumford Moore, W. P. Moore, 
the Rev. H. R. Nevill, Mrs. H, R. Nevill, Miss Peria, J. 
B. Parker, W. L. Pomeroy, A. J. Phillips, O. Phillips. J. 
G. Park, Mrs. Polding, H, P. Pike, Wilton R. C. Pasay, 
Capt. Parker, Royal Navy; Master Parker, James A. 
Raynor, Mrs. James A. Raynor, J. A. Ropes, J. B. Rath- 
hone, H. H. Honore, Miss M. Randall, W. L. Randall, J. 
H. Rothschild, N. Rutter, W. E. Remy, Mr. steinhart, 
Mr. Stein, C. T. Sanders, T. R. Scott, Samuel Schwab, 
Mrs. Samuel Schwab, Miss Schwab, J. F. Schenck, H. 
Sinauer, Mrs. H. Sinauer and infant, A. D. Starr, Mrs, 
A. D. Starr, Miss Ada Starr, Max Stern, Samuel Sicnel, 
8. F. Shelbourne, E. J. Smith, L. T. Turner, J. M. Treble, 
Alfred Thomas, Mrs, Alfred Thomas, M. J. Treacy, T. 
Albert Taylor, Dr. J. H. Thompson. Miss Upham, Miss 
A. vanbenschoten, Col. J. M. Varnum. W. W. Wilcox, 
Jr., Ambrose Wood, Claude Wilson, W. E. White, the 


A OYA L POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar. No other prepars- 
tion makes such light, flaky hot breads or luxurious 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO.. New-Yorm 
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UNTIL NIGHT WITH CUSTOMERS, AN UNUSUAL 
SIGHT THESE HOT DAYS. BUT THE LOW PRICES 
DRAW THE CROWDS. NU REASONABLE OFFER 
REFUSED, COME EARLY AND OFTEN TO 


BAUMANN BROS., 


32 West 14th-st. 


OUR NEW STORE WILL BE OPENED SEPT. L 
ZOEDONE, 


THE EMPRESS OF TABLE BEVERAGES. 

The national non-alcoholic drink of Great Britain, 
EXHILARATING, LIKE CHAMPAGNE, 
Without fear of intoxication or after injurious rea¢ 

> tionary effects. 

: Bright, clean, thirst-allaying, digestive, and tonic. 
ONCE ADOPTED NEVER ABANDONED. 
Potent enemy of dipsomania. 

Never palls on the taste, but is 
EVER NEW AND GRATEFUL. 

Ask for it at hotels, restaurants, cafés, wine-roomm® 
druggists’. For family use, order of wine merchant®& 
grocers, druggists. 

ZOEDONE BUREAU, No. 27 Parx-placa 

Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


, THE EARPHONE. 


flicted a 
convenient to carry, those who are afflic vo - 
mess can hear distinctly the slightest sound. 
A full trial is given before the purchase is made. 
‘All interested should call and examine or inclose 
stamp forcircular. H. ‘i. CLARK, No. 729 Broadway, 
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WEEK]. 


WILL GE SENT 


A K j N G Toany address in the United State’ 
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ONE WEAR 


FOR 


ONE DOLLA? 
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